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DURATION: 



LAWRENCE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
195 Broadway 
Lawrence, NY 11559 

Designed for a Sixth Grade Class 

in a Middle School but can be adapted 

to other grade levels* 



Two weeks 



(Periods are 42 minutes) 



OVERVIEW j 



SUBJECT : 



Class has been reading a novel entitled 
In the Year of the Boar a nd Jackie 
Robinson by Lord* The book is about 
a Chinese child who comes to the U. S. 
Many different topics are part of this 
interdisciplinary project and the 
following is just one of the topics, 

BEIJING BICYCLE 



GENERAL LEARNING OBJECTIVE: Upon completion of a many unit 

Chinese studies, students will be able to understand the 
importance of a bicycle within Beijing and other areas of 
the People's Republic of China* 

1. Identify the main means of transportation in Beijing 

and the People's Republic of China 
2* Describe how this means of transportation is used for 

moving goods and people 

3. Compare and contrast the movement of goods in PRC with 
the state of New York (Bicycle laws) 

4* Justify the use of bicycles as the most important means 
of transportat i on ✓ of this population 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE: Students will be able to demonstrate an 

understanding of how to adapt the design of a bike to 
meet the needs of a particular society* 

1. Adapt the bicycle to meet a particular need 

2. Design a bicycle for a particular use 
3* Explain the design using overhead 

4. Justify the design 

MATERIALS AND INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES NEEDED: 

1. Overhead for facts sheet and presentations by students 

2. Slides of transportation in China 

3. Encyclopedias 

4. Maps 

5. Videos 

6. Bicycle magazines 

STUDENTS SUPPLIED WITH THE FOLLOWING : 

1. Form for Journal 

2. Pens and penc i 1 s 

3* Art supplies, paper 

4. Photos 

5. Transparency paper for their design presentations 
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PROCEDURE: MOTIVATING ACTIVITIES 



1 . 


SI i des 






2. 


P i ctures 






3. 


Postcards 






4. 


Story tel 1 lng 






5. 


Would vou believe 






6. 


Did vou know 






7. 


Brainstorming activities 






8. 


Why do you own a bike in New York? 






9. 


Discussion 






10. 


Debate 






11 . 


Bicycle use log 






12. 


Create a design for a bike to be used 


in 


a new way 


13. 


Research the history of the bicycle 




14. 


Essay: How important is your bicycle 


to 


you? 



DIRECT INSTRUCTION: 

1. Slide Presentation and lecture 

2. Overhead transparency - Facts 

3. Cooperative learning 

4. Demonstrating the culture box 

HAND OUT: 

Bicycle Log for students to record how they use a 
bicycle and for how long a period of time. 
Log should also be made into a transparency for use 
in modeling for class. 

HOMEWORK: 

1 . Bi eye 1 e Log 

2. Think about a design for a bicycle which can be used 
for another purpose. 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Briefly ask about how the Bike Logs are going 

2. Cooperative learning groups of four students in each 
group to design a bicycle with another use 

3. Transparencies of their designs 

4. Groups report on designs 

5. Would it be useful in New York? Beijing? 



HELPFUL INFORMATION: 

1. The average car costs over $33,000 dollars 

2. The number of bikes in PRC is about 1/3 the total 
of population 

3. One liter of gas costs 2.5 yuan 

4. An average new bicycle costs 250 yuan, the best bike 
costs 800 yuan, used bikes cost about 20 yuan 

5. The favorite bike, the Fenghuang, is manufactured in 

Shangha i 

6. There are special lanes on the street for bikes 

7. A license must be obtained - 5 yuan per year 

8. You must have your bike license card with you 

9. There are fines for operating the bike illegally, 
i. e. For riding two on a bike there is a fine 

of five or ten yuan, an illegally parked bike can 
cost 10-20 yuan, not riding in the bike lane can 
cost 20 yuan 
10 . All bikes must have a bel 1 



11. To have a flat fixed would cost about one yuan 

12. To park a bike in a bicycle parking lot costs two fen 

13. Beijing has the largest bike population in the world 
(nearly 3 mi 11 ion) 

14. Bicycles offer freedom, and mobility, allowing you to 
explore back roads, villages, temples 

15. Population of Beijing - 10,819,407 
Density - 360 people per square kilometer 



REFERENCES: 

1. Personal interviews with guides and interpreters in 
Bei j ing, Shanghai , Gul 1 in 

2. Slides taken by Sylvia Brown while in China 

3. Photos taken by Sylvia Brown while in China 

4. China's Population (Pamphlet), Bei j ing , China, 

New Star Publishers, 1992 

5. Kaplan, Fredric and Sobin, Julian, deKeijzer, 

China, 1989 Guidebook, 

Eurasia Press, New Jersey, 1989 

6. Videos 

7. Encyclopedias 



BICYCLE IDG 



Grade 

# 

Reason for using bike: (check as many as needed) 

Recreational 

Sports activity 

Paper route 

Visit someone 

School 

Job 

Transpor t goods 

Other Explain: 

Time of bike use: From To 

Tot a 1 s: hours minutes 

( Check one ) : 

My bike is my most important means of 
transpor tat ion . 

My bike is not my most important means or 
transpor tat ion . 



Name 
Date 



BIKES IN USE IN CHINA 




BICYCLE USED AS A FLATBED 




CHINESE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION: BUDDHISM; AN EXPERIENTIAL APPROACH 



By 

Daniel A. Camilli, Jr. 

Arlington Catholic High School 
Arlington, MA 
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Chinese Philosophy and Religion: Buddhism; An Experiential 
Approach . 

An Introductory Unit Assignment and Related Instructional 
Materials. 

by Daniel A, Camilli, Jr. M.A., M.Ed., 



Introduction 

The educational philosophy and methods presented in this unit 
were inspired by my Global Perspectives course . I created the 
Global Perspectives course in an attempt to provide high school 
students with an experiential approach to the cultures of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Although many of the materials and 
slides, etc. were acquired during my Fulbright travels in China, 
Hong Kong and Taiwan, I have attempted wherever possible to 
provide explainations or alternative sources for instructional 
materials used. Books, articles and other materials are listed 
in the reference section. In any event, the single most 
important aspect of this unit is the method not the materials. 
The central purpose, at all times is to provide students with 
an alternative cultural experience which is personal and 
hopefully transformative. The Buddha himself provides the Global 
Perspectives creed: 



Copyright (S) 1994 by D.A. Camilli, Jr. . All Rights Reserved. 
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"Do not accept anything simply because it has been said by your 
teacher, Or because it has been written in your sacred book, 
Or because it has been believed by many, Or because it has been 
handed down by your ancestors. Accept and live only according 
to what will enable you to see truth face to face." 

Buddha 

Although any aspect of this unit may be used individually such 
as the sections on Buddhism , my experience has been that there 
is a cumulative effect upon students when the unit is 
incorporated and experienced as a whole. The initial sections 
on meditation presented here along with some additional material 
regarding Buddhism and Chinese folk customs seem to help some 
students break out of their culturally learned understanding 
of experience and serve to prepare them for the more complex 
and abstract principles of Buddhism, Taoism etc.. Regardless 
of how you may choose to use this unit assignment I wish you 
success . 
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Part One: Introduction to Meditation 

Purpose: To introduce students to the Chinese and , indeed, 
Eastern perspective on the "inner world" of the mind and 
consciousness. This very simple introduction to meditation 
provides many students with their first "interior" experience; 
coming face to face with the stream of consciousness as they 
make an initial attempt to stop its flow and experience inner 
stillness . 

Method: The form of meditation which I use to introduce students 
to the "inner world" is called Vipassana; a mindfulness or 
insight method of Buddhist meditation. Although almost any other 
meditation technique may be applicable, I have found this simple 
approach to be the best starting point for those new to 
meditation. I introduce other techniques later in the course 
as students become more comfortable with the process . 

Technique: Students are seated comfortably in a softly or 
naturally lit room. A quiet, peaceful setting seems to be 
essential in the introductory stages. They are then asked to 
straighten their backs and sit in an upright position; gently 
close their eyes; let their jaw open slightly and take a deep 
breath in through the mouth and out through the nose. Students 

4 
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should be guided through this process with soft , gentle almost 
monotone directions. The teacher should say "Follow your breath 

in through the mouth and out through the nose in and out 

...feel the peace as you breath in through the mouth and out 
through the nose... if you have any passing thoughts view them 
as clouds blowing across the sky and gently return your attention 
to the breath flowing in through the mouth and out through the 
nose... in and out... in and out... in and out." 



The first few experiences should last at least three but no 
more than five minutes. When time is up say:" At the count of 
three gently open your eyes and reorient yourself to this space. 

One two... three. Leave the lights dim and allow some time 

for students to "take in" the experience then ask for feedback. 
Do NOT call on people but gently allow them to volunteer 
information. Remember that this is an extremely personal 
experience and some may not wish to share or may need time to 
process. It helps if the teacher can relate personal experiences 
with this or other kinds of meditation. 

Another interesting thing to call attention to is the "feeling" 
in the room... What does it feel like?... How is it different 
than before the meditation? Usually the room feels more peaceful 
and still after a group meditation and calling students attention 
to this can be a valuable aspect in developing the awareness 
process . 
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Meditation and Journal Keeping 

This meditation process should be done each day at the start 
of class and students should be expected to meditate for at 
least three minutes a day on their own as "homework" keeping 
a personal journal of experiences, feelings emotions etc.. The 
journal is NOT to be passed in or graded but is a personal record 
with which students may reflect on possibly instructive patterns 
and themes in their meditative experiences. Students may be 
asked to share journal entries with the class voluntarily. 

The voluntary sharing of journal entries can be one of the most 
rewarding aspects of this introduction to meditation as all 
kinds of experiences are usually related to the class. Some 
students will be more excited about this process than others 
and it is important for the teacher to point out that there 
are many different kinds of meditation designed to address the 
needs of different personality types. Just as no two people 
may learn in the same way; so may they meditate in different 
ways as well. 

The critical aspect of this process is that students become 
aware of this inner world and begin to understand its importance 
to so many of the people of China and Asia. It is also hoped, 
of course that they might use this as a form of self examination 
and personal growth and , in my experience over the past five 
years , many have . 
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As students become more comfortable with the process the teacher 
can add incense (preferably sandalwood which is said to be "the J 
smell of Buddhism") and meditative music. There are many 



excellent tapes with an Eastern feeling available for this 
purpose such as "Music for Zen Meditation" or "Bell Ringing 
In An Empty Sky". Check local music stores and/or Buddhist 
Temples and centers for ideas. 

Now that students have some personal experience with "what it's 
all about", they are ready to explore the basic premises of 
Buddhism. I find that using the meditation as an introduction 
to Buddhism serves to make many students more receptive to the 
often more unfamiliar ideas and tenents of the belief system. 

Outline of Basic Buddhist Principles 

(As presented in Global Insights ; People and Cultures by Hantula, 
Flickema et al. Merrill Publishing Company Columbus, Oh. 1987.) 

Origin: Imported from India and based upon teachings of 
Siddhartha Gautama (the Buddha). 

Major Beliefs: Life is suffering. Suffering is caused by desire 
for things to be as they are not. Suffering , however, has an 
end. The means to the end are the Middle Way of moderation and 
the Eightfold Path-Right Views, Right Intentions, Right Speech, 
Right Action, Right Occupation, Right Effort, Right Concentration 
and Right Meditation. 

Characteristic: Has split into several branches, virtually 
extinct in India by the 12th century AD, although influential 
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in China and Japan. 

A critical aspect in this explaination which I believe is 
overlooked in some high school texts , including this one r is 
the concept of reincarnation. The idea that the world is like 
a big classroom and that all people are here to work out the 
lessons that they need in order to attain enlightenment- and 
that we continue to come back or reincarnate again and again 
until we get it right. Please see reference section for 
additional books on Buddhism and meditation. 

Buddhism in China 

Buddhist influence can be seen in Chinese literature, art, 
scholarship and architecture by the 300 's AD* Each of these 
areas are explored in other sections of this unit. 

In this section I show students slides of the various Buddhist 
temples which I visited during my trip. Due to the limitations 
of the ERIC system, I am not able to reproduce slides here. 
However , slides or photos of more famous temples may be available 
at your local library or Buddhist temple/center. 

As with virtually all religions , Buddhism incorporated many 
of the beliefs and customs of local people as it spread 
throughout China and Asia. One of the ways in which Buddhism 
has adopted local folk customs in some areas of China is through 
the burning of "Spirit Money". Spirit money is burned as part 
of the worship ritual for a variety of purposes ranging from 
wishing for a good harvest to asking the spirits for a baby 
boy or girl. I have enclosed copies of spirit money with 
explainations of their purpose for classroom use. 

Still another aspect of folk culture which has found its way 
into some Chinese Buddhist practices is the use of a "Pu". 
The "Pu" consists of two half moon shaped pieces of wood. The 
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wooden (sometimes plastic) pieces are painted red (an auspicious 
color in China) and have a flat side and a rounded side. When 
they are held together on their flat sides they form a crescent 
shape. The practitioner holds the pieces together in such a 
fashion and , bowing three times towards the Buddha statue, 
asks the spirit world to hear his/her prayer or request then 
tosses the "Pu" in the air allowing it to land on the ground. 

If the "Pu" sections fall either both flat side up or down it 
signifies that the spirit world will now grant a hearing. If 
it should land one on its flat side and the other on the round 
the spirits will hear" you some other time". 

I have also enclosed a photocopy of a Pu. Some students or 
classes might wish to make a pu out of pine, balsa or some other 
soft wood and demonstrate their use to the class. 

Buddhist Hermits in China: 

In order to introduce students to one of the many different 
lifestyles inspired by Buddhism, I have also included a copy 
of "Finding Hermit Heaven" by Bill Porter as published in 
Silkroad Magazine, June/ July 1993. From his book Road To Heaven 
published by Mercury House, San Francisco. 1993. 



References: A short list of books about Buddhism/Chinese Buddhism 
and Meditation which I use in uiy course( with brief commentary). 

Gautama, Sidhartha (The Buddha). The Dharmmapada . Translated 

by Juan Mascaro'. A collection of 423 aphorisms which illustrate 

the Buddhist dhamma or Dharma (moral system)." In the Dhammapada 
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we can hear the voice of the Buddha 11 says Mascaro. Viking 
Penguin, Inc. , 40 West 23rd St. New York, New York. 1973. 



Goddard, Dwight. A Buddhist Bible . Introduction by Huston Smith. 
A classic compilation of major works of Buddhist scripture 
including several selections from Chinese sources. 
Beacon Press, Boston, Ma. 1970 

Han, Shan. Cold Mountain Poems . Classic collection of Buddhist 
inspired poetry by Chinese Buddhist hermit. 

Shambala Pocket Classics Series (also available in several other 
editions from a number of publishers.) Shambala Books, Boston, 
Ma. 1993. 

Levine, Stephen. A Gradual Awakening . Excellent explaination 
of Vipassana Meditation in clear straight-forward language. 
Includes a number of exercises and guided meditations. 
Anchor Books Anchor Press/Doubleday , Garden City, New York. 
1 979. 

Marshall, George N., Buddha: The Quest For Serenity . Introduction 
by Huston Smith. A biography of the Buddha. Beacon Press, Boston, 
Ma. 1978. 

Rahula, Walpola. What The Buddha Taught . U A lucid and faithful 
account of the Buddha's teachings", says the Journal of The 
Buddhist Society. Grove Press, Inc. New York, New York. 1974. 

Ross, Nancy Wilson. Buddhism: A Way Of Life And Thought . 
Classic explaination and description of general teaching and 
practice as well as specific approaches to Theraveda, Tibetan 
and Zen Buddhism. Vintage Books, New York, New York. 1980. 
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hermit heaven 

itadw raconteur and xmter 
Bill Porter searches for China's 
Buddhist hermits in his new book 
Road to Heaven, published by 
Mercury House, San Francisco 

hroughout Chinese history, there have always been people who preferred to 
spend their lives in the mountains, getting by on less, sleeping under thatch, 
_ wearing old clothes, working the higher slopes, talking Hide, writing even less - 
maybe a few poems. Out of touch with the times but not with the seasons, they culu- 
vated roots of the spirit, trading fladand dust for mountain mist. Distant and insignifi- 
cant, they were the most respected men and women in the world's oldest society. 

No explanation has ever been offered or demanded for the admiration the Chi- 
nese have had for hermits. Hermits were simply there: beyond city 
walls, in the mountains, lone columns of smoke after a snowfall. As far 
back as records go, there were always hermits in China. 

My own acquaintance with China's hermit tradition began in 1972, 
when I left the United States and moved to China's island province of 
Taiwan. I lived in a Buddhist monastery: up before dawn to chant sutras, 
song of the bell at night, three vegetarian meals a day, a room, a bed, 
a mosquito net, no bill. When my legs got too sore or my mind too 
restless for meditation, I read. 

My favourite stories were Confucian and Taoist tales about hermits 
in the hills of ancient China. I could understand someone wanting 
nothing more than to live a simpler life inside a cloud, under a pine 
tree, somewhere out of town, surviving on moonlight, taro, and hercp. Other than a 
mountain, they didn't need much: a little mud, some thatch, a patch of melons, a row 
of tea bushes, a trellis of chrysanthemums, a break in the weather. 

Since the Yellow Emperor's time [some five thousand years ago], there must have 
been a million hermits in China. But reading about them only made me wonder if they 
could have survived the twentieth century. Whenever I asked the monks in Taiwan, tney 
assured me that China's hermits no longer existed. After a century of revolution, war, 
and oppression, how could they? Still, I wondered. 

In the spring of 1989, after the government in Taiwan lifted its ban on travel to the 
Chinese mainland, I decided to go there with American photographer Steve Johnson 
I had no idea where we would find hermits but assumed that if any were left they would 
be in the mountains. But which mountains? And even if we happened to find the right 
one, how would we find the right trail, much less the hut? And would they welcome a 
couple of foreigners brandishing a tape recorder and a camera? 

We headed southwest of Beijing for Wutaishan, the ancient residence of Manjusn, 
Bodhisattva of Wisdom, and the northernmost of four mountains selected for special 
veneration by Buddhists in China. But the abbots in the area said, as far as they knew, 
there were no hermits on Wutaishan or on any other mountain in China. 

1 stopped an old monk who was helping reconstruct one of the buildings damaged 
by the Red Guards during the Cultural Revoludon. When I repeated my standard 
question he said, "Of course there are still hermits in China/ My heart stopped. Then 
he added, "But when you meet them, you won't know them. You won't find them, 
unless they want to be found/ He laughed and returned to his work. That night 1 lay 
wondering how we would find people who didn't want to be found. 

We headed south from Beijing to Sian and beyond to the Tsaotang Temple a two- 
hour drive further southwest. This is where Kumarajiva stayed 1,600 years ago when he 
produced his transcendentally beautiful translations of Buddhist sutras. 
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Silkroad Magazine. 
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At a mountainiop pagoda near the temple, the view was one 
of endless serrated ridges, cloud-wrapped peaks, and turquoise 
streams. It looked like the perfect place for hermits, The trail led 
past the mud walls of an old temple. We could hear voices, and 
our guide knocked on th»» door. It opened, and five young monks 
ushered us through a courtyard and into a room that contained 
a table and five stools. We sat, and they poured us cups of hoi 
water and added something like presweetcned orange Kool-Aid, 
efreshed, I asked our hosts: "Arc there any hermits in 
' these mountains?" One of the monks answered, "Of 
. course. Which hermits do you want to know about?" 
Over the next hour, we drank hot Kool-Aid and listened. Some 
had been in the mountains for only one winter; others hadn't 
been down in fort)' years. Apparently, we had found Hermit 
Heaven. One of the monks said: "These are the Chungnan 
Mountains. This is where monks and nuns come who are sincere 
about their practice." 

We sought out a nun by the name of Yuan-chao (who I'd 
met on a previous trip) who now lived in an adobe hut on a 
plateau beneath Kuanyinshan peak in the mountains. Another 
nun led us to Yuan-chao's hut. She was sitting cross-legged on 
her k y ang, an adobe bed with a built-in oven, common through- 
out northern China. As I walked in, she said, "You Ye back. Good, 
Now we can talk. Last time I wasn't sure. Now I know you've 
come for the Dharma [ideal truth)." 

I was glad I had made the effort to visit her 
again. She was 88, but I've seldom talked with 
anyone as alert. She was born in Chilin Province 
in northeast China into a family of six genera- 
tions of doctors. Her grandfather was a Buddhist 
monk, and her father also became a monk. She 
became a novice at 16 and graduated from the 
Buddhist academy in Peking, Afterward, she re- 
turned to the northeast where she established 
four Buddhist academies herself. 



Yuan-chao had taught Buddhism to so many students for so 
many years, I think she had her lectures memorized, or at least 
her quotes, which she chanted. From my bag, I took out a sheet 
of calligraphy paper and asked if she would write down for me 
the essence of Buddhist practice. She put the paper aside and I 
didn't raise the subject again. Two months later, back in Taiwan, 
I received the sheet of paper in the mail with four words: good- 
will, compassion, joy, detachment. Her calligraphy was as strong 
and clear as her mind. 

On another quest for hermits, we visited Tailaoshan, a 
mountain just inside the northwest tip of Fujian Province. A 
Buddhist layman we met on the trail led us to a cave where an 85- 
year-old monk had been living for the past fifty years. In the 
course of our conversation, the monk asked me who this Chair- 
man Mao was that I kept mentioning. He said he had moved into 
the cave in 1939 after the spirits of the mountain appeared to 
him in a dream and asked him to become the mountain's pro- 
tector. He hadn't been down the mountain since then. 

Disciples and local villagers brought him the few things he 
needed. And he didn't need much: Hour, cooking oil. salt, and 
once every Five years or so a new blanket or set of robes. His 
practice was [reciting] the name of the Buddha: Amitabha, 
Buddha of the InFmite. After so many mountains searching for 
hermits, we were finally feeling at home with the Infinite. ^ 



I asked if she would write 
down for mo the esse no e of 
Buddhist practice. Two months 
later, I received the sheet of 
paper in the mail with four 
words: goodwill, compassion, 
joy, detachment. 



MS i. 
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The enclosed unit of lessons on China 
employs a variety of creative skills and media 
varying the learning environment, activities and 
mediums involving the full range of senses 
for the Learning Disordered Child. 

While these lessons are not intended to be all inclusive, 
they do t>rovide a sampling of the many possibilities 
available in teaching this subject to the L.D. child. 

The class in auestion consists of 30 to 36 9th Grade 
Global Studies students, ages 1^ to 17. Among these 
are anywhere from one (1) to seven (7) mainstreamed 
Special Education students with learning disorders 
(that have been diagnosed). Their learning disabilities 
range from the organic — Dyslexia, brain damage, impaired 
acuity, hunger and related deficiencies, developmental lag, 
and drug addiction — to ttv? inorganic — language barriers, 
school environment and home environment — and any combination 
of the above. 

Taria is typical of the mainstreamed L.D. child. 
While his math skills are at the 9th grade Regents level, 
his reading skills are those of a 3rd grader. Specifically, 
Tariq nepds to improve decoding what he reads. Kevin, yet 
to be diagnosed, comes from a seriously dysfunctional family; 
he has poor work habits and has great difficulty completing 
assignments . 

These lessons are designed with flexibility in mind. 
If three O) days are necessary to complete a lesson, it's 
acceptable to do that. We must always remember that our 
urimary goal is to instill in the students a love and desire 
for knowledge. Stimulating the pace by which they arrive 
there is our challenge. 



ERLC 
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Unit Objectives: 



The students will . . . 

1. Understand the main geographica 1 features of 
China • 

2. Appreciate that China has on* of the oldest con- 
tinuous civilizations, whose culture and traditions 
were established centuries ^go . 

1. Understand tho ' % rfoct of Imn<*r in » i nrn on China and 
why China underwent revolution. 

k. See how ways of life are undergoing changes. 

5. Appreciate the depth of Chinese culture and its 
contribution to world culture. 

6. Learn to identify and appraise the main ide^s in 
reading materials . 

7. Learn to highlight main ideas, and to reorganize 
and classify main ideas into outline format. 

8. Learn to observe visual materials (videos, slides) 
and describe what is seen. 

9. Learn to locate and identify important geographic 
features on maps. 

i.O. Analyze and synthesize conclusions based on observations 
and nri or know! nr\r.o r . 

11. Learn to work as a member of a team in cooperative 
efforts at completing assigned tasks. 

12. Acouire vocabulary. 

13. Enhance decoding skills. 

1 1\> # Detect similarities and differences, and evaluate 
advantages and disadvantages. 

15. Express inspiration and impressions either visually, 
verbally, or kineticly. 

16. Infer cultural values. 

17. Reorganize and simplify their experiences into a 
coherent structure . 

18. Improve reading and writing skills. 

19. Increase openness and sensitivity to others. 

20. Enjoy themselves lost i.n thought. 

21. Ask for more. 
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Lesson #1 — 



What is life like in China? An Introduction. 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Describe what they see in the video, 

2. Analyze the slice of Chinese history shown in the 
video, and draw some conclusions based on their 
observations . 

Ma t^ri al s : VCR, TV, virion - Th^ Ho.nrt of tho Dragon , Episode 1 - 
"Reni'Mnbor i.ng . " 

Method: 1. Students are to write down their general observations 
and impressions based on the video. 

2. Students should list what we are able to learn from 
China's memories. 

3. Students should note questions they wish answered 
in class discussion. 



Homework: Students are to read handout material on China's 

Geography from pages 144 & 145 in Mastering Global 
Studies (reprinted with prior permission ); students 
are to highlight the main ideas and facts with a 
yellow magic marker, and they are to make an outline 
of the higlighted passages. (See attached) 



Lesson #2 — How have Geography ♦ Location, and Climate influenced 
China? 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Identify and appraise "Main Ideas; 1 

2. Organize and classify "Main Ideas" into outline form. 



Materials: Overhead projector, screen, extension cord, pointer 



Method : 



1. Review handout on China* s geographic features using 
an overhead projector and a pointer to guide students 
in appraising which ideas and facts to highlight. 

2. Develop a blackboard out lino utilizing student responses. 



9 
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Homework: Students are to enter into their notebooks the first 
three (3) of "Ten Keys to Knowing China" on page 534 
of our textbook: Geography - Our Changing World . 
Students are also to examine and study the Physical Map 
and the Population Map on pages 532 & 533 and answer: 
Where is China's population most dense? Why do they 
live where they do? 

2S 



Sample Homework 



144 CHINA 



GEOGRAPHY 



In this section you will read 
about the major geographic 
features of China, and how 
these features have affected 
its people and history. 



THINK ABOUT IT 



Look at the map of China on page 145. Where do you think the majority of China's popula- 
tion lives? 



Un- 



important Terms: As you read this section, look for the following terms: 
♦ Hwang Ho / Yangtze ♦ Ethnocentrism 



SIZE AND LOCATION 

China 15 one of the largest countries in the world. It occupies most of the mainland of East Asia, cover- 
ing 3.7 million square miles. The map below shows that China is slightly larger than the United States. 
China s neighbors to the north and west are Russia and Mongolia- To the east lies the Pacific Ocean. 



— A Comparison of China and the U.S.— 



MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC FEATURES AND 
THEIR EFFECTS 

MOUNTAINS 

On the southern and western borders of China are some of 
the world's high mountains, including the Himalayas, the 
highei r . in the world. These mountains have protected and 
isolated China from other nations. Cut off from the outside 
world. China's people developed a unified culture. This help- 
+ ed promote ethnocentrism (the belief that one's culture is 
superior to all other cultures) among the Chinese. 



DESERTS 

Much of western China is made up of deserts; the Gobi Desert 

is the largest. Because of this geographic feature, a high population density exists in the eastern part 
of the country ( the greater the number of people, the higher the population density). 




CHINA 145 
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RIVERS AND RIVER VALLEYS 

Like other ancient civilizations (the Egyptians along the Nile and the Indians along the Indus River) 
the Chinese developed their earliest civilization in river valleys. River valleys such as the Hwang Ho ♦ 
bellow River) and the Yangtze have been very important to China, providing water for transportation ♦ 
and agriculture. 



CLIMATE 

Because of its large size, China's climate varies greatly from one part of the country to another. Most 
Chinese live in the eastern part of the nation where the most fertile soil is found. The southeast part 
or China receives plenty of rainfall from monsoons, making it easier to grow rice and other crops. 



SUMMING UP: GEOGRAPHY 

China, located in eastern Asia, is one of the largest countries in the world. Mountains have played 
an important role in China's history, allowing it to develop apart from the rest of the world. 



THINKING IT OVER 



Were you correct in locating the most populated area of China? 

What might you now answer? 

Why? 
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What does flfto/Tftphic China look like? 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Locate and identify the major geographic features 
of China, 

2. Bosition and reconstruct those features using a 
clay model, 

3. Label those features using a color code. 

Materials: Topographic map of China on_ display, clay, paints, 
brushes, cardboard or masonite 



Method: 
Day 1 - 

Day 2 - 



Using man display, handouts and textbook maps as 
guides . . . 

Studnntr, will create a sculpture of China complete 
with mountains, river valleys, and coastal plains. 

Students will color code their maps to indicate 
elevation, rivers, deserts, oceans & seas. 
Students will label the Great Wall and major cities 
such as Beijing, X'ian, Shanghai, and Hong Kong. 



Homework: 



Students will examine and study the political, physical, 
and population maps of China located on pages 531 to 533 
of their text, Geography . Study for "Team Test" of 
map-reading skills. 



Lesson #^ — Team Test of our geographic knowledge, 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Locate, identify, gather and cite geographic 

features in China, 
2 Discover the rewards of cooperation and teamwork 

in successfully completing this exam at their own pace. 

Topographic map of China on display. World map on display, 
a class set of Hammond's Basin Map skills, ten (10) pairs 
of chopsticks, 36 fortune cookies, and China map ques- 
tionnaire 

1. Students are to team-up into teams of twos (2s). 

2. All teams are competing to complete the map questionnaire 
(see attached). 

3. Students may use wall displays, Basic Map Skills, their 
textboo'c, and/or notes to cnmnW-t" the qunstionnairo. 

k The first five (5) teams to complete the test correctly 
' will receive chopsticks; all contestants will receive 
a fortune cookie. 

Homework: Students will read "The Growth of the Chinese Empire" 

Homewor*. ^ ^ Geography . They W i 11 answer 

Review Questions 1-3 and Thought Questions 1&2 on page 

539. 



Materials : 



Method: 
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Lesson #5 - 



Is China's history visible in China today? 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Enter and organize in their notebooks their visual 

and auditory observations based on a slide presentation 
and teacher's commentary, 

2. Continue working as teams by comparing notes and 
observations . 



P/Jaterials: Slide projector, screen, extension cord, pointer, 
and slides of China (with particular emphasis on 
the Forbidden City, X'ian and the Terra Cotta Warriors, 
the Great Wall, and Shanghai's Bund) 



Method: 1. Students are tc take notes based on slides viewed and 
on commentary. 
2. Teammates are encouraged to compare notes and share 
their observations. 



Homework: Students will read, highlight, and outline handout on 

"Chinese Civilization" from images 147 & 148 in Mastering 
Global Studies . Students will also read "The System 
Palls Under Outside Pressure," oages 542 & 5^3 in 
Geography ; and answer Review Questions 1-3 and Thought 
Questions 1&2 on oage 5^3. 



Lesson #6 why w a s th^re Revolution in China? 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Take notes while observing a documentary video, 

2. Evaluate 5 and appraise the recpntion received by the 
Communists uoon entering Beijing in 1949, 

3. Continue working as teams by comparing notes and 
observations. 

Materials: VCR, TV, Video - The Great Wall Of Iron , Episode 2 - 
"Peoples' War." 

Method: 1. Students are to take notes based on video presentation. 

2. In addition to general observations, students are to 
answer: - ''toy were the Japanese so hated? 

- Why did many nationalists join the Communists 

- Why were the Communists greeted with cheers? 

- How does the music make you feel about what 
you are seeing? 

3. Consult with teammate. 

Homework: Read, highlight, and outline handout on "China Under Ma 
from oage 149 in Mastering Global Studies . Also read, 
highlight, and outline handout on "Major Ideas of 
Communism," from Dage 153. 
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Lesson #7 Why was Communism in its extreme form destructive? 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Enhance their reading comprehension and decoding skills 

2. Enter vocabulary into notes, 

3. Select events, facts and observations to enter into 
notes , 

k. consult with teammate. 

Materials: Reading selection from Life and Death in Shanghai 
by Nien Chang, excerpted in TIME, June 8, 1987 
(reprinted with prior permission), plain white paper, 
envelopes, waste basket, matches 

Method: 1. Students and teacher will read together, out-loud 
(by volunteers) for discussion. 

2. Students will highlight key Dassages, statements, 
ideas, events, and facts of personal interest ... 
to be entered into notes. 

3. Students will write a letter to the spirit of Mao Zedon 
and send the letter off to him through the act of 
burning it. 

Homework: Students will read, highlight, and outline handout 
material on "China Under Deng," from page 150 in 
Mastering Global Studies ; Students will also read 
"Communist Pathways to Modernization," pages 563 to 
568 in Geography , and answer Review Questions 1-3 
and Thought Questions 1&2 on page 565 and Review 
Questions 1-4 and Thoght Questions 1&2 on page 568. 



Lesson #8 — How successfully is China modernizing? 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Assemble and organize notes based on visual and 
auditory observations, 

2. continue to consult with teammate. 

Materials: Slide "projector, screen, extension cord, pointer, 
a "Collage of China Today >! wall display, and slides 
of "modern" China (with particular emphasis on building 
street vendors, modes of transport, beggars and "fluid" 
-population at the train terminal n f as well as the new 
urban "yuppie" 

Method: 1. Students are to take notes based on slides viewed and 
on commentary. 

2. Teammate consultations continue. 



Homework: Using American magazines, newspapers, and family photos 
student. ? are to assemble photos for a "Collage" -that 
reflects life in the United States. 



Lesson #9 — 



How similar is life in (urban) China to life in 
(urban) America"? 
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Objectives: The students will ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"U Detect similarities and differences in the urban life- 
styles of 'Chinese and Americans, 

2. Evaluate those lifestyles and their relative advantages 
and disadvantages, 

3. While continuing to work in teams of two (2). 

Matori*lr>: Stacks of BEIJING REVTKW, CHTN A TODAY, and CHINA 

RECONSTRUCTS j oaktag <Sc/or cardboard, scissors, glue, 
and adhesive tat)e 



Method j 



Students, in teams of two (2), are to select photos of 
life in urban China that reflects modern life today. 

Students are to note similarities and differences in 
lifestyles and environments of China and the U.S. 

Team members are to discuss the relative advantages & 
disadvantages of living in either or both countries, 
and prepare to defend their selections. 



Homework: Students will read, highlight, and outline handout 

material on "Chinese Society and the Arts," from, pages 
15^ & 155 in Mastering Global Studies . 



Lesson #10 — How similar/diff erent is Chinese music from American? 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Allov; their imaginations to flow with the music to 

2. Give expression to their impressions by "just doing" 
a poem, a drawing, or whatever moves them, 

3. And evaluate (and experience?) the undercurrents 
underlying Chinese music, art, and culture. 

Materials: Audio cassette player, audio cassette of American urban 
hio-hon rar>, audio cassette of Chinese instrumental, 
blank white paper, number two pencils 

Method: I. Students are to first listen to American urban hio-hon 
ran and, using it as a springboard, draw an image with 
pencil or with words of what comes to mind. 

2. Students next listen to Chinese instrumental and,^ 

using it as a springboard, drav; an image with pencil or 
with words of whatever comes to mind. 

Homework: Students are to finish their drawings and/or compose 
a poem using their earlier images as springboards. 



ERLC 
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Lesson #11 — How does China's art reflect her cultural values? 



Objectives: The students will . . . 

1. Evaluate the differences contrasting the arts of China 
with those of the U.St, 

2. Infer cultural values underlying Chinese arts. 

Materials: Assorted samples of Chinese arts and artifacts (ie. 

Statues of the Buddha, of Quan Lin - the Goddess of Mercy, 
and of a Terra Cotta warrior; paintings of poots and of 
nature; calligraphy; harmony balls; et.al. .), an audio 
cassette -olayer, and audio cassettes of Chinese music 
and Buddhist chants 



Method: 1. Evaluate Previous night's homework assignment 

2. Contrast/comt) lament with samples of Chinese art, music, 
t>oetry, and artifacts. 

3. Note observations and conclusions arrived at from 
hands-on analysis and discussion. 



Homework: Write-out the Dost card from China as instructed in the 
handout (attached) telling frionds of what you've seen 
during your journey to China, Also study for Unit Exam. 



Texts — 



Geography: Our Changing World by English, Schule, & Lindon, 
West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mastering Global Studies , by Killoran, Zimmer, & Jarrett, 
Jarrett Publishing Company, New York and California 

Basic Map Skills , by Graham & Thomas, 
Hammond Incorporated , New Jersey 
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Pretend you are a young traveler and X f ian 
\r, your lant ston on a trin arounH China. 
Write a postcard back to your family or friends 
that describes what you have seen there, and 
what you have bought to take back with you. 
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''TEACH KNOWLEDGE, FORM HUMAN CHARACTER" 
Moral Education in the People's Republic of China 

Helen A. Finken 
Iowa City High School 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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Jlaoshu Yuren, meaning 'teach knowledge, 
form human character/ is the term Chinese educa- 
tors often use to refer to education because it ac- 
knowledges the pervasiveness of moral education as a 
goal in the educational program. 

The purpose of this lesson is to provide teacher 
background and student activities about moral 
education in Greater China: the People's Republic of 
China, Taiwan and Hong Kong. The materials and 
observations were gathered from an on-site study 
tour to Beijing, Xian, Guilin, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Taiwan sponsored by the Fulbright-Hayes 
Seminar Abroad Program in 1993 and through 
follow-up research. The work and advice of Dr. 
Stanley Rosen, Fulbright Academic Escort, Dr. Gerard 
Postiglione, University of Hong Kong, and Dr. Jeffrey 
Meyer, University of South Carolina, are reflected in 
this lesson. 

On-Slte Observations 

A variety of components of moral education 
were observed and discussed during the Fulbright- 
Hayes Seminar: 

The Chinese schools visited by the Fulbright 
delegation displayed several portraits in their hall- 
ways to serve as models for students: Stalin, Lenin, 
Albert Einstein, Madame Curie and famous Chinese 
scientists. Inspirational inscriptions were placed on 
blackboards at school doorways. Pictures of one-child 
families were hung in nursery school rooms, and 
Young Pioneers wore their uniforms with red ker- 
chiefs. In Guilin, a small shop in the main shopping 
area, sold posters of Mao Zedong, English workbooks, 
children's storybooks, and the "Rules for Daily 
Behavior" posters which are displayed in primary and 
middle schools. When we questioned school officials 
about the content of the moral education program, 
they most frequently mentioned 'civics' or law- 
related' courses. 

Moral education is not just the province of the 
schools. The Shanghai Women's Federation discussed 
their attempt to teach the 'Five Goods' to the general 
population, a program that has been in effect since 
1983: 

THE FIVE GOODS 

1. Everyone should work hard. 

2. Parents of the older generation should 
educate their young. 

3. Respect the old; love the young. 

4. Be a good neighbor. 

5. Practice good family planning. 

The Women's Federation sponsors 'festivals' to 
show families 'healthy' ways of behaving— sharing 
books, acdvities, and conversations. They advocate 
equality between husbands and wives. The Women's 
Federation also sponsors five-day camps for youth 
where students are expected to help with daily 
chores. 

In the Republic of China, the Ministry of 
Culture promotes and teaches Chinese culture 
throughout the country. The schools and society 
promote Confucian ideals. Teachers remarked that 
individual students are like a "blade of grass," and it 
is their goal to create a "luxurious lawn." Family days 
are planned at culture centers where traditional arts 



and crafts can be experienced. There is strong support 
for traditional performing artists and traditional 
artisans. In Hong Kong the approach to moral 
education has been to focus on acceptable social 
behaviors, again using the Confucian model. 

Instructional Objectives 

By the end of the lesson, the students will be 
able to: 

1. Define moral education as instruction about 
what is 'right' and 'wrong' within a particular 
cultural context. 

2. Compare and contrast moral education in the 
People's Republic of China, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. 

3. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages (for 
individuals and institutions) of teaching 
moral education. 

4. Describe the historical and contemporary 
goals of moral education in the People's 
Republic of China. 

5. Design future models for moral education in 
China based upon current social trends, 
economic conditions and belief systems. 

Rationale 

Each society, whether it is a small hunting and 
gathering band such as the Bushmen of the Kalahari 
Desert or a multi-ethnic population comprised of 
millions of people, establishes ideals of acceptable 
behavior and devises ways to teach them to its 
progeny. Sometimes the responsibility to teach the 
behaviors and values are the sole responsibility of the 
family. But more frequently , religious institutions, 
youth groups, civic groups, and the state, particularly 
through its schools, are involved. 

It will be helpful to discuss the nature of moral 
education in America as part of the introduction to 
this topic. Students will probably suggest that there is 
no consensus in America about how to teach 'right' 
and 'wrong.' Debates over censored books, R-rated 
films and prayer-in-the-schools exemplify our diverse 
opinions in this area. The fact that these issues are 
openly debated reflects our Constitutional principles 
of the freedom of speech and the separation of 
church and state. The practice of local school control 
also impacts the nature of moral education in this 
country. Disagreements about the content of moral 
education occur in authoritarian societies as well, 
primarily because moral education is seen as a means 
through which the state can obtain order and stabili- 
ty. 

Teacher Background 

Hong Kong 

Historically, moral education had a distinctly 
Confucian flavor. Guidelines published in 1981 
stated that schools were to 'develop a moral sensibili- 
ty, to promote character formation and training, to 
encourage correct attitudes towards life, school and 
community." Very little mention was made about 
China though students were taught about how the 
government of Hong Kong worked and their rights 
and responsibilities as citizens. The content of the 



1989 social studies syllabus mentions the Basic Law 
and the joint agreement with Great Britain. As of 
1993, there is an increasing attempt to teach about 
Chinese culture and the PRC. Lessons include study- 
ing the biography of Mao Zedong, the value of 
central planning, and the development and structure 
of the Chinese Communist party. Prior to 1982, these 
activities could have resulted in the closure of a Hong 
Kong school, the dismissal of a teacher or the with- 
drawal of government financial support since they 
were related to a political party. 

Hong Kong's impending change of status in 
1997 will continue to impact the content of moral 
and political education of Hong Kong students. 
According to Dr. Stanley Rosen, Fulbright Academic 
Escort, teachers in Hong Kong are using self -censor- 
ship and avoiding political subjects. The curriculum 
is changing to reflect a more neutral or Chinese 
perspective on historical events instead of a British 
view. Some social studies teachers are switching to 
teaching English;changes in 1997 may bring into 
question their opinions and political positions. 

Republic of China 

Moral education in the Republic of China has 
three main themes: filial piety, patriotism and 
diligent study (in contrast to manual labor promoted 
in the PRC). The approach is distinctly Confucian. 
Filial piety is by far the most important, as reflected 
in the frequency of lessons which emphasize that 
value. If a student respects his/her parents, the belief 
is that teachers, classmates, the elderly and the 
general public will also be treated well and that order 
will be maintained. 

These Confucian beliefs are taught through 
models such as Lai-tzu, a 70 year-old man who still 
serves his parents. He dresses to please them, prepares 
their favorite foods and entertains them to raise their 
spirits. Authority figures such as teachers, school 
principals, government leaders and parents are 
models, too. There is additional instruction in how to 
behave in interpersonal relations. Developing an 
appreciation of nature and living harmoniously with 
it is an important aspect of education as well. 

People's Republic of China 

From 1949 until 1980, moral education in the 
People's Republic of China reflected the political, 
social, and economic goals of building a 'new soci- 
ety.' There was an emphasis on self-sacrifice for the 
good of the society, manual work (schools often had 
small factories attached to them up through the 
Cultural Revolution), the family as it related to the 
'national family,' and the Young Pioneers and the 
Community Youth League were positive ways for 
youth to help build the country. The authority 
figures included political leaders, self-sacrificing 
heroes such as Lei Feng, and peasant, workers and 
soldiers. The Confucian ideals were actively refuted 
and teachers, who were seen as heirs of Confucius, 
were criticized during the Cultural Revolution. 
Agricultural and rural life were portrayed as honor- 
able and desirable. "Learn from the peasants, workers 
and soldiers!" became a popular slogan. 

The attitude towards nature was that it was to 



be conquered and applied to China's development 
(i.e. Anti-Sparrow Campaign). The purpose of educa- 
tion was to help a person become productive, not 
just learned. Therefore, moral education was 'institu- 
tion centered' rather than 'people centered.' 
During the Cultural Revolution, the country was in 
chaos. Schools, when open, promoted students on 
their class background rather than on their abilities. 
Grades and examinations were eliminated. The 
emphasis was on how 'red' a person's beliefs were 
rather than on how 'experf their skills were. The 
entire country underwent political re-education based 
on Mao Zedong's leftist beliefs. 

With the introduction of the Four Moderniza- 
tions (army, science and technology, agriculture and 
industry) by Premier Deng Xiaoping, the pendulum 
has swung toward economic reform. Beginning in 
1985, nine years of schooling became compulsory. 
Current moral education themes are reflected in the 
forty "Rules for Daily Behavior" and the politics and 
law classes. There is emphasis on the Four Basic 
Principles (adherence to socialism, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, rule by the communist party, and 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong thought). Since the 
student demonstrations at Tiananmen Square in 
1989, the government has made efforts, particularly 
at the university level, to do political re-education 
work. There is a strong concern about establishing 
societal stability so that economic reforms can 
continue without disruption from demands for 
political reforms. 

As the Chinese are trying to adjust to economic 
reforms and ideas from the West, there is a confusion 
in social values. In traditional and Communist 
China, model citizens were used to teach values. Now 
that strategy is questioned because the models do not 
meet contemporary problems and their promotion 
results in very little change. Some Chinese and 
outside observers suggest that instead of relying on 
the virtues of individual models, there should be a 
stronger legal code that establishes the standard for 
behavior. 

Currently, five types of education are promoted 
in Chinese schools: intellectual, moral, physical, 
aesthetic, and labor (teaching the value of productive 
work, appreciation for workers and their contribu- 
tions to society, group spirit and cooperation). Moral 
education is found in all aspects of the educational 
program. It is taught through textbooks, bi-weekly 
moral education classes, weekly class meetings, bi- 
weekly meetings of the Young Pioneers (through age 
13) or Communist Youth League (14 up), annual 
celebrations, contests and family education pro- 
grams. The media broadcasts moral education 
programs as well. Community members from busi- 
ness, politics, and the military are involved, when 
possible, in moral education classes. • 

This lesson will challenge students to think 
about the purposes and forms moral education has 
taken in Greater China and how moral education 
might be used to help the People's Republic of China 
meet its contemporary needs. 
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Jiaashu \luren 

Teaching Sequence 



This lesson is designed to be flexible so that 
each instructor may adapt the concepts and materi- 
als about moral education to their student's needs. It 
is assumed that the students will have studied the 
historical development of the People's Republic of 
China before participating in this activity. A suggest- 
ed teaching sequence that includes all the materials 
follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

Use Overhead (OHT) #1— Introduction to 
Moral Education — to elicit student ideas about moral 
education and citizenship education. 

LESSON DEVELOPMENT 

Using the background materials provided with 
the lesson, prepare an overview of moral education 
in the People's Republic of China. Use OHT's #2-#7 
and the handout on China's 'model citizen/ Lei 
Feng, to illustrate the points you want to make about 
the form and substance of moral education in China 
since 1949. It is suggested that the students clap out 
the Three Character Songs in pairs. Discuss role 
models in America: Who are they? What values do 
they represent? What is the role of the government/ 
school in promoting role models? What is the role of 
popular culture in creating role models? Who should 
be role models for young people? 

Examine the junior middle school "Rules for 
Daily Behavior." Have the students analyze the 
values they represent. Look for similarities with 
values commonly taught in the United States. Where 
are these values taught in America? What role should 
schools play in teaching moral values? Are there any 
rules which are unique to China? 
What overall message do these rules give to the 
junior middle school students? 

Introduce the ROLE PLAY: JIAOSHU YUREN. 
You may do this activity in a 'jigsaw' format by first 
having all the students playing similar roles meet to 
clarify their positions. Then they can break into 
groups of three and work through the issues in- 
volved in creating a moral education program for 
China in the late 1990s. Students will complete their 
action plans in this group of three. 



Debrief the role play by discussing the dilem- 
mas China is facing and summarizing the creative 
options the students formulated. 

EVALUATION 

Have students write a response to this essay 
question: 

What challenges does the People's Republic of 
China face as it approaches the 21st century and 
how might JIAOSHU YUREN (moral education) help 
them meet those challenges? Include advantages and 
disadvantages of at least two moral education 
approaches the Chinese might use to meet their 
goals. 

ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 

With the increased use of automobiles in the 
PRC, and the need to provide more funding for 
schools, there is an opportunity for a new school- 
based enterprise: the creation, printing and sale of 
bumper stickers. This is a common practice in the 
United States where you often see bumper stickers 
that read "Proud Parent of a (school name) Honor 
Student" or "All-State Music Parent." These stickers 
promote good study habits and music proficiency. 
Discuss the criteria that bumper stickers must meet 
in order to be appropriate for the moral education 
goals of the PRC. Students should write the slogans, 
design the stickers, post them for display and discuss 
their appropriateness for current goals of the PRC. 

Students could also design a game to teach 
values. In India, the traditional game 'Snakes and 
Ladders' is used to teach values. The American 
version is 'Chutes and Ladders/' Prior to 1980, 
schools in the PRC taught a version of tug-of-war 
that emphasized working hard but keeping each 
team equal. The strongest children were placed at the 
head of each side of the rope; the smaller children 
were at the ends. As each team struggled to pull the 
other side across the line, the smaller children ran 
between the teams to keep each side equal! Pose this 
challenge to your students: What game could be 
designed for children in China that would teach 
current moral education goals? 
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RULES FOR DAILY BEHAVIOR 

(People's Republic of China - Junior Middle School) 



self-respect 

1. Sit, stand, walk, read, and write correctly. 

2. What you wear should be simple and clean, 

including your school uniforms. Males should 
not have long hair; females should not have 
permanents or make-up, jewelry or high heels. 

3. Cultivate good hygiene habits — do not spit on the 

floor, do not throw fruit skins or paper. No 
smoking, no drinking. 

4. Behave like a proper person. Do not fight, curse or 

use foul language. Do not gamble. Do not take 
part in feudalistic superstitious activities. 

5. Do not look at or propagate bad books and videos 

about pornography, murder or superstition. Do 
not sing or listen to songs that are not good for 
you. 

6. Do not enter commercial dance halls, bars or 

music tea houses. 

7. Do not pocket money that you find. Do not cheat 

someone with money. Cherish your reputation. 
Do not lose your dignity. Be concerned about 
what others think about you rather than 
financial gain. 

8. Maintain the country's integrity and honor when 

you meet a foreign guest. Do not demean 
China; be polite. 



HOW TO TREAT PEOPLE POLITELY 
AND THE TRUE MEANING 
OF FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 

9. Use polite language. Use language appropriate to 

the circumstances. Pay attention to the situa- 
tion and use harmonious language. Use com- 
mon speech (Mandarin, the national language, 
rather than local dialect). 

10. Respect others. Respect their personalities, 

religions and nationality customs. Respect the 
elderly and love the very young. Respect 
women and help disabled people. Be modest 
and courteous. 

1 1. Respect all the teachers, staff members and 

workers. When you meet them, actively ask 
about their welfare. When you answer teacher's 
questions or speak, stand up. When someone 
hands you something, stand up and take it 
with both hands. When you have an opinion 
for the teacher your attitude should be very 
sincere and earnest. 

12. Among your classmates, you should be united 

and give mutual help with normal interactions. 



You should not use insulting behavior or 
language; don't tease or take advantage of 
weaker classmates. When contradictions 
develop, you should engage in your own self- 
criticism (i.e. look for your own faults, do not 
put the blame on others). 

13. When you take guests around, do it enthusiasti- 

cally. When guests come in, stand up and also 
see them out. When those in adjacent seats 
have difficulties, you should be actively con- 
cerned and help them. 

14. If you are not permitted to a enter person's room, 

do not enter. Do not use their things, do not 
look at what they have written on their writing 
paper and do not read their diaries. 

15. Do not interrupt other people's conversation as 

you please; do not disturb other people when 
they are studying, working, resting. When you 
disturb other people, apologize for it. 

16. Keep your promises. Be punctual. When you 

promise to do something, do it by the time you 
say you will do it. If you cannot do it by the 
time you said, you should apologize. When you 
borrow money or someone's things, you should 
return them in a timely fashion. 



OBEYING DISCIPLINE 
AND STUDYING HARD 

17. When the flag is raised, or the national anthem is 

sung or played, stand in a solemn way. Take off 
your hat, look at the flag directly and salute. 
Young Pioneers should salute the flag in groups 
as part of their team/brigade. 

18. When you are on duty for the day, be very 

serious about it. Maintain the proper order of 
the school and the classroom. Maintain the 
quiet of the library and the reading room. Do 
not make a lot of noise in the classrooms or the 
halls. 

19. Love and protect the school grounds and all of 

the things that publicly belong to the school. 
On the blackboard, walls desks, public bulletin 
boards and other public spaces, do not deface 
them or carve pictures. When you borrow 
books or magazines, make sure you return 
them on time. If you lose or destroy something, 
you should pay compensation. 

20. Come to school on time. Before going to class, 

prepare the items you will need for studying. 
When you come to class and leave the class, 
stand up and convey your respect to the 
teacher. When you leave the class, please allow 



the teacher to leave first 

21. When you come to class, listen with attention 

and when you speak give all you attention to 
the class. Do not hesitate to asks questions. 
Dare to express your views. Actively respond 
when the teacher asks questions. 

22. Earnestly review your lessons. Accomplish all 

your work independently and on time. Do not 
cheat on exams. Fully recognize the value of 
time. Plan your classroom activities. 

23. Observe the order of the dormitory and canteen 

(cafeteria). Cherish the food. Save water and 
electricity. Obey the regulations. 

24. Participate in all kinds of assemblies and arrive 

punctually. Be quiet when people are speaking. 
Do not do anything that isn't related to the 
meeting taking place. 



BE DILIGENT, THRIFTY, SIMPLE 
AND RESPECT YOUR PARENTS. 

25. In your life you should follow a code and rest 

and work at the proper times. 

26. Learn well how to manage your own personal life 

so you can arrange your clothing and other 
personal effects. Be attentive to where you put 
things and do not scatter them around. 

27. Be actively responsible for cleaning up your 

room, for washing your clothes, for cooking, 
washing and cleaning up the house and other 
labor activities. 

28. Be frugal in your life; do not flaunt your wealth; 

do not waste money without thinking; do not 
ask your parents for things that go beyond 
what the household economic conditions can 
provide. 

29. Respect the teachings and guidance of your 

parents. Tell your parents often about your life, 
your studies and your thoughts. 

30. When you go in and out of the house, inform 

your parents. Do not spend the night away 
without the approval of your parents. 

31. Help your parents in a considerate way. Respect 

both sets of grandparents. Be attentive to the 
older generation as well as brothers and sisters. 



32. If you have some disagreement with someone in 
an older generation, raise the objection in a 
polite way* Do not become angry; you should 
yield to them. 



OBSERVE PUBLIC MORALITY AND HAVE STRICT 
PERSONAL DISCIPLINE 

33. Observe traffic regulations; pay attention to 

traffic safety. When riding a bike, do not violate 
any of the regulations and cross at the pedestri- 
an walk. 

34. When riding on a public bus or tram, ask for a 

ticket. Let people go through, give up a seat to 
the elderly, the very young, the ill, the disabled, 
pregnant women or a teacher. Do not fight for 
a seat 

35. Observe public order. In buying things, do it in a 

suitable way. Be courteous to sales people in a 
store. 

36. Love and protect public facilities, historical 

monuments and scenic spots. 

37. When you visit museums or memorial halls, you 

should do it in an orderly way. When you view 
the tombs or mausoleums of martyrs, you 
should do it silently and in a somber way. 

38. When you watch a performance or sporting 

match, you should behave like a civilized 
audience. Do not be too raucous when the 
performance or match is over. Show your 
appreciation by applauding. 

39. Show respect to people coming from different 

areas. When they ask directions, seriously point 
out the direction. 

40. When you see social behavior that violates public 

morality, you should boldly persuade people 
not to do it 
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ROLE 

Jiaashu \turen 

TEACH KNOWLEDGE, 
FORM HUMAN CHARACTER 

The place is the People's Republic of China. The 
time period is the mid-1990s. The problem is: How 
should Chinese youth be taught the difference 
between 'right' and 'wrong* in order to develop 
citizens who can help fulfill China's goals for the 
21st century? 

China in the mid-1990s is undergoing the most 
rapid economic transformation in its history. After 
1979, Premier Deng Xiaoping introduced reforms to 
move China toward 'market socialism." He declared 
that: "It doesn't matter if the cat is black or white as 
long as it catches mice," and that "To get rich is 
glorious!" The change in economic direction pro- 
duced enterprises which changed the landscape of 
the country, increased the living standard of the 
people and boosted economic growth to over 10% a 
year. 

However, the economic changes have brought 
new problems: inflation, unequal economic growth 
between rural and urban areas, a push for political 
reform (as evidenced in 1989 at Tiananmen Square), 
and a change in values. There is also concern that 
the central government has lost control at the local 
and provincial levels. 

The Associate Director of the National Educa- 
tion Commission has said that reports from through- 
out the country show that students are no longer 
interested in serving society; instead they are striving 
for personal gain. Most students are unwilling to 
study hard and there is a growing dropout problem 
among elementary and junior middle school stu- 
dents. Furthermore, the Director stated " Students 
have an inadequate appreciation of the value of labor 
and do not exhibit a spirit of thrift or hard struggle." 

Educators are concerned that children of one- 
child families are lazy and selfish. Many students are 
not public-spirited and they do not know how to act 
according to rules of civilized behavior and courtesy. 
Particularly alarming is that the average age of 
students involved with the law is getting lower, 
while the number of incidents increases. 

There is mounting evidence that students are 
'infected with capitalist ideas' and that they worship 
everything Western. Bad reading materials, frivolous 
television programs and movies, corruption and 
'money worship' are seen as reasons for the changes. 
Role models are often Hong Kong and Taiwanese 
performers rather than revolutionary heroes. 

One teacher gave an example: A family she 
knew had two young boys in school. The elder boy 
did poorly, the younger did well and was the 'favor- 
ite.' But when the elder brother dropped out of 
school and began making money, he soon took over 
as the 'favorite.' The younger brother then began to 



PLAY 

study less and was also considering dropping out of 
school. 

HOW SHOULD CHINA USE MORAL EDUCATION 
TO SOLVE THESE PROBLEMS? 



Jiaashu Huren 

YOUR TASKS: 

As a member of the National Education Com- 
mission, you are responsible for revising the moral 
education program that will be used in China's 
schools as it begins the 21st century. 

1. Read the background statement about your 
views; add other ideas that are consistent with your 
role. 

2. Listen to the views of your colleagues. Their 
views will require you to consider China's history 
and current goals and to examine possible ideas from 
'Greater China' (Hong Kong, Taiwan). Question the 
other commissioners. Ask them to clarify, justify, or 
add to their views. 

3. Present your views according to the role you 
are fulfilling. Answer the questions of the other 
commissioners. 

4. Discuss the direction China should take in 
moral education. Write your JIAOSHU YUREN 
ACTION PLAN. Be very specific about the RATIO- 
NALE and the ACTIONS you propose. 

5. Send a representative to the National Educa- 
tion Commission (NEC) and present your plan. Be 
prepared to explain and defend it to the entire 
commission (class). 

6. Collaborate on a final JIAOSHU YUREN 
ACTION PLAN with the class. 



EVALUATION 

At the conclusion of Jiaoshu Yuren, be prepared to 
write a response to this essay question: 

What challenges does the People's Republic of 
China face as it approaches the 21st century and 
how might JIAOSHU YUREN help them meet those 
challenges? Include advantages and disadvantages of 
at least two moral education approaches the Chinese 
could use to meet their goals. 
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ROLE PLAY: 

Jiaoshu \luren 

ROLE: NATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMISSIONER 'A' 

You have just returned from a trip throughout 
China. You were overwhelmed by the tremendous 
economic changes China is experiencing as a result 
of the economic reforms begun by Deng Xiaoping. 
Construction is occurring everywhere, joint ventures 
have brought foreign goods and ideas into the 
country, and people are able to purchase more 
consumer products with their increased wages. 
However, you are deeply troubled by some of the 
effects these changes are having on young people. 

Young people seem to be learning their values 
from the music that originates in Hong Kong and 
Taiwan or from *bad reading materials' from the 
West. Their major interest seems to be to pursue 
economic gain. Teachers complain that students are 
less willing to study hard, with the exception of key 
high school students who anticipate gaining en- 
hance into a top university or going overseas. 
Families are placing less emphasis on studying since 
they see that their family's economic status is often 
imj;roved when children drop out of school and 
work. 

You are worried that young people will not 
gain the training they need to become 'experts' at 
technical skills. You feel individuals need to develop 
initiative, enterprise, self-respect and self-confidence. 
People who are willing to take risks and assume 
responsibility are critical for China's continuing 
economic momentum. 



You were especially upset about a report in a 
recent Wall Street Journal that told about the poor 
quality of Chinese workers. Employees were observed 
spitting on the floor, falling asleep on the job, 
playing poker and jeering at people who actually try 
to get something done. You realize that many 
Chinese workers are not ambitious because in the 
past all jobs were dead-end and all work was treated 
the same. The 'iron rice bowl' mentality, where 
people assume the government will pay their wages 
and benefits forever — no matter what type of job 
they do — is a major obstacle to change. You have 
been aware of these problems for years, but now the 
poor quality of Chinese workers is becoming an issue 
that could keep foreign companies from investing in 
China. 

You know developing better work skills and 
attitudes in students will be difficult. Children are 
being pushed in quite different directions. At school, 
they are urged to be frugal, but from TV they learn 
that happiness can come from consumer products 
and that to get rich is glorious. They are told to serve 
the collective, yet their parents want them to stay 
close to home and work for the benefit of the family. 
Where, you ask, are they learning the manners of the 
workplace and the attitudes that inspire them to 
'climb the ladder' and 'go places?' You know that old 
models such as Lei Feng are disregarded and derided 
by many students. You hope to find better models 
for the new economic times. 

You think the National Education Commission 
should consider teaching work-related attitudes as 
part of their moral education program. This is not 
just teaching about the value of labor for labor's sake. 
It is about teaching students the skills and attitudes 
necessary to survive in the modem world of work. 
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ROLE PLAY: 

Jiaoshu If wen 



ROLE: NATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMISSIONER B' 

You work in the section of the education 
commission that is responsible for keeping track of 
the statistics about China's pupils: how many 
students enter school, how many drop out, how 
many schools are at capacity, and so forth. You work 
closely with population experts because you rely 
upon their census reports for projecting the number 
of teachers that need to be hired, how many stu- 
dents will be at each grade level, and how many 
textbooks will need to be printed. 

One aspect of your job that has interested you 
in recent years is the progress of the "Little Emper- 
ors" and "Little Empresses" as they have entered the 
school system. These are the names given to the only 
children bom under the 'one-child' population 
policy. Though this policy will help alleviate China's 
population crisis, there are unanticipated social and 
schooling problems that are related to the only 
children. 

You have heard several reports that the only 
children are spoiled and selfish. They are used to 
receiving an abundance of material objects because 
there are six adults who give them gifts and indulge 
their wishes. Furthermore, the children are receiving 
mixed messages. From school they are taught to be 
frugal, while from television they learn that happi- 
ness can come from consumer products and that to 
get rich is glorious. They are told to serve the collec- 
tive, yet their parents often do everything for them 
such as washing their clothing. 



As you look at the demographic information 
for the future, you realize that this generation of 
only children will be responsible for the care of their 
aging parents. You are concerned that they have 
become so selfish that they will not want to help 
their parents in their old age. 

To remedy this problem, you think that China 
should strengthen the teaching of Confucian ideals - 
particularly filial piety. This respect for elders would 
have the added benefit of improving student respect 
for teachers. You know that in Taiwan the schools 
emphasize filial piety, patriotism, and diligent study 
more than any other moral values. 

Even though you disagree with their political 
beliefs, you admire the fact that the Republic of 
China is a stable society and that their citizens have 
been successful at modernizing the country. You 
think more emphasis on Confucian beliefs in the 
schools could help guide young people. You will 
remind the other commissioners that Confucius 
advocated cherishing the teacher and valuing 
knowledge. He worked to improve relations between 
social classes which is important now, too, since 
some people are getting rich raster than others. 
Confucian ideas are truly Chinese and could serve as 
a 'buffer' to the new ideas and values coming from 
the West. The Communist Party is no longer teach- 
ing against Confucius as it did during Mao's time, so 
it is politically safe to promote his ideas. You think 
an improved attitude toward teachers would help 
attract more qualified people to education. 

You are also convinced that the changes that 
need to be made in China's moral education pro- 
gram cannot be made by the schools alone. You will 
suggest to the other commissioners that programs 
for the family, the workplace and the media be 
planned. 



ROLE PLAY: 

Jiaoshu Ifuren 



ROLE: NATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMISSIONER 'C 
Your grandparents grew up during the Century 
of Humiliation when China was in political and 
economic chaos. You remember their stories about 
the exploitation and control of China by foreigners. 
During your own youth, you experienced the Civil 
War with the Nationalists and the triumph of Mao 
Zedong and the Communist Party. You saw the 
improvement Mao brought to China: more food, 
better health care, land reform and a unified coun- 
try. Though you recognize the abuses that occurred 
during the Cultural Revolution when Mao's policies 
were carried to extremes and education suffered 
because schools were closed, you believe there are 
some ideals and themes that can still be beneficial 
for today's students. After all, China is NOT undergo- 
ing political reform! You think developing loyalty to 
the state will contribute to China's #1 prir y: 
stability. While the quest for economic moderniza- 
tion must be maintained, there must be no more 
demonstrations such as the 1989 Tiananmen Square 
Incident. 

You realize that with a growing population of 
only children and the idea of individualism from the 
West, there is a tendency for young people to be self- 



centered. You believe moral education should help 
students gain respect for their country and acquire 
an appreciation for groups such as the neighbor- 
hood, work unit, and school class. You think the 
values of hard work, thriftiness, and self-sacrifice are 
still important to China's future. You know that 
good manners are necessary for the smooth func- 
tioning of society. 

Recently, you heard that a monument for 
young heroes was dedicated at the Scientific Chil- 
dren's Park in Beijing. You think this is a good sign 
since the children it honors can serve as models for 
other youngsters. Han Yujian, a girl who died while 
saving a drowning child, was one of the heroes 
commemorated. You think more emphasis on the 
model of Lei Feng, the Young Pioneers and the 
Communist Youth League would benefit students. 

This generation has little understanding of Mao 
Zedong's life and goals. The men and women who 
gained China's liberation are very elderly. You think 
it would 'serve the people' if the young people 
learned about Mao, visited revolutionary sites, read 
The Quotations of Chairman Mao, and did manual 
labor. There needs to be a core of beliefs that will 
give Chinese citizens a sense of unity. You think 
these core values should come from the historical 
experiences and leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party. After all, it is the work of the Party and the 
peasants, workers and soldiers who have made the 
current prosperity possible. These are lessons all 
Chinese students should learn. 
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Jiaoshu Ifuren 

ACTION PLAN 
Commissioner 

Names 



1. Identify and describe the top three problems you will try and solve through the new moral education 
program. 

Problem #1 

Description of the Problem 



Problem #2 

Description of the Problem 



Problem #3 

Description of the Problem 



2. Prioritize and defend the ACTIONS you will recommend for the SCHOOLS: 



3. Prioritize and defend the ACTIONS you will recommend the Chinese Communist Party take within 
SOCIETY: 



4. Prioritize and defend the ACTIONS you will encourage the Women's Federations to direct towards FAMI- 
LIES: 
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LEI FENG: A MORAL EDUCATION MODEL 



Lei Feng: For Three Decades The Face of Altruism 



(Chen Quiping, Staff Reporter, Adapted from Beijing 
Review, March 29-April 4, 1993) 

One day in April 1961, a young People's 
Liberation Army (PLA) soldier named Lei Feng set off 
for Liaoning Province on business. When an elderly 
woman could not find a seat on the crowded train, 
Lei offered to let her take his without hesitation, 
then volunteered to clean the car and fill hot water 
bottles for the passengers. 

"You need a break, son," said a grandmother 
when she saw the sweat running down Lei's face. 

"Oh, I am doing just fine/' he replied. 
Lei was happy to be able do things for others, and 
did such altruistic deeds throughout his short life of 
22 years. He is famous for his statement, "Life's 
short, but the cause of serving others is infinitely 
good. 1 have resolved to devote my limited life to 
serving the people/' He kept his words. 

On March 5, 1963, the late Chairman Mao 
Zedong wrote an inscription which read "Learn from 
Comrade Lei Feng." Other Party and state leaders 
followed suit Lei Feng has been a role model for the 
Chinese people ever since, especially those of the 
younger generations. 

A National Hero 

Lei Feng was born on December 18, 1940, into 
a poor peasant family in Wangcheng County, 
Hunan Province. Orphaned and homeless at seven, 
he made a living by cutting firewood for others. The 
poor life lasted until 1949 when New China was 
founded. With the assistance of the local govern- 
ment, Lei received a primary school education. After 
graduation he was given a job by the local govern- 
ment The sharp contrast with his early childhood 
instilled loyalty to the Communist Part of China, 
and he devoted himself to socialist construction. 
Lei worked in a Party office, a factory and on a farm, 
and was chosen as a model worker at each place. In 
1960 he joined the PLA and became a squad leader 
of a transport company. He died in an accident at his 
post in August, 1962. 

Lei Feng was not a legendary figure. His great- 
ness lies in the selflessness he showed doing plain 
everyday work— helping save cement at a factory 
from a sudden downpour, lending a helping hand to 
farmers during his time off, secretly contributing his 
savings to a people's commune, and being always 
ready to help his co-workers and fellow soldiers in 
their duties. He was the embodiment of traditional 
Chinese virtues— simple, honest and ldndhearted. 
His philosophy of life was "to be useful to others," 
and he insisted that a person's worth "lies funda- 
mentally in labor, creation and making greater 




Lei Feng 

contributions to society." These qualities have won 
him national admiration, and emulation by many. 
Soon after his premature death, Lei became known 
throughout the country. In Fushun City, Liaoning 
Province, where Lei Feng's transport company was 
stationed, nearly 100,000 mourners took part in his 
funeral procession. The name Lei Feng has since 
become synonymous with socialist ethics, which 
extol complete devotion to the revolution and 
wholehearted service to the people. Learning from 
Lei Feng became a nationwide campaign. 

The campaign to keep alive Lei's memory has 
seen peaks and valleys during the last three decades, 
and the spirit of Lei Feng has faced many challenges. 
Yet he is still held in high esteem. The people need, 
care for, love and help each other through the 
various problems they confront, and they want to 
cultivate better interpersonal relationships and 
morals. 

In the early 1960s, natural disasters hit China 
for several years in a row. This greatly increased the 
need for mutual support. It was against this back- 
ground that Mao and other state leaders called on 
the Chinese people to learn from Lei Feng. 

However, during the chaotic "cultural revolu- 
tion" (1966-19760, such activities were suspended 
and replaced by infighting. Lei Feng was then 
regarded as a product of revisionism. "How can you 
help a person without knowing his or her political 
attitude? some would say. "And how do you know 
the little old lady you helped cross the street is not a 
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landlady? 1 ' 

Individualism blossomed in the 1980s, when 
people began putting money and their own interests 
first During this period, morality suffered as people 
began to pay more attention to the role of money in 
social relations. Profit-motivated behavior was no 
longer an isolated phenomenon. 

For example, dozens of people in Henan 
Province tried to flag down a car to carry a seriously 
injured man to a hospital. No one stopped The 
young man died from excessive blood loss. 
When faced with such a situation, people are likely 
to conclude that "Uncle Lei Feng has disappeared." 

A New Campaign 

These days the Chinese leaders are once again 
advocating the spirit of Lei Feng, as they believe it 
can benefit the policy of reform and opening to the 
outside world. They say a new Lei Feng campaign 
will help promote cultural advances and socialist 
ideology and help foster hard work and plain living. 
It may also combat the negative aspects of economic 
development and reform. 

The campaign is being carried out vigorously, 
and more outstanding collectives and individuals 
with fine ethical qualities are emerging. 

At a March 4 mass rally in Beijing marking the 
30th anniversary of the late Chairman Mao's call on 
the whole nation to learn from Lei Feng, senior Party 
leader Hu Jintao said the arduous and important 
tasks being undertaken during this great time of 
change require a spirit of devotion to hard work and 
of mutual respect and support. "Therefore/ Hu said, 
"it is still essential for us to carry forward the spirit of 
Lei Feng to make progress." 



With the nation switching over to a market 
economy, some people think the spirit of Lei Feng 
out-dated and his ideas old-fashioned. The relation- 
ship between a market economy and altruism is now 
a hot topic. 

In a talk to some workers and studen !rom 
various localities, Zhu Boru, a national pact-setter in 
"learning from Lei Feng," said that to learn from Lei 
Feng and perform voluntary services for the people 
belong to a category very different from that of 
economic activities. "Stressing exchange at equal 
value and paid services will never make Lei Feng's 
ideology obsolete. The more the economy develops, 
the more people need understanding, friendship and 
mutual assistance/' Zhu added. 

But Zhu noted that one should not completely 
disregard personal interests and family. "To learn 
from Lei Feng is to learn not to be selfish and to 
integrate individual interests with the overall inter- 
ests of the society and people. It is wrong to set these 
against each other," he said. 

At present, the ordinary Chinese people, 
especially young people, have complex attitudes 
about the campaign... Quite a number make fun of 
the campaign, yet wish more people would follow in 
the footsteps of Lei Feng when they witness selfish 
behavior. 

The fact that Lei Feng remains in people's 
memory during this period of reevaluation shows 
the ideas he symbolizes still carry weight. 
More than 7 million people have visited the Lei Feng 
Museum since it was built in his hometown in 1968. 
A businessman who brought his child to the muse- 
um once said, "I need a moral base while earning 
money, otherwise I feel uneasy." 



Questions 

1. What qualities made Lei Feng a model citizen? 



2. Could Lei Feng be used as a model for China in the 1990s? Why or why not? 
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0HT#1 



Jiaoshu yiuren 



WHAT IS A 'MORAL PERSON?' 



WHAT IS A -MODEL CITIZEN'? 



WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MORAL 
EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP EDUCAHON? WHO 
SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR EACH? 
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OHT#2 

Jiaoshu lluren 

MORAL EDUCATION THEMES 
(Elementary School) 

•Patriotism 

•Respect for authorities: parents, teachers, etc. 
•Love and consideration for others 
•Courtesy, orderly public behavior 
•Honesty and sincerity 
•Thrift and frugality 
•Neatness, cleanliness, health 
•Regular exercise and good posture 
•Responsibility, love of labor 
•Safety 

•Respect for environment and public property 

•Smoking, drinking, gambling prohibited 

•Good reading materials 

•Against feudal 'superstitions' 

•Report bad characters and illegal behavior 
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OHT#3 -y * g ut 

Jiaoshu yuren 

THREE CHARACTER SONGS 
(Sanzige) 

There are 46 Sanzige couplets used to teach moral 
education ideas. 

Sangize are 3 syllable sayings, chanted in a group or with a 
partner. 

In a pair, each person claps their own hands together, then 
claps their right hand to their partner's right hand, claps 
their own hands again and then claps their left hand to 
their partner's left hand. 



Examples: 



Study hard, don't come late, 
Good and bad discriminate. 

When you speak, use your brain, 
Cleanliness do not disdain. 

At your desk, keep things neat. 
Every task, do complete. 
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OHT#4 

Jiaoshu yuren 



What VALUES does this reading present? WHEN would it 
have been used to teach moral education? 



WHAT WILL I BE WHEN I GROW UP? 
(Grade One) 



When I grow up, I will be a peasant. 

And I will build new villages for my motherland. 

When I grow up, I will make machines, 
And I will send them to the villages. 

When I grow up, I will join the Army, 

To protect our motherland and fight our enemies. 

Workers, peasants, and soldiers are very important 

and very revolutionary, 
When we grow up, we will be workers, peasants, 

and soldiers. 



OHT#5 



Jiaoshu yuren 



What VALUES does this reading present? WHEN would it 
have been used to teach moral education? 



CHAIRMAN MAO SEES A PLAY 
(Grade Two) 



Once a theatrical company was putting on a performance 
at Yenan. Many people had come to the hall to see the 
play. 

As the curtain was about to open, Chairman Mao arrived. 
When he saw that all the seats in front were taken, he 
found an empty place at the back and sat down. The 
people sitting in front saw that Chairman Mao had come, 
and everyone stood up, each wanting to give his place to 
him. Chairman Mao rose hastily and said: "Everyone sit 
in your own seat. Once you move, order will be 
destroyed/' 

Everyone still wanted to invite Chairman Mao to sit down 
front. 



Chairman Mao saw that no one was willing to sit down. 
He then walked to the front and sat in the seat of a little 
boy. Chairman Mao picked the little boy up and let him sit 
on his lap. 

The play began, and Chairman Mao and his little friend 
watched it together. During intermission they chatted like 
close friends. 
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OHT#6 



Jiaoshu \!uren 



What VALUES does this poem present? WHEN would it 
have been used to teach moral education? 



A RED SUN BLAZING LIKE A FIRE 
(Grade Five) 



A red sun is blazing like a fire; 

The rice in the fields is half withered and scorched. 

The fanner's heart is like boiling soup; 

Gentlemen and descendents of princes wave their fans. 



OHT#7 



Jiaoshu \luren 



MORAL EDUCATION 
(Junior Middle School) 

In addition to the forty 'Rules of Daily Behavior" for middle school 
students, there are lessons and classes on moral education: 

Textbook lessons for First Year of Junior Middle School: 

1. Patriotism— the greatness of China and the Revolution 

2. Love of the People, the 'backbone' of the Revolution 

3. Love the Communist Party 

4. Honor science, study hard, reject superstition. 

5. Honor labor and public property (the result of labor). 

6. The collective comes before the individual. 

7. Respect teachers, parents, elders. 

8. Observe public order, be courteous, civilized. 

9. Importance of Communist Ideals. 

10. Discriminate true from false, ugly from beautiful. 

11. Nourish good interests and hobbies. 

12. Have an eager, positive attitude toward life. 

13. Be modest and sincere. 

14. Be diligent and simple in life style. 

15. Train your will and determination. 

16. Manifest revolutionary heroism. 

Second Year Study of the Marxist view of the development of 
history and society (emphasis on the economic causes for social 
development.) 

Third Year Civics course about fundamental laws of China, the 
socialist political system, the rights and duties of citizenship, penal 
and criminal law, structure of the government. 
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MARY ELLIS-HANSEN 
BALDWIN COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 




Daphne High School 
300 East Lawson Road 
Daphne, AL 36526 
{205} 626-8787 



AUDIENCE: 



SUBJECT: 



Social Studies {World Geography, World Cultures, Consumer 

Economics, Economics} 

Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, or Twelfth Grades 



UNIT: 



CHINESE STUDIES 



LESSON: 



Enrichment Activity {Chinese Culture in Daphne, AL} 



OBJECTIVES: Upon completion of Enrichment Activity, students will be able 



to: 

— recognize differences that exist between Chinese and 

American cultures 
— describe five (5) differences in an essay 
— use interviewing skills to gather information 
— catalogue evidence found in the classroom and the community 
— construct bulletin board Chinese Culture in Daphne, AL 



INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES NEEDED. Chalkboard, bulletin board, note 
cards, VIDEOfS): ( filmed in Beijing and Shanghai, China, Hong Kong, and Taiwan 
Summer 1993). 

STUDENT SUPPLIES NEEDED. Student Journal to document interviews and 
note cards. 

TIMEFRAME: 2-3 Days 

TODAY'S LESSON: Identify evidence of a Chinese Culture realm in Daphne, 

Alabama. (Evidence may appear as newspaper 
articles, businesses, people or products.) 



[1] 
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Chinese Culture in Daphne, AL 

PROCEDURE: Write on the chalkboard "Chinese Culture in Daphne, 

Alabama." 

ACTIVITY. LARGE GROUPS 

Inventory the classroom and students for Chinese 
products such as: clothing, bookbags, pens, shoes, 
wallets, purses, jewelry, classroom furniture and 
equipment. 

A. List inventory items in chart form on the chalk 
board. {Listing items on the board will be done by 
students.} 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

B. Call on various students to name of the items they 
found in the classroom that point to Chinese 
culture. 

[1 ] Why are there so many products with labels 
"Made in China?" Taiwan? Hong Kong? 

[2] Compare the cost of a shirt made in the U. S. . 
with a shirt made in China, Hong Kong, or 
Taiwan. 

a. Is the cost the same? If not, why is the cost 
differently? List reasons given by the students 
on the chalkboard. 
[3] Answers will vary. 

STEP TWO. VIDEOS. Show students Chinese at work and play. Videos were 
mmedmBeijing and Shanghai, PRC, HongKong, andTaiwan . {Approximate 
eight minutes of each video. 

A. Discuss differences in Chinese and American 
culture as evident in videos. 

B. Have students name Chinese customs, etc. that they 
recognize in the videos that they see around them. 
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Chinese Culture in Daphne, AL 
INDEPENDENT PRACTICE. Assignment 

Look for Chinese Culture in Daphne, Alabama. 

a. Interview someone who has visited China, 
Hong Kong, or Taiwan this afternoon or 
tonight. {Our PTSA president, Mrs. Dube, 
lived in China for several years. She has a 
daughter in Daphne High. She is a senior.} 

b. Other means by which you can complete 

this assignment: 

1 . Visit the grocery store, check the news 
paper, evening news {radio and television}, 
interview people in the community, call your 
State Senator and Representatives, Chamber 
of Commerce, and get your parents involved 

with this assignment. 

SECOND DAY. Have students go to the board and list their findings. 

After their findings (and articles) have been listed and 
discussed: 

— Use the note cards to list evidence of Chinese Culture 

in Daphne, Alabama. 
— Have student's construct a bulletin board using note 

cards and other evidence gathered. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUE: Observation and check list for the bulletin 

board. 

Essay. Describe five differences in Chinese and 

Daphne, Alabama's culture. 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
MEDIA 

Ellis-Hansen, Mary. Videos: { Beijing and Shanghai, China. June 28- July 25, 1992} 
{Hong Kong July 26-27, 1993}. {Taiwan July 28- August 3, 1993}. 
Fulbright-Hays Seminar Abroad Program. China: Tradition and Transformation. 
Videos were filmed during summer program abroad. 
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Mary Ellis-Hansen 
BALDWIN COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Daphne High School 
300 East Lawson Road 
Daphne , AL 36526 
{205} 626-8787 




SUBJECT: Social Studies {World Geography, World Cultures, 
Sociology, World History} 



AUDIENCE: 

UNIT: 

LESSON: 

OBJECTIVES: 



Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, or Twelfth Grades 
Chinese Studies 

Ethnic Minorities in the People's Republic of China 

Upon completion of todays lesson, Ethnic Minorities in 
the People's Republic of China, students will be able to: 
— identify the largest ethnic group 
— explain how ethnic diversity shapes the PRC'S history 
— describe lifestyles and customs of five of the fifty-six 
ethnic groups 

— compare ethnic problems in the PRC with those in the 

U.S. 



INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES NEEDED: Lesson plan, textbook, 
overhead projector, outline map of Asia and the People's Republic of China, 
List of minorities, slides, pictures, and video of minorities, minority 
clothing. 

PURPOSE . In order to understand the challenges facing the Chinese 
people, it is necessary to learn about them. Today, you 
will learn about ethnic groups in the PRC. 

SET INDUCTION: WHAT DOES THE TERM "ETHNIC MINORITY" 
MEAN? 



1 . Brainstorm. As students give clues to the definition of Ethnic 
Minority, write their answers on the board. 
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2. Students will use the list of clues on the chalkboard to formulate a working 
definition for the term ethnic minority. 
Answers will vary. 

A group of people living within a country that differs from the population. 

A group of people that share the same customs and traditions that give them 
a feeling of identity. Often, they have the same language, religion, and. 
ancestry. 

FOCUSING ACTIVITY, 

1 . Ask students to name some ethnic minorities in the United States. List 
the minorities on the board. 

a. Have students identify some tensions or problems among these 
groups. 

b. Discuss national and local problems with ethnic minorities. Students 
should be encouraged to name tensions/problems and state causes. 

1 . Last, they should state solutions to the tensions and/or problems. 

2. Explain that fifty-six minorities live in the People's Republic of China. 

PRESENTATION. 

Use the overhead projector to show the class a list of the ethnic minorities 
living within the most populous country in the world. 

a. DIRECT INSTRUCTION. 

1. Background Notes combined with transparencies, slides, pictures, 
videos, and Yao Ethnic Minority clothing. 

COOPERATIVE LEARNING- 

Activity: Research Ethnic Minorities in the People's Republic of China 
Grouping: {Five heterogeneous groups} 

Purpose: To research assigned ethnic minority. Have each group pool 
findings and prepare a report explaining the customs of their 
minority and how the customs and life styles differ among the 
Chinese people. 

[5] 
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Roles: Assign each group a scribe and a leader. 
Outcome: Have each group present its report to the class. Display the 

reports and any illustrations they show. 
Closure: Remind students that their group's findings will help the class 

get a closer look at the various minorities in the PRC 




Background Notes: CHINA 'S NA TIONAL ETHNIC MINORITIES 



The PRC is a multi-national country 

A. Fifty-six ethnic groups live in the PRC 

1 . Largest ethnic group is the Han nationality 

a. accounts for 91.98 percent of the total population 

b. has own spoken and written language 

(1 ) used throughout the PRC 

(2) working language of the United Nations 

c. Han found in all parts of the country 

2. Other 55 nationalities represent 8.04 percent of the total 
population of the country 

a. live in compact communities 

( 1 ) live within the border regions of the north, 
northeast, northwest, and southwest 

b. fifty-three ethnic groups use their own spoken language 

c. twentry-three minorities have their own written language 
Regional Autonomy for Minority Peoples 

A. National Autonomy for minority peoples 

1 . Allows minority peoples living in compact communities to 
establish self-government and direct their own affairs 

2 . Each minority has : 

a. its own customs 

3 . National minorities are represented in the National People's 
Congress 

a. 439 deputies represents the 55 minorities 
( 1 ) 1 4 . 74 percent of the whole assembly 
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4. 



Five Autonomus Regions 




a. Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region 

b. Ningxia Hui Autonomous Region 

c. Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region 

d. Guangxi Zhuang Autonomous Region 

e. Tibet Autonomous Region 

5. Thirty autonomous prefectures and 124 autonomous counties 
have been established in the country 



Use a transparency: Map of the People's Republic of China. {1} Locate each 
autonomous region. {2} Label each region. 

m. Life Styles 

A. Customs and habits of minorities are influenced by environment, social 
and economic conditions {Examples follow:} 

1 . South China rice is eaten 

2. North China noodles is choice 

3 . Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region 

a. millet stir-fried in butter, fried sheep tail and tea with milk 

b. wear robes and riding boots 

c. live in yurts (beehive-shaped tents) 

d. traditional festival Nadam Fair 

e. religious preference Lamaist 

B. Other life styles 
1 . Koreans 

a. likes sticky rice cakes, cold noodles, and kimchi {pickled 



vegetables 
b. wear boat-shaped rubber overshoes 
2. Tibetans 

a. wear Tibetan robes 

b. women wear gold or silver ornaments 

c. majority of Tibetans are believers of Tibetan Buddhism 

d. Lamaist is another popular religion practiced in Tibet 

e. festivals 

f Tibetan New Year and Onghor {expecting good harvest} 



Festival 
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3. Li's, Jing's and Dai's 
a. chew betel nut palms 

4. Ugyurs 
a. wear embroidered skull caps 

5. Dai's, Zhuang's and Bouyei's 
a. live in the ganlan {balustrade} style storeyed houses 

All 55 ethnic groups have their own traditions for engagement. The 
most distinctive are the following: 

1. VaandBlang 

a. engagement is indicated by couples sleeping together 

2. Pumi 

a. engagement means a lasting tie 

b. engagement can not be broken as long as a woman's 



fiance is alive 

(1) if her fiance is too poor to afford a wedding,she 
remains in her mothers house 



(1) women will cut a hole in the wall of their room 

(2) men come to the hole with a stick late at night and 
thrust into the hole 

(3) if woman likes him, she will talk to him through the 



(a) if she doesn't like him, she pretends to be 
asleep 

(4) Yao men woo by climbing walls 

(a) girls age 13-14 live alone in a house with a 
balcony right above the roadside 

i) men climb the wall to talk to the girl 

ii) he climbs alone and the girl will help 



c. 



Yao 



hole 



iii) 



him 

once she has chosen one of the men, 
the others must give up 



(5) Lahu 



(a) Labour test 
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b . prerequisite for marriage is being a hard worker :. .' 

(1 ) women must be keen and quick 

(a) be able to weave and sew 

(b) men must be skilled as a farmer and 
woodcutter 

(c) appearance is secondary and family wealth is 
of little importance 

(d) after engagement, both of them go to work in 
the other's home 

(e) if one of them is incapable or lazy, the other 
will break the engagement 

5. Hani 

a. one party goes to other party's home to spend a period of 
time farming and living together 
(1 ) if both satisfied, he or she will return home to 
prepare for wedding 

(a) if one is not satisfied 

(b) remunerated and leave for good 
D. Marriage Ceremonies 

1. Jing bride 

a. walks to groom's home at a slow pace 

(1) tip of the toe touching the heel of the other foot 

(2) must avoid passing religious temples and ancestral 
halls 

(3) passersby make way for her, including local 
officials 

2. Li bride 

a. walks to bridegroom's home 

( 1 ) if brides encounters a snake on the way, must return 
to inform parents 

(a) parents ask a sorcerer to expel the evil before 
letting her go again 

(2) will be warmly welcomed at the door by the groom, 
his parents, and relatives 

(3) wizard follows bride 

(a) murmuring incantations, wielding a pair of 
scissors and spreading rice 
[9] 
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Mongolian weddings 
a. permeated with song 

( 1 ) have songs for meeting the bride 

(2) songs for the wedding ceremony 

(3) departing from her mother 

(4) bride sings song to show her reluctance to leave 

Tu Wedding 

a. wedding with a series of songs 

(1) songs asking the man's family questions on the 
origin of the universe and reasons for meeting the 
bride 

(a) bridegroom's family must answer 

(2) traditional dance 

(3) bride complains of her reluctance to leave family's 
home 

(4) arrival of bride at the groom's home 

(5) bride's escorts sing about the hardships they have 
suffered along the way 

(a) demand a gift of hada {a piece of silk used 
as a gift among the Tibetans and Mongolians 
and a drink of wine} 

(b) groom's family gives them out one by one as 
they sing 

(6) Tujia 

(a) women sing Song of Weeping Over 

Marriage 

(b) bride chants weeping songs in Tujia dialect 
for parents, brothers, sisters-in-law, 
matchmaker, etc. 

(c) weeps 7-10 days for own distress and 
misery, but sometimes as long as a month 

(d) weeps until mouth and tongue becomes dry 
and she loses her voice and consciousness 
i) considered a capable woman at mis 

point 

(7) Jing 

(a) bride must weep and sing 3-7 days before the 
wedding 
[10] 
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Weddings on Foot 
L Jing Bride 

a. walks to her groom's home at a slow pace 

(1) tip of the toe touching the heel of the other foot 

(2) must avoid passing religious temples and ancestral 
halls 

(3) passersby make way for her, even local officials 
2. Li Bride 

a. walks to the bridegroom's home 

b. if she should run into a snake on the way, must return to 
her parents 

(1) parents ask a sorcerer to expel the evil 

c. welcomed at the door by groom, his parents and relatives 

d. wizard follows the bride 

(1) murmuring incantations, wielding a pair of scissors 
and spreading rice 

(a) beats a fresh egg with scissors to expel 
ghosts and this ensures the bride of a 
peaceful future 

Weddings Held at both Families 

1 . Kirgiz Weddings 

a. usually held twice 

(1) first time at the bride's home and second at the 
groom's home 

b. bride must jump over a bonfire while someone chants 
scriptures when she arrives at the groom's home 

c. an imam presides at the wedding 

(1) imam recites Islamic scripture and prays 

(2) pronounces man and wife 
Marrying off the Bridegroom 

1. Lahu 

a. wedding is held at the brides's home 

b. bridegroom removes his personal objects and several farm 
tools to the brides home 

(1) groom gives parent-in-laws a bamboo tube of clear 
water 

(a) sign of respect 

in] 
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Separate Life from Husband 
1 . Popular among the Miao, Bouyei, Dong, Li, Shui, Maonan,Yao, 
and Jingpo people 

a. Miao 

(1) newlyweds do not go through a ceremony 

(2) do not sleep together 

(a) symbol of their union 

(b) does not indicate the beginning of family life 

(c) bride returns to her home afterwards 

i) stays with husband during the Spring 
Festival and on festival occasions and 
significant days of the husband's family 

ii) forbidden to touch any cooking utensils 

(d) separate life lasts for one to two years 
i) in some cases five to six years 

(3) separate life ends when she is pregnant, or is old 
enough 

(a) becomes a member of the groom's family 

b. Bouyei 

(1 ) bride and groom abstain from sexual relations on their 
wedding night 

(2) bride's pigtail changed to a married woman's chignon 
and then a fan-shaped hat is worn 

(a) signifies the bride's new life and is conducted 
within 1-2 years after the wedding 
i) status change from girl to woman 

Education 

1 . Article 2 : Law of the People's Republic of China on Compulsory 
Education 

a. nine (9) years' compulsory education for all Chinese people 
{applies to minorities as well} 

( 1 ) China has a competitive exam to get into a university 

(2) minorities have fewer chances to make required score 

(3) government gives minority children a chance 

2 . Quality of Education 

a. minority children are givec 10 points to add to their exam 
score 

[12] 




3. Agricultural society 
a. students spend time helping with farm work 

4. Teachers 

a. government oilers higher salaries to teachers in the minority 
school 

(1) most teachers in the minority schools are from the 
minority areas 

V. Government Policy: Population Control 

A. Since the 1970's, the government regards family planning and population 
control and the improvement of population quality as long term and basic 
national policy. 
1. One couple — One child 
a. National minorities 

(1) encourage couples to have only one child 

(2) three or more children are common 

(a) one child policy is difficult to enforce in the 
rural areas, especially among the minorities 



NATIONAL ETHNIC MINORITIES IN THE PRC 



HAN 


Jing 


Orogen 


Achang 


Jingpo . 


Ozek 


Bai 


Jino 


Pumi 


Biang 


Kazak 


Qiang 


Bonan 


Kirgiz 


Russian 


Bouyei 


Korean 


Salar 


Daur 


Lahu 


She 


Deang 


Lhoba 


Shui 


Dai 


Li 


Tajik 


Dong 


Lisu 


Tatar 


Dongxiang 


Manchu, 


Tibetan 


Drung 


Maona 


Tu 


Ewenki 


Miao 


Iujia 


Gaosham 


Moinba 


Uygur 


Gelo 


Mongolian 


Va 


Hani 


Mulam 


Xibe 


Hazhen 


Naxi 


Yao 


Hui 


Nu 


Yi 



Yugur 
Zhuang 
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Chinese National Ethnic Minorities. The 
chart on page 13 can be use to make a 
transparency. 

East Asia: Political Map. Outline included. 
East Asia: Physical Map. Outline included. 

Handout: Chinese Minorities: These sheets 
may be duplicated and/or used to make a 
transparency. 

Photographs, brochures, slides, and Videos. 
Fulbright-Hays Seminars Abroad Program. 
China: Tradition and Transformation. Summer 
1993. 



REFERENCE MATERIALS 

China-Facts and Figures. China's Population and Religious Policy. Beijing, 
China: New Star Publishers. 1992. 

China-Facts and Figures. Marriage Customs of Chinese Ethnic Minorities. 
Beijing, China: New Star Publishers. 1992. 

China— Facts and Figures. China's Population. Beijing, China: New Star 
Publishers. 1992. 

Zheng, Lan. Travels Through Xishuangbanna. China's Subtropical Home of Many 
Nationalities. Beijing, China: Foreign Language Press. 1981. 
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LECTURE NOTES. 




Beijing Normal University, Beijing, China* 

July 3,1993. Woman and Family in China Professor Pang Lijuan. 
July 5, 1993. Chinese Education. Professor Wang Yingjie. 
July 8,1993. Chinese Folklore. Professor Li Defang. 
July 10, 1993. Population and Nationality in China. Professor Feng 
Jiaping. 

United States Embassy. Beijing, China. 

June 30, 1993. Introduction and Overview of the People's Republic of 
China. Frank W. Scotton. 

Xian, People's Republic of China* 

July 12, 1993. History of Shannxi. Associate Professor: HushiQin. 
Shannxi Normal University. 

Guilin, People's Republic of China. {Guangxi Autonomous Region} 

July 14, 1993. Minorities, QuinyanHuan. Director of Local Minorities: 
Guilin. 

VIDEOS 

Guilin Minority Museum. Permission was given to video exhibits in the 
Museum. July 16, 1993. 

Visit to a Yao Villiage. Guangxi Autonomous Region. Filmed and 
produced by Mary Ellis-Hansen. July 18, 1993. 



OTHER MATERIALS. 
Yao Clothing. 
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Szechuan cuisine 

Szw^oiste^ 

anise, fennel seed, crtiand coriander are very often appfed to the 
hot dfehes of Szechuan, such as squid rote with dted pepper. 
Chicken, pork, rtverfish and sheltfeh are popular, and a specialty of 
^ra9fan Is smcrtedduck. In temisof technique, Szechuan cashes 
often employ multiple processes, smoked duck, for hstanfce, Is 
flavored with pepper-corns, ginger, cinnamon, orange peel and 
coriander t marinatedfor2^ 
smoked overacharcoalfiretowt^ 
are added. 
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Chaochou cuisine 

Chaochou, though a dtetrict within Canton province, has its unique 
style of cuisine quite dKferent from Cantonese food.Oiaochajfcxxi 
is described as gutsy and hearty and chefe pride themselves on 
their skis in vegetable carving. The lively desigre of flowers, birls 
and dragons make amagnifcerrtdecorafontortte 
A Chaochou meal begins with a small cup ofTiehKwunYinteato 
clean the palate and stimulate the taste buds. Famous sheifish 
cfehes, shark's fin soup, steamed goose in soy sauce may follow 
Chaochou restaurants usually stay open until the small hours. 



Chinese Cuisine 
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Cantonese cuisSne ' ■ , additicn to ^ 

Ca ^ s S Z^cS^^^) ^afood are 
roasted or stir-mod aenes, mMican rarne from a quick 

alsoTavbreaby gowete. A re flf!^^f SSdes six* as 

more colorful than other styles. ^^SSsh^abe^t, white 

Cantonese food. 
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Hunan cuisine 

H unan cusi r»e is either spicy and hot or sweet and sour. 1 1 is comparable to 
Szechuan cuisine, but oilier. The banquet dishes are often delicately 
seasoned. Steamed dishes are particularly popular, such as minced pork in 
cantaloupe cup. Pork and scallops minced and seasoned placed in a 
cantaloupe cup, and steamed before they are served. Honey ham with dates 
Is another famous Hunan steamed dtsh. Raw ham slices are steamed with 
honey and black dates, cut into pieces, steamed again with the addition of 
sugar, and served with bread. 



Mary Ellis-Hansen 




SUBJECT: 

AUDIENCE: 
UNIT: 
LESSON: 
OBJECTIVES: 



Baldwin County Public Schools 

Daphne High School 
300 East Lawson Road 
Daphne, AL 36526 

Social Studies, Home Economics, World Cultures, Health and 
and Nutrition, Enrichment Programs and/or Activities 

Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, or Twelfth Grades 

Chinese Studies 

Chinese Cuisine 

Upon completion of lesson, Chinese Cuisine, the students 
should be able to: 

— categorize Chinese Cuisine as either northern or southern 
— relate cooking styles with geographic location 
— compare and contrast Chinese Cuisine with local cooking 
— demonstrate basic skills in preparing Chinese Cuisine 
— Explain nutrition and medical value in Chinese foods 

X SUPPLIES NEEDED: 

Chinese cookbooks, magazines and cookbooks featuring 
American cuisine, pictures of Chinese food, lazy-Susan, 
chopsticks, soup spoon, dishes, wok, ingredients for Chinese 
dishes, overhead projector and transparencies showing the 
Chinese cooking utensils and how to use chopsticks. 
Photographs, slides and videos: Chinese Cuisine. 



2-3 days for the content. One day for cooking activity. 



LESSON OVERVIEW: 
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in China. However, it can be categorized either northern or 
southern. 

Northern dishes are typically oily, flavored strongly with 
vinegar and garlic. Noodles and dumplings play an important 
role. Peking, Tientsin, and Shantung are the best known 
northern styles. 

Southern dishes include the spicy Szechwan and Hunan food, 
emphasizing freshness and tender ingredients. 

Chinese cooking emphasizes not only flavor, but also color and 
aroma. 

Nutrition is another guideline to ensure harmony in foods. 

Medical value is also valued by the Chinese in the belief that 
food and medicine share ths same origin. 

MOTIVATING TECHNIQUES: 

Ask students if they have eaten Chinese food. 
Have volunteers describe this food. 

Discuss how this food differs from traditional American food. 
{Predominate use of rice, variety of vegetables, less meat, and 
no dairy products} 

Write observations on the board and then ask why these 
differences exist. Tell students to look for answers while they 
study the Chinese and their food supply. 

MOTIVATE FOR LEARNING: 

Ask the students did you know. 

According to nutritionist, Xie Guizhen, an individual eats 
several thousand times his weight in food during a lifetime. 

[17] 
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In all, water will account for over 75 tons, carbohydrates 
over 17 tons, protein more than 2.5 tons, and fat more than 1 .3 
tons. {Chinese Cooking, p. 9} 

Did you know that among Chinese it is acceptable to: 
— put bones on the table next to the plate 
— slurp the soup 
— burp gently 

— use a toothpick at dinner parties with one hand over the 
mouth while the other maneuvers the pick {Briefing Book. 
p. 5} 

Did you know that the Chinese have rules and Customs 
associated with eating such as: 

— meals must be taken while seated 

— set order of who may be seated among men, women, old, and 
young 

— main course must be eaten with chopsticks 
— soup must be eaten with soup spoon 
— arrival of fruit on the table is the signal that the meal has 
reached its conclusion 

FOCUS ACTIVITY: 

Tell students Chinese food emphasizes flavor, color, aroma, 
nutrition and medical value. 

The basic skills in preparing Chinese dishes include braising, 
mixed boiling, stir-fiying, frying, steamed, stewed, smoked, 
and roasted. 

Cutting techniques can be witnessed in the unusual arrangements 
of cold dishes. 

SLIDE PRESENTATION: 

Ten Slides. Show the class various dishes and arrangement of 
dishes on the table. Point out the importance of color and the 

[18] 
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A. has gone through thousands of years of refinement and development 

B. the secret to Chinese cooking lies in the fire 
1 . example: cooking a fried dish is very quick, taking 10-15 

minutes at the most 

C. Chinese food appeals to the senses through color, shape, aroma, and 
taste 

D. to achieve perfection in Chinese cooking, one must understand the 
techniques underlying the art 

1. Cutting 

a. shape depends on cutting 

b. color, aroma, and taste affected by cutting 

c. improper cutting makes food unattractive and causes an 
unevenness in color and taste 

2. Flavoring 

a. proper use of seasonings and spice is important 

b. many tastes — salty, sweet, sour, pungent, and fragrant 

c. salty predominant 

(1) improves flavor 

(2) eliminates fishy or gamy flavors 

d. sugars sweetens and can dissolve fats and eliminate or 
offset bitter flavors 

e. vinegar dissolves calcium and cuts the greasiness or a dish 

3. Regional styles 

a. variety of regional styles and dishes is enormous 
(1) depends on natural resources available 

Health and Diet 

A. the human body takes in seven basic substances from food: 

carbohydrates, fat, protein, vitamins, inorganic salts, cellulose and 
water {Chinese Cooking, p.9} 

1 . carbohydrates and fats 

a. major source of heat energy calories 

b. grains and tubers rich in carbohydrates 

2. protein 

a. source of energy in the human body 

[19] 



b. exist in all forms of animal and plant tissue 

(1) egg, milk, meats, grains, {rice, wheat, corn} soya 
bean, potato 

3. vitamins 

a. vitamin A promotes the growth of tissue and maintenance 
of normal eyesight 

b. Beriberi is caused by insufficient amount of vitamin Bl 

c. Scurvy is caused by insufficient intake of vitamin C 

4. cellulose 

a. lowers serum cholesterol and vegetables, has shown 

effectiveness in preventing cancer {Chinese Cooking, p. 
12} 

Chinese medicine has historically used certain foods, their nutrients, 
and their pharmaceutical qualities to treat certain conditions and 
diseases {Chinese Cooking, p. 12} 

1. Garlic 

a. used against infections 

b. treatment of carbuncles and inflammations 

c. effective in getting rid of worms and parasites in the 
intestinal tract 

2. Scallions 

a. used in the treatment of colds and influenza 

b. eating raw scallions improve blood circulation 

c. scallion bulbs and watercress are good for the brain 

3. Radishes 

a. reduce phlegm and relieve coughing 

4. Bean milk and beancurd 
a. prevents fevers 

5. Ginger 

a. stimulates many activities in the body, e.g. gastric 
secretion, blood circulation, and respiration 

6. Raw peanuts, dates, and walnuts 

a. good for bone marrow 

b. serves a function in the production of red blood cells and 
platelets 

[20] 
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c. prevents and used to treat anaemia 

7. Black edible fungi 
a. clears the villi in the stomach, intestines, and lungs 

8. Spring Onions 

a. can stimulate and improve digestion 

b. has the ability to ward off the common cold 

9. Chili Peppers 

a. excellent stimulant of the appetite, nerves, blood 
circulation, and perspiration 

10. Chinese White Cabbage 

a. aids digestion 

b. ability to reduce heat in three of the major internal organs 
{lungs, stomach, liver} 

1 1 . Leeks 

a. can warm and stimulate digestion 

b. raw leeks able to cleanse the intestines of infections {e.g. 
dysentery, parasites} 

12. Black Dates and Dried Persimmons 
a. used to cleanse the breath 

1 3 . Garland Chrysanthemum 

a. ability to warm and "harmonize" the stomach 

b. served primarily in the winter 

c. used fresh to garnish snake dishes or dried in tea and 
herbal medicines 

14. Long Bean {Americans have named "string bean" 

a. has a neutral energy and is believed to tonify both the 
stomach and kidneys 

15. Bean Curd {tofu} 

a. calming effect on metabolism 

b. can stimulates the thyroid 

16. Winter Melon {common name "wax gourd"} 

a. promotes urination 

b. chemical analysis shows exceptionally high amounts of 
sodium, a vital electrolyte excreted in perspiration 

(1) winter melon soup can restore electrolyte balance, 
help cleanse the kidneys 

17. Squash {known as pumpkin in the Americas} 
a. stimulates the spleen and stomach 

[21] 
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18. Bell Pepper 
a. stimulates blood circulation 

19. Green Papaya 
a. good for the stomach and digestion 

20. Celery 

a. considered to be neutral 

b. powerful in its calming effect on the liver 

c. is a home tonic for lowering blood pressure and 
cholesterol 

GUIDED PRACTICE: 

Use vegetables and/or pictures of vegetables for a review of Chinese 
concepts of nutrition and medicine. 

Example: Show the students a bell pepper 
Response: Stimulates blood circulation 

V. Foods Eaten on Special Occasions{s} 

A. Celery {considered a lucky charm} 

1 . served in vegetarian dishes during the Chinese Lunar New Year 
a. will enable one to be diligent and have the strength to 
work hard throughout the coming year 

B. Lettuce 

1 . served to the family on birthdays, New Year's Day, graduation 
days, and other festive occasions 

C. Snow Peas 

1 . eaten occasionally and especially on festive occasions 

D. Lotus Root 

1 . slices of lotus root are candied a 
d served as snacks during the Lunar New Year season 

1. at other special times, whole roots are stuffed with glutinous rice 
and braised in sugar syrup 
A. Sweet dumplings {yuan xiao} 

1 . customary to eat for the Lantern Festival 

[22] 
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a. round balls made of glutinous rice flour stuffed with sugar 
fillings 

B. Zongzi 

1 . glutinous rice wrapped in a pyramid shape using bamboo or reed 
2. is the traditional food for the Dragon Boat Festival 



TEACHER LED DISCUSSION: 

What you might expect to find in a Chinese kitchen. 

A. Use transparency Basic Kitchen Equipment {1 and 2} 

Ask students to identify basic equipment for a Chinese kitchen. 

GUIDED PRACTICE. 

A. Compare and contrast Basic Kitchen Equipment in Chinese and 
American kitchens. 

1. {microwave, electric and/or gas stove, electric knife, electric 
tea maker, toaster, etc.} 

B. Identify foods one might expect to find in a Chinese market 

— large tanks of live shrimps, lobsters, crabs, and fish 

— live rabbits, chickens, frogs, quail, turtle, ducks, pigeons, guinea 
pigs, pork, beef, mutton and snake 

— Variety of vegetables: alfalfa shoots, bamboo shoots, bamboo, 
mustard cabbage, bean curd, bean sprouts, long beans, bell 
peppers, bitter melon, cabbage, caltrops, celery, chestnuts, chili 
peppers, Chinese box thorn, chrysanthemum, cucumber, fuzzy 
melon, eggplant, garlic, ginger, gourd, honey peas, kale, leek, 

[23] 



kohlrabi, lettuce, lotus root, !uffa, mushrooms, onions, papaya, 
parsley, pea shoots, pea pods, snow peas, sugar peas. :\rjP&.'> ' 

CULMINATING ACTIVITY: 

Divide the class into groups of 4-5 students 
—-create a Chinese dinner menu, using authentic Chinese 
Cookbooks 

1. prepare shopping list 

2. locate items at local stores 

a. find substitutions for items not available 

3. Each group will prepare an authentic Chinese dinner 

4. Identify each Chinese Dish with a note card and/or 
index card 

a. display recipe for each dish 

1. organize recipes in a folder and/or book 

EXAMPLE OF RECIPE NOTE CARD 
Title of Recipe 

Ingredients: 



From: recipe book, magazine, etc. 
Directions: 



Servings: 

Additional Comments: 

[24] 
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This cooking activity can be done during class, but is most 
effective as an evening activity with the parents participating. 



{Parents get involved with school activities when the teacher 
telephones and explains the activity. The teacher encourages 
the parent{s} to attend. 



In class activity or evening activity 
. . . Items needed 

a. paper plates 

b. chopsticks 

c. napkins 

d. cups for tea 

e. table cloths {white flat sheet are excellent} 

f. lazy susans 

{use the top of press wood round tables ar d place on 
a regular lazy susan base. . . works great} 

g. serving plates 

{each group responsible for providing serving 
utensils} 

h. Guest Book 

EVENING ACTIVITY 

Use the school cafeteria for the Chinese Dinner 
{gives you access to the kitchen} 

Group Responsibility 

Divide tasks among the group 
. • . items needed 

[25] 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES: 

Essay. Compare and contrast an American Kitchen with a Chinese 
kitchen. 

Essay. Chinese cooking emphasizes not only flavor, but color, 
and aroma. Explain. 

Essay. List five foods and describe the medical value of foods. 

Group: Chinese Dinner 

Observation/check-list 



OBSERVATION/CHECK-LIST 
Cooperative 

shows respect for classmates _ 
Contributes in planning menu 
Shares ideas with group 



Brings items needed for activity_ 
Helps set up for Cooking activity. 
Cleans up after activity 



Sources: Partners In Education 

Grocery stores for contribution 
School Administrator 
Civic Organizations 
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Shares cooking wMi members of group I 

Volunteers for committee work 



I 



other | 

FUNDING | 



I 
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Parents q r | 

HrantMnnev l 26 l * b 1 




Wok or skillet 





Pan 





To learn to use chopsticks, perch them between the thumb, first, middle, and ring 
fingers so that they lie parallel to each other. 

The loxver chopstick rests on the inside tip of the ring finger which keeps it 
stationary, while the thumb, first and middle fingers manoeuvre the upper chopstick 
in a pincer movement to pick up the food. 
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COLD DLSHES 



u 




Mixed cold dish 


16. 


00 


2, 




Cold tripe slices with hot sauce 


15. 


00 


3, 




Cokd duck wed 


P- 


00 


4, 




Poached chicken 


20. 


00 


5, 




Saute beef with hot pepper 


17. 


00 


6, 




Peanuts of brine 


3. 


00 






Pickle veqetab le 


• 3. 


00 


• mmm soups, 


K 




Steamed lizards with whole chicken 


•17 3. 


00 


2. 


W Jd 


Delicious chicken soup 


.21. 


00 


3, 


= 


Golden with mushroom, bamboo chicken soup 


17. 


00 


4, 




Guilin taro thick soup (sweet, salt) 


5. 


00 


5, 




Ronghu-beef thick soup 


14. 


00 


6, 




Fish head with bean curd soup 


14. 


00 


7, 




ft) 


' mm 5. 


00 



RICE AND NOODLES; 



K 8HcC#jT) 

2^ fcft 

3, *teC-tt) 

4. #&C$) 

U EM® 



Steamed bun §4*0.70 

Pan cakes §4*1. 20 

Dumplings §-^0.30 

Fresh rice 0.60 

Fried rice "Guilin" style 6.00 
Fried rice noodles with shtredded pork 7.00 

Noodle with pork soup 12.00 
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rODAY' S . MENU 



mmmm^^m local flavour: 



i, T&m® 


Braised diced pohc with bamboo shoots 


14.00 


2, 8¥*pfi 


Braised pork slices with taro(Guilin style) 


21. 


00 


3, ±B%& , 


Fried rabbi ts 


20. 


00 


4, 3S#ffli? 


Delicious li river snail 


12. 


00 


5, m *► 


Fried duck 


11. 


00 


6, S$l3£l 


Bean paste wi th carp 


21. 


00 




Flavour spiced quails (^Pn 


) 6. 


00 




Grilled chicken with preserved bean 


29. 


00 


9, 


Grilled beef 


23. 


Uu 


10, ft«£$§8 


Gr i I led quai Is , 


21. 


00 


11, #®S33£ 


Boil eels by earthen pot 


2 1 . 


00 


12, RMT 


Diced chicken wi Ih 'cashew-nuts 




n n 
UU 


13, 


Fried shredded beef with pickled vegetable 


1 1 . 


UU 




Fried pig's tripe slice with pickled/vegetable 


1 ! . 


n n 

uu 


is, Mfttm: 


Deep-fried ox brain in bread-crumbs 


16. 


00 


16, ' 


Steamed catfish 


29. 


00 


1 » > /x. -=3 ^ 7t 


nppn — fripri uatPT — rha^nrt^ with mince d o r k 


11. 


00' 


18, «»^Bt« 


Fried vegetable heart 


6. 


00 


19, ft ft ft $14 


Fried mushroom with bamboo shoots 


9 


00 


20, llj7£s£ 


•Steamed beam-curd "Guilin" style 


12 


00 


21, iR£7fc& 


Braised turtle with mushroom and bamboo shoots 


92 


00 


2 2 > ^\ {Si 7fc 


Turle soup (Ronghu style) 


n 


00 


23s ft^^ra 


Shredded beef in oy ster sauce 


17 


00 


24, ft&iSilil 


Steamed lirivor fish 


21 


00 


25> ffJR#*« 




n 


.00 


26> fcidl&fttir 


Saute beam-curd sheet roots 


9 


00 


27, *rfe£ft 


Red-cooked bean curd 


1 


.00 


28> & 42 ft 


Grilled rabbit 


"29 


.00 




$2 
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CULTURAL CONTEXTS OF POPULATION 
MANAGEMENT POLICIES 



China and The One-Child Policy 

These lessons are designed to be incorporated into a Contemporary World History or Global Studies 
course. They can fit into a larger unit on China or into a unit focused on global problems. In this 
packet, they are written to fit a unit on Contemporary China. 

KNOWLEDGE: 

• Students will know that worldwide population growth presents enormous political, economic, 
social, and environmental challenges. 

• Students will know what forces have caused population growth to dramatically increase in the 
last 100 years. 

• Using China as an example, students will understand that culture influences attitudes toward 
and responses to efforts to control population. 

t Students will know how China has managed to slow population growth in the last 20 years. 

► Students will know what social and economic forces are at work to make the one-child 
policy less than a complete success. 

SKILLS: 

• Students will gain facility in analyzing data displayed in graphs and tables. 

• Students will draw conclusions about population growth worldwide and about China in 
particular. , 

• Using multiple perspectives, students will evaluate the one-child policy. 

ATTITUDES: 

• Students will recognize that events occurring on other continents can have serious global 
implications and that nations and individuals must act responsibly to help resolve global 
problems. 

• Students will credit China with acting responsibly and with some success in resolving its 
population problem. 

• Students will acknowledge the challenges inherent in implementing policy that challenges 
traditional attitudes and practices. 
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Background For the Teacher: 



Every three years enough people are added to the earth to equal the population of the United 
States. This growth rate has accelerated in the last half of this century as a result of improved 
international health standards, which lowered infant mortality rates, and increased longevity. 
Nowhere is this pattern more true than in China, where the trend was also accelerated by improved 
farming methods and the production of new grain crops, notably corn, both of which contributed 
to improved nutrition. 

Given current growth rates, worldwide population will double by the year 2020, causing food 
shortages and vast migrations from poorer to richer countries, which will in turn cause additional 
shortages in shelter, education and ability to earn a living. 

Twenty-five percent of the world's population lives in China. Since 1949, population has grown 
from 540 million to over 1.1 billion in 1990. China is approximately the same size as the United 
States and the British Isles combined. The United States had a population of 250 million in 1990. In 
both countries, arable land is limited (7% of total area in China, 28% in the United States), and the 
populations are unevenly distributed. The city of Shanghai, which is approximately the same size as 
San Francisco, has 6 million people within the city limits, while San Francisco has 730 thousand. The 
WL^ern provinces of Xinjiang and Qinghai, on the other hand, are comparable in population per 
square mile to our own sparsely inhabited regions such as Nevada, the Dakotas and Montana. 

In the early 1970's, the Chinese government adopted a family planning policy to control population 
growth. Family planning agencies run by local governments have been established to promote 
family planning policy. Elements of the policy are late marriages and late childbirth, and two 
children per couple. Later this was changed to one child per couple. Free contraception and 
medical sources were made available to assist its implementation. This policy, plus improved 
socioeconomic conditions, have combined to slow China's population growth to less than one 
percent per year. 

However, a number of factors interfere with full or consistent implementation - the need for 
manual labor in rural areas where farming is still labor intensive; no social insurance in rural areas, 
meaning that children are expected to care for elderly parents; a policy to increase ethnic 
minorities that are disappearing; and traditional thinking - a high value placed on large families 
(the more children, the greater happiness) and a higher value for boys than girls, often causing a 
relaxation of the rules for families who have a first girl, or under-reporting of female births. 
China's current population growth rate and age structure may prevent realization of the country's 
population planning goal of 1.2 billion for the year 2000. Even if current planning measures are 
strictly implemented, the fertility rate will be 1 .6, adding 17 million people per year and resulting in 
a population of 1.3 billion. 

This look at China's population policy is one example of the role of culture in the success or failure 
of such policies. This study can be extended to India, Japan, Germany, and Singapore - examples of 
countries whose governments, for different reasons, are trying to manage population growth. 
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World Population Growth: 1750-2100 
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Lesson One - establishing The Context 
student outcomes: 

• Students will know that China has acknowledged a responsibility for population reduction since 
the early 1960s. 

• Students will become familiar with the size of world population, its growth rate and the pattern of 
growth. 

• Students will demonstrate the relationships between births and deaths. 

• Students will interpret age and sex distribution table. 

TEACHER: 

"One of the major problems facing China is how to control its population. It is important to China as a 
nation, but also of importance to all of us because approximately 20% of the world's population is in 
China. The earth has about 5 billion inhabitants (5.3 billion in 1990). China has 1.1 billion. The United 
States has a quarter of a billion. China is the most populous nation in the world. The United States is 
fourth, as of 1991. How much is a billion? Work in groups of two (or three) to figure these problems out. 
(Half of the groups can do each problem.) Share answers and discuss. 

a. A stack of U.S. paper currency one inch high will contain 233 bills. If you had a million dollars in 
thousand dollar bills, how high would the stack of bills be? (4.29 inches high)* 

If you had a billion dollars in thousand dollar bills, how high would the stack be? (357 feet or 
almost the length of a football field) 4 

b. How old would you be if you were a million seconds old? (1 1 .6 days)* 
A billion second old? (31 .7 years)* 

• Show the film, "World Population* (See Resources, p. 7) six minutes long. Discussion. 

and/or 

• Show World Population Growth Chart on an overhead projector, 
Ask students questions to assist in interpretation, such as: 

► When did worJd population reach 1 billion? 

► What population is projected for the year 2000? 

► What is a Mess developed' region as opposed to a 'more developed' region? (See Glossary of 
Terms, p. 6) 

— What parts of the world are in each region? 

► What are the implications for such rapid growth in these regions? 

What causes population to grow so fast? (More people being born than dying.) 

Why has growth accelerated so much in recent history? (Improved health care, better farming 
methods yielding more crops per acre.) 

HOMEWORK: 

Analyze the data on the World Population Facts Chart and answer the following questions: 

1. Is China's number of children per family above or below the world average? 

2. How does China's child mortality rate compare with other countries in the developing regions? 
In the developed regions? 

3. Do most people in China get enough, more than enough, or less than enough calories to 
sustain normal activity and health? How do you know? 

4. Draw two diagrams representing the data in the two columns 'Percent of Population Under 
Age 15' and 'Percent of Population 65 or Older' for North America, Europe and Australia and 
another for Asia and Latin America. How are they different? 

Read the article "Continuing Questions in China"m preparation for tomorrow's activities. 

• Connections . Teacher'* Guide, Crewes, Kimberly A., Cancellter, Patricia, eds., Washington, Population Reference Bureau, 1991, p. 14. 
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Lesson two- identifying The policy issues 



STUDENT OUTCOMES: 

• Using the article "Continuing Questions in China," students will evaluate the merits of the 
one-child policy and its implication for individuals, the Chinese nation, the world, and 
construct a policy recommendation. 

• Students will analyze age and sex distribution tables. 



TEACHER / ACTIVITY: 

Divide class into four or five discussion groups. Choose a facilitator and a recorder. 

• Facilitator leads a review of the homework questions on China (questions 1-3). Have them 
reach a conclusion about China's success in promoting health and nutrition and in reducing 
population grovyth. How has that been accomplished? 

• Using the information from "Continuing Questions in China," have students analyze the 
one-child policy. 

► What tradeoffs has China required of its citizens in order to reduce population? 

► What traditions have interfered with implementation of the one-child policy? 

► Is 'success' the only criteria by which a policy should be judged? What other criteria 
should be considered? 

t If your group were able to advise China's leaders, what advice would you give them? 

• Prepare a brief written statement which begins - "We believe that China should . . 



HOMEWORK: 

Analyze the two charts titled 'Age and Sex Distribution' and 'China's Age Composition' to answer the 
following questions in writing: 

1. Explain what might produce different age-sex profiles in more and less developed 
countries. 

2. How is China's profile different and why? What might account for the relatively small 
population between the ages of 20 and 30? 
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Age and Sex Distribution! 1990 
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Lesson Three - Understanding the Issues From a Human viewpoint 
student outcomes: 

• Students will know what social and economic forces conspire to prevent China from reaching 
its population goals. 

• Students will acknowledge the challenges posed by traditional practices when they dash with 
modern needs. 

TEACHER / ACTIVITY: 

Review homework by displaying tables on an overhead projector and discussing student responses. 

1. High fertility rate / high mortality rate in less developed countries. Note 'Baby Boom' bulge in 
30-44 year population, greater female longevity in more developed countries. 

2. Famine as a result of 'Great Leap Forward' policies account for low population in age 20-30 
population. Table shows recent rise in births-a failure to achieve one-child policy goal in 
rural areas. What might account for that failure? 

Show excerpts from "Small Happiness, " a film about women in rural China (See Resources, p. 7). 

Recommend first 38 minutes, up to point where woman washing clothes says, "In our day, that 
wouldn't do." 

TEACHER: 

"Watch this film through the eyes of an anthropologist. What does it tell you about the social, 
economic traditions of rural life in China? Look for issues that might have an influence on the 
one-child policy. Find answers to the following questions: 

1 . What traditions have shaped the lives of peasant women? 

• male/female roles* 

• family structure 

• marriage customs - "Weddings are times when men get together and have a good time." 

• farming methods/role P'signments 

2. What influences do family structure and marriage traditions have on the one-child policy? 

• daughter not family, only a relative - raised for someone else 

• need sons to do farm labor 

• tradition of male dominance exemplified by foot binding 

• women bear all the health risks of 'family planning' 

3. What effects did the revolution of 1949 have on women's circumstances? 

• some say in choosing a husband 

• could initiate a divorce 

• eliminated the worst poverty 

• improved health care 

• gave women the words to name their oppression 



Because of time constraints, it will probably be necessary to debrief the film the next day, or 
postpone reviewing the homework assignment. Use whatever strategy best leads into your 
following lesson(s). 

* Responses . 
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4. What does the term 'feudal' refer to? 

• authoritarian family relationships 

5. Having seen this film, would you change your policy recommendation? Jj 

6. Did the film raise troubling issues? 1 ' 
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Glossary 



Age Structure. Proportion of the population, or the number of people of each sex, at each age 
level in a population. 

Birth Rate (or Crude Birth Rate). The number of births per 1,000 population in a given year. 

Development. Meeting the basic needs (economic, health, and so forth) of people, and improving 
the standard of living in a society. 

Less Developed Country (LDC) also called Developing or Third World. A country that has low levels 
of average wealth, industrialization and modernization and often high levels of population growth 
and people employed in agriculture. Most are located in the tropical (low) latitudes in Africa. Asia 
and Latin America. 

Life Expectancy. The average number of years a person can expect to live at the time of birth. 

More Developed Country (MDC) also called Developed or Industrialized. Countries that have 
higher levels of per capita income, industrialization and modernization. They usually have lower 
levels of population growth. The "more developed* region of the world according to the United 
Nations includes Europe, Canada, the United States, Australia, Japan, New Zealand and the Soviet 
Union. 

Population Explosion. A phrase used to describe rapid population growth in this century. This is 
caused by the world birth rate being much higher than the world death rate. 

Population Growth Rate. The rate at which a population is increasing (or decreasing) in a given 
time period, expressed as a percentage of the base population. 
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Resources 



BOOKS: 

Li Chengrui, "A Study of China's Population, " Beijing, Foreign Language Press, 1992. 



BULLETINS: 

Tien, H, Yuan, et. al. ( " China's Demographic Dilemmas, " Population Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 1, 
Washington, D. C, Population Reference Bureau, Inc., June, 1992. 

McFalls, Joseph A., "Population: A Lively Introduction, " Population Bulletin, Vol. 46, No. 2, 
Washington, D. C, Population Reference Bureau, Inc., June, 1992. 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA: 

World Population Prospects, The 1992 Revision, Department for Economic and Social Information 
and Policy Analysis, New York, United Nations, 1993. 

World Population Data Sheet of the Population Reference Bureau, Inc. 



FILMS: 

World Population, 1990, 6 minutes, VHS and 16mm, $32.95 

Obtain from: Zero Population Growth, 1400 16th Street NW, Suite 320, Washington, D. C. 20036 
Small Happiness, 1984, 58 minutes, VHS, $60 rental 

Obtain from: Long Bow Film Library, 22-D Hollywor \ Avenue, Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey 07423 



CURRICULUM GUIDES: 

Crews, Kimberly A. and Cancellier, Patricia, " Connecti o ns, Unking Population and the 
Environment, " Washington, D. C, Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 1991. 

Crews, Kimberly A., " Making Connections, Linking Population and the Environment, " 
Washington, D. C, Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 1991. 
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Fulbright Curriculum: China: Transition & Transformation 

Joann Malonc 
AP Comparative Govt 
Woodrow Wilson SHS 
Chesapeake & Nebraska Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
August 24, 1993 

OBJECTIVES: 
Content: 

1. To analyze the present economic changes in China in relation to 
revolutionary history and political philosophy. 

2. To compare and contrast the economic development of the People's 
Republic of China with that of I long Kong and Taiwan. 

3. To relate economic changes in mainland China since 1 978 to changes 
in the political power structure and the CCP. 

4. To examine the impact of economic changes on the various cleavages 
in China: rural/urban, male/female, poor/elite, old/young, 
agricultural/industrial, macro vs. micro economic needs. 

5. To compare and contrast the economic and political changes in China 
to those in the Commonwealth of Independent States, Britain and France, 

Skill: 

b. To use comprehension of material as a vehicle for critical thinking, 
reasoning and effective argument. 

7. To sharpen skills of differentiating fact and opinion, detecting 
cultural and political bias and determining the accuracy and completeness of 
information presented, 

8. To develop skills of comparison and contrasting in specific areas of 
political science and to make logical projections based on present and past 
trends. 

STRATliGlliS: 

1. List the student questions about China (in comparison to Britain, 
France and Russia's economic and political changes). 

2. Brainstorm student impressions of China from previous study, news 
media and personal experience. 

^.Organize brainstorming into categories of impressions and examine 
stereotypes and prejudices. 

4. Use current news from different sources (including Chinese 
publications) to compare factual information to biased opinion. (Students will 
have completed summer assignment to collect, read and analyze news articles 
on the five countries to be compared.) 
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5. Analyze the political viewpoints and factual information in text 
(Theen and Wilson), readings from Deng Xiaoping, Mao Zedong, the Soe 
readings and novels students read during the summer. 

6. Observe the slide presentation based on l-ulbright study and travel, 
looking for images of China that contrast with stereotypes, especially in the 
areas of economic development. 

7. Constantly update 1U of questions and determine methods of finding 
answers. 

8. Make use of Washington, D.C. sources for speakers from the Chinese 
Embassy, Chinese student organizers studying at local universities (American 
University, University of Maryland, George Washington, Georgetown U, 
Howard U., etc.) and parents and associates of Chinese students at Wilson SHS. 

9. Use student reports on the "themes for comparison" to analyze 
Chinese political systems, political process, institutions and public policy and 
political change. 

10. Construct a comparison chart on these themes to show likenesses and 
differences among the five countries studied. Students will also construct a 
chart of economic comparisons within China focusing on comparisons with 
Hong Kong and Taiwan. 

MATERIALS: 

Rooks: 

Theen , Rolf H. and l : rank L Wilson, Comparative Politics: An 

Introduction to Seven Countries. NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1992. 

Almond, Gabriel A. and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., Comparative Politics Today; A 
World View . NY: Harper Collins, 1992. 

Curtis, Michael, et al. Introduction to Comparative Government, NY: 
HarperCollins, 1993. 

Soe, Christian, ed. Comparative Politics 93/94 ("Annual Editions"). NY: Harper 
&Row, 1993. 

Deng Xiaoping. Selected Wor k* of Hong Xiaoning (1975-1982). Beijing: 
Foreign languages Press, 1983. 

Cheng, Nien. I ifc and Death in Shanghai. New York: Penguin Books, 1980. 

Hinton, William. Panshen: A D ocumentary of Revolution in a Chinese 
Village . NY: Vintage Books, 1966. 

Ijang, Heng and Judith Shapiro. Son of the Revolution, NY: 
VintageBooks, 1984. 
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Lao, She. Rickshaw: lhs Novel of Fo-t'o Hsiang Tzu. Translated by Jean M. 
James. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1979. 

Snow, Edgar. Rod Star over China . NY: Grove Press, 1938. 

Gargan, Edward. China's Fate: A People r s Turbulen t Struggle with 
Reform and Repression. NY: Doubleday, 1991. 

Chang, Jung. Wild Swans: Three Daughters of China . NY: Simon & 
Schuster, 1991. 



Articles: 

Mao Zedong, Selections from writings, including "On Contradictions," "On 
Theory and Practice," and "The Mass line." 

Tyson, Ann Scott and James L, "Deng Struggles to Set Reform Back on 
Track," The Christian Science Monitor, February' 26, 1992. 

Bachman, David, "Preparing for the Succession," Current History, 
September 1991. 

Southerland, Daniel, "How China's Economy Left Its Comrade Behind," The 
Washington Post National Weekly Edition, September 2-8, 1991. 

Harnett, A. Doak, "After Deng, What?: Will China follow the USSR?" 

The Foreign Policy Institute Papers: New World-New Directions, 
1991. 

Also current articles from China Daily and Beijing Review. 



Ppmarv Sources: 

Interviews with Jin Zhong Liang of China People's University, 
Cui Song and Ma Lei of Beijing Normal 
Tsai Chu-Wai of Shanghai 
Michael Malik, Dow lones Report . Hong Kong 
Zhou Li Fang, Xinhua School of Journalism 
Tang Bowen, Poet/Translator, Beijing 

and numerous other high school teachers, 
university professors, businessmen and 
government officials (especially in Taiwan). 

Over 500 personal slide photographs of sites, schools, urban and rural 
development, etc. 

Notes from lectures at Beijing Normal University on "Chinese Political 
System and Human Rights in China," "Chinese History," "Woman 
and the Family in China," "Chinese Kducation," "Economic Structural 
Reform in China," "Chinese Folklore," "Chinese Geography and 
Fnvironment," and "Population and Nationality in China." 
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Notes from U.S. Embassy briefings in Beijing and Hong Kong 
Notes from lecture on education in Hong Kong 

Notes from the ROC Ministry of Education, the China Youth Corps, the 
Council for Cultural Planning and Development, Ministry of 
Economic Affairs and the Straits Exchange. 

Artifacts and notes from the Yao Village in Guangxi Province and numerous 
other sites in the People's Republic of China, Hong Kong and Taiwan. 



111. QUESTIONS 

Since the focus for my Fulbright curriculum project was my very real 
AP course on Comparative Govt and Politics, I came to the 1993 Fulbright 
Summer Seminar in China, Hong Kong and Taiwan prepared with years of 
study of Marxism-Leninism, a history of political activism in relation to China, 
a long-term fascination with Chinese culture, religion, history and art, recent 
reading on education, political and economic changes in China and a list of 
questions from my students. 

Some of the questions: 

Govt/Leaders/Political Change: 

1. Who is in charge? Deng? Jiang Zemin? Is Rong Yiren's new role as vice- 
president of state signaling a shift directly to "capitalism" rather than Deng's 
"Socialism with Chinese characteristics"? Who are Deng's allies? Political 
opponents? Political following and power of each? Who will emerge as 
principal leader when Deng dies? 

2. How stable is the govt? Is stability a major political priority for the people? 

3. How does ideology function in maintaining political power today? How large 
are CCP forces? Do they follow Deng ideologically? Any old Mao holdouts? 
How is Mao regarded? How important is ideology? Communism? Socialism? 
Capitalism? 

4. What is the democracy movement? What are its roots? Are there certain 
areas of the country in which it is/was most powerful? Has it been crushed? 
Pushed outside the country? Intellectuals? Tied to overseas Chinese, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan? Are there developments of democratic socialism? Modeled on 
any other countries or systems? What is the theory of economics of the 
democracy movement? What changes would people in the democracy 
movement make in Deng's economic policies? 

5. How do the Chinese people regard the govt? Leaders? Ideology? 
Tian'anmen? Economic changes? Political changes? Relationships with other 
countries? 

(). Political parties? Arc there real, vital political parties outside the CCP? Are 
the seven parties who "take leadership" from the CCP real? What interests, 
elite, historical groups do they represent? Are there signs of new parties? 
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Are there parlies in Taiwan or I long Kong which may have influence in the 
mainland, esp after 1997? 

Economics: 

1. Are Deng's economic policies really benefiting the majority of people in 
China? What are the policies? How do they affect people outside the Special 
Economic Zones? Inside? 

2. How have economic changes affected the Chinese govt's relationships with 
Japan, U.S., Taiwan, Hong Kong, etc.? 

3. Is there really any socialism in China? Is it becoming a capitalist system 
with a socialist veneer? How much is this process of adoption of capitalist 
relations of production to the history of the Soviet economic changes? 



IV. BACKGROUND NOTES 

After about two weeks in China, I began to realize that I was not going to get 
direct answers to many of these questions for various reasons: 1) my own lack 
of Chinese language skills to question the people to whom I needed to speak; 2) 
the blank looks I usually got from almost anyone to whom I asked such 
question (ignorance, lack of interest, strange or impolite question, 
misundeB'standing, fear, decision not to discuss such topics?????); and 3) that 
perhaps the questions were not going to be answered primarily by a trip of 
this sort which was not meant to be "political" and during which I would 
probably not be introduced purposely to people qualified to answer many of 
the questions. Perhaps most of my questions would even seem rude to hosts 
who represented the very government which was subsidizing my room, board, 
transportation and guide services. 

I began to analyze what I was learning about China, what it was that my 
Chinese hosts most wanted us to learn and take back to the U.S. educational 
institutions and tried to change my focus somewhat. 

What misconceptions had I come with from my own political education 
and background that might not fit the real situation in China? What 
stereotyped images of China from the news media 

and U.S. textbooks and political analysis kept me from seeing things are they 
truly are in China? 

1) My early 1970's, so.newhat "romantic" and "idealistic" view of socialism in 
China needed to be given a dose of realism. Apparently Deng Xiao Ping's 
decision to make economic changes before liberalizing the political system 
was working. I couldn't see anything of "evidence of socialism" in the sense of 
the old slogans, cooperative nurseries, agricultural and industrial 
cooperatives, people "serving the people." 

From the lectures at the U.S. Embassy and at Beijing Normal (especially 
on Human Rights, [{duration, Women's Rights, Fconomy and Population and 
Minorities), I began to see that China's priorities were economic ("very 
Marxist, really") - subsistence of the 1.2 billion people, control of that 
enormous population (40% under age !<)), food, trade, development of new 
economic forms. 
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If there were traces of romanticism about the period of the Cultural 
Revolution, no one seemed to share them. There were a few old people in old 
blue Mao jackets, Mao hats with buttons were sold to tourists, the memory of 
Mao himself is still held in high regard. Most of the tourists I saw at Mao's 
Mausoleum laying flowers in his honor were Chinese. But everyone I asked 
saw the Cultural Revolution as a serious error full of suffering. I read Nien 
Cheng's Life and Death in Shanghai on the trip, a vivid account of a wealthy 
woman's suffering during that period. 

However, I also saw no evidence of a heavy-handed government - no 
armies, tanks, hardly any police except a few men in uniform loading food 
onto trucks and one bike arrest in Guilin. The heavily armed guards were in 
the Taipei Airport! Certainly this would not be the image most Americans 
carry from news coverage of Tian'anmen! 

2) There were so many ways in which I could see the economic 
development before my eyes! The energy, the flow of traffic, the construction 
everywhere in Beijing of apartment complexes, new industries, hotels, 
highways, the sophisticated hotels, shops, subway system, satellite dishes on 
many a roof. Of course, once I reached Hong Kong and Taiwan, there were 
models of even more advanced levels of communications, availability of goods 
to more high-income people, etc. According to Frank Scotten of the U.S. 
Embassy, the Chinese economy grew 12.8% last year! Nothing to snort at! Food 
seemed abundant everywhere we went, especially in rural Guilin (which had 
suffered recent flooding and landslides). 

31 Our hosts and guides in the PRC very genuinely wanted to show us what 
they could in limited time of the culture, history' and successes of China. They 
wanted to impress us with China's tremendous potential for progress, its 
success at bringing itself from occupation and devastating poverty to 
economic independence, its desire for openness to the rest of the world and to 
trade with other countries. My conclusion is that the discussion of 
government did not seem the most relevant question to many educated 
Chinese. Although there are govt restrictions and regulations about housing, 
movement from job to job and the arrangement of joint ventures, economic, 
educational and cultural progress and communication with the peoples of the 
world seemed very important to the people 1 met. 

4) What were some of the conclusions I drew? (given that my brain hasn't had 

much time to sort through all the experiences and notes). 

Perhaps these points will form the basis of my themes for the curriculum 

project: 

a) Any country or international system that would try to ignore China 
and its needs would be extremely foolish. This country with over 1 /5th of the 
world's population is very important to know and understand realistically. 

b) Individuals and groups can learn almost whatever they want to about 
China with language and good resources. The governmental processes are 
different from ours, come from a different historical and cultural viewpoint; 
but China wants trade with the U.S. and other countries and will be opening 
more and more to whatever is necessary to progress economically. 
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c) The Chinese people are as varied and wonderful as any people on 
earth. Any generalizations about them pale before the reality of diversity 
within a vast and complex culture and society. The people I came to know best 
were warm, open, friendly, extremely helpful, honest, perceptive, intelligent, 
funny, "down to earth." 1 found I had much more in common with my new 
friends than I had differences. 

d) Perhaps what our Chinese exchange teacher at Wilson said in 
preparing me for the trip was one of the real truths 1 saw - that all people 
need and want some of the same basic things: family, work, food and shelter, 
education, peace. Why shouldn ! t the people of China, many of whom have 
suffered great poverty for so long, share the same goods and services that we 
have in the U.S.? Who are we to say that they should do this "our way" or the 
"socialist" way or any other way than the one that works for them and avoids 
harming their neighbors. 

e) Very few people were looking for "handouts" from us Americans. 
There were some miserable beggars in Xi'an, though not as many as in D.C. 
Lots of people wanted to sell us things, show us their cousin's art studio, etc., 
but no one asked for money or expected us to sponsor them in the U.S. How 
much does our foreign policy demean the independence and autonomy of 
governments such as China? 

********************* 

Do I still have questions? Yes. Did I get some answers? Many more than 1 
realized at first.. .and ways to get more answers. Perhaps the most promising is 
the arrangement I made with a teacher at China People's University to 
exchange surveys among our high school students. He is interested in the 
value systems of our U.S. youth. 

I have a similar interest in Chinese youth - and also in their 
assessments of the future of Chinese economic and political development. I 
can also continue to write to other friends I made in China, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. 1 can find some answers in further research from people who had 
more time, language skills and contacts than I started with on this trip. The 
future is hopeful! Change is inevitable - in China and here. But the people are 
solid, eager to learn, grow, advance. Hope I will be doing the same. 1 am 
extremely grateful for the opportunity to learn all I have learned and to have 
a way to share it with U.S. students! 

V. EVALUATION 

A. The summer reading (including some of the books listed above, in 
addition to books on Britain, France, CIS and Mexico) is evaluated by a 
comparative essay due the second week of class. Students compare and 
contrast the books on two of the five countries studied focusing on what the 
books reveal about the history, culture, political and economic problems of the 
country* 

B. The "news notebook" is due the fourth day of class. It is a collection done 
during the summer of news articles from U.S. newspapers and magazines - at 
least 10 articles on each of the five countries studied. (Some students who 
studied abroad will include news from a variety of countries.) Students clip 
and organize the articles in a notebook according to country and also include 
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articles on issues (such as "Is Socialism Dead?' 1 ). They include a brief summary 
of each article and their commentary on the article. 

C. Since the AP class is not a "contest" between students and teacher for 
grades but a collective effort of teacher and students to help all of us learn as 
much as we can to "beat" the test in May, students are also teachers in this 
class. Each student takes responsibility for at least one of the areas on the 
"Themes" list (see attached). That student becomes our expert for the class on 
her topic giving a report on each country studied, being responsible for that 
topic on the giant comparison chart we construct at the end of the course and 
bringing in articles, news items and updated information on the topic 
throughout the course. (This technique must have helped us achieve our high 
scores on the exam in 1993, my first year of teaching the course. Only one 
student received a "2" or non-passing grade.) 

D. Students summarize and "report" on chapters in the text or 
supplementary reading. They are responsible for being able to answer 
questions from other students and to make connections between text and 
supplementary readings and news reports. (In highly motivated classes such 
as AP, peer evaluation is much sharper and more critical than that of teachers. 

E Objective tests are administered on each chapter in the text (we usually 
cover a chapter every one or two class periods). 

F. Students are responsible for several essays on each unit - at least one on 
their "area of expertise" and one topic given to the whole class. We also do 
numerous "thesis statements" on 4x6 cards with brief outlines of how the essay- 
would be developed if written in full form. (This method makes it easier for 
the teacher to grade more "essays" in a semester). 

G. Students are responsible for keeping notes on chapters from the text, 
news articles and class discussions and their test results and essays. This 
notebook is checked periodically by the teacher and graded. (They hate this 
but are grateful when review time comes in May.) 

H. The most real, ongoing evaluation of level of understanding, further 
questioning, skill level in comparison of the countries is the class discussion. 
When we had time in , 92- , 93, we invited in experts from the Russian Embassy 
or our resident Chinese exchange teacher to speak and answer questions. 
However, the best discussions were usually those begun by students bursting 
into the room with "Wow, that Communist Manifesto was dynamite! How much 
of it was put into practice in China?" 
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ADVANCED PLACEMENT COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENTS 
Course Outline 

OBJECTIVES: 

Comparative Governments is a one-semester college-level survey 
course on comparative methods of studying various state 
systems. Five model countries will be studied: Gresl Britain, France, Mexico, 
The Commonwealth of Independent States and China. Throughout the study of 
each country, the following themes will be emphasized for comparison: 

1. Political Systems : Political socialization, culture, value 
systems, social cleavages, geography and the historical 
source of political power. (College Board topics #1 and 

2 and Theen & Wilson #1 and 2). 

2. The Political Process: Voting, citizen participation, 
interest groups, representation, political parties. 

(CB #3 and T&W #4). 

3. Political Institutions : Their structure, framework, 
and political leaders (CB #3 and T&W #3 and 5). 

4. Public Policy. Political Performance , and Political 
Change . (CB #5 and T&W #6). 



The skills of critical thinking, analysis of challenging material, 
comparison of systems, thesis statement and essay writing will prepare the 
student to gain college credit in the Advanced Placement 
exam to be given in May, 1994. 

PROCEDURES: 

1. Students are to have completed summer assignments to collect, read 
and analyze 50 articles on the five countries and to read (at least) two books on 
the summer reading list. 

2. Students are responsible for reading, taking notes and analyzing all 
assigned materials BEFORE discussion in class. Students 

are encouraged to read as much supplemental material as possible, especially 
daily newspapers and news periodicals. 

3. Thorough notes must be taken on class lectures, student and guest 
presentations, discussions and all assigned reading. These notes should be kept 
in an organized notebook subject to review by the teacher at any time. 

4. Students will polish writing and verbal analysis skills in book 
reviews, essays, analytical papers, class discussions and weekly seminars. 

5. Quizes, unit and teacher final exams will include objective and essay 
questions. Pre-testing from previous AP exams will be offered. 



6. Grading will be based on exams, daily homework, reading and 
writing assignments, participation in discussions and seminars and 
presentation of individual and group research projects and papers. 
Weighted grades are given for this course. 



TEXT: Theen, Rolf H. and Frank L Wilson, Comparative Politics: An 

Introduction to Seven Countries . NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1992. 

SUGGESTED PURCHASE' 

Soe, Christian, ed. Comparative Politics 93/94 ("Annual 

Editions "). NY: Harper & Row, 1 993. 
Riding, Alan. Distant Neighbors: A Portrait of the Mexicans. 

NY: Vintage, 1989. 
Lenin, V.I. State and Revolution (any edition, but Foreign 
Language Press, Peking, 1970 will be the one used in class) 
Marx, Karl and Frederich Engels, The Communist Manifesto 
(any editon). 

COURSE OUTLINE: 

Unit 1: Introduction and Methods of Comparative Politics (week 1-2) 

A. Why study and compare different political systems? 

B. Themes for Comparison defined 

1. Political Systems 

2. Political Process 

3. Political Institutions 

4. Public Policy and Political Change 

C. Cross-cultural methods of Analysis 

Readings: Theen & Wilson, pp 1-25. 

AP Course Description, p. 25-29 

C.W. Mills, Selections from The Power Elite 

Kohl's, Multicultural Communication 

Current news articles on cultural clashes between 

countries and summer news notebook. 

Unit U: Great Britain (weeks 3-4) 

A. Political Culture and History 

B. Political Process: Class and Social Divisions and the 
Relationship of Citizens to the Political Process 

C. Political Institutions: 

1. Why the Monarchy? 

2. How Parliament and Parties Function. 

D. How will the E.C. change European nations? 

Readings: Theen & Wilson, p. 27-103. 

Soe, "How British Politics Has Changed" and "United We 
Stand" 
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Soe, "Having Outwitted the Seers, Tories Wax 
Conciliatory." 

Film: A Very British Coup 

********************EX A ( sl on units I and 
j j* ****************** ******* 

Unit HI: France (vveels 5-6) 

A. Revolution: Effects on Class and Political Culture 

B. Political Process: Social Cleavages as they affect Interest 

Group and Political Parties 
C Political Institutions 

1. Power of the Presidency 

2. Role of Bureaucracy 

D. Public Policy: Immigration, EEC, Economics 

Readings: Theen & Wilson, p. 104-182. 

"What we Know about Women Voters in Britain, France 
and West Germany." 

Soe, "France's Fifth Republic: Sure- Footed" 
Walsh, "The New France" 

Film: The Battle of Algiers 

Unit IV: Mexico: (Development in a Shrinking World) Weeks 7-9 

A. Political Culture and History: From Aztec Rule to European 
Conquest to Revolution 

B. Political Process: Role of Church, Parties, Business and 
Military 

C. Political Institutions: Why the President and PRI have so 
much power. 

D. Public Policy and Political Change: Trade as it influences 
Mexican economy. 

Readings: 

(No chapter in text) 

Mahler, "The Mexican Political System" 

Needier, "The Government of Mexico" (in Curtis, Introduction 

to Comparative Government) 

Riding, Distant Neighbors, Chapter 1 

Miller & Darling, "Mexico: Progress and Promise" 

Slide Show: Aztec Influence on Mestizo Political Institutions 

Unit V: The Commonwealth of Independent States and Former Soviet Republi 
(weeks 10-12) 

A. Political Systems: History* and Political Philosophy of 
Socialism as institutionalized in the Soviet Union 

B. Political Process: How citizens are organized into the political 
process 
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C. Political Institutions: How and why the Communist Party lost 

power 

D. Public Policy and Political Change 

1. The Effects of Foreign Policy on the Economy 

2. Rise of Ethnic/Religious Nationalism 

Readings: Theen & Wilson, p. 289-387 
The Communist Manifesto 
Lenin, The State and Revolution 
Stalin, The National Question 
Soe, "End of the Soviet Empire." 

Cohen, "What's Really Happening in Russia?" 

Malia, "The Yeltsin Revolution". 

Unit VI: China (week 13-15) 

A. Political Systems: The Differences between Soviet and 
Chinese Political Philosophy, Culture, History, and 

Revolution. 

B. Political Process: Mass Organizations and other means of 
political participation 

C. Political Institutions: The Party and the People's 
Revolutionary Army 

D. Public Policy and Political Change: 

1. Deng's Economic Development: "Socialism with Chinese 
Characteristics" 

2. Self-Reliance vs. International Trade and Development 

3. Tiananmen Square and the Aftermath of the 
Democracy Movement 

4. Who will succeed the "Eight Old Men"? 

Readings: Theen & Wilson, p. 461-545. 
Mao, "On Contradictions" 
"On Theory and Practice: 

"The Mass Line" and other Essays on Philosophy 
Readings from Selected Works of Deng Xiaoping and the Beijing 
Review 

Soe: Tyson, "Deng Struggles to Set Reform Back on Track" 

Southerland, "How China's Economy Left Its Comrade 
Behind" 

Unit VII: Methods of Comparing and Contrasting the Five Countries (weeks 15- 
17) 

A. Presentation of Student Panel on 5 countries/4 themes 

B. Essay Question Focus 

C. Review of Material 

Week 18: Final Exam 

We are hoping to visit embassies and hear experts on the five countries as time 
and need permit. Clearly this is a challenging amount of work for a short 
period of time. DO NOT FALL BEHIND IN YOUR READING! Better to be ahead than 
behind. Studying with fellow students is encouraged. We will also set up a 
special review in May during the week of CTBS testing. Buena suerte! 
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A.P. Comparative Governments - Themes/ Issue to Compare 

Each student should choose one of the topics below as an area of 
expertise for the class on all the countries we study. Also choose one 
of the "democratic" countries (GB or France), one "socialist"(CIS or 
China) and one "developing" (Mexico or Nigeria) in which you wiii be 
an expert. J. Malone 

I. Political Systems: 

1. Differences in history, political culture, value systems 

2. Demographic and economic differences (geography, classes, 

population, resources, level of poverty, etc.) 

3. Cleavages: religious, class, ethnic, regional, language 

4. Sources of Political Authority & Legitimacy (including 

constitutionality and separation of powers) 

5. Differences in Political Ideology 

II. The Political Process: 

6. Level and type of citizen participation 

7. Political parties (number, type, leadership, philosophy, 

level of power, relationship to interest groups) 

8. Elections (who votes, how they are held, level of democracy) 

9. Role of business and other interest groups in government 

III. Political Institutions: 

10. Forms of government (monarchy, democratic, socialist, 

authoritarian, military dictatorship, unitary, federalist) 

11. Structure of government (parliamentary, presidential, etc.) 

12. Leadership (type and recruitment of political elites) 

13. Forms of legislature and methods of law-making 

14. Forms of executive office and level of executive power 

15. Type and level of power of bureaucracy/ civil service 

IV. Public Polfcv and Pol itical Change: 

16. Forces producing social and political change 

17. Economic changes within the countries as they relate 

to worldwide economic changes and problems 

18. Evaluation of political leadership and level of stability 

of government 
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Joann Malone 
Woodrow Wilson SHS 
October 17, 1993 

Notes for Orientation to China in preparation for Joy Luck Club 

1. Have students brainstorm words they associate with "China." 

2. Ask what experience people in the room actually have with China... 

anyone traveled there? have family there? have Chinese 
friends? Do you want to go to China? Know Chinese people? 

3. Do you confuse Chinese culture with any others? Which? 

Anyone come from another culture and experience people in the U.S. 
not understanding your culture? 

4. Look at the brainstorming words for stereotypes, inaccuracies.... 

What is true? 

5. Has anyone finished joy Luck Club or seen the movie? 

6. Are there issues, events or attitudes that are confusing? 

????? 

Some areas you will need background on to more fully understand the Joy 
Luck Club: 

Geography - show map (action takes place in mainland China 
and San Francisco).. ."Chungking" now Chongqing 
in Sichuan Province.. .karst mountains. 
In the slides and the film, look for different 

examples of how geography affects the lives of the people 
especially the lives of women, their work, the conditions 
of homes, clothing, economic well-being. 

History - Can you tell the period of time by clothing (there are lots of 
flashbacks in the film.. .look for cars, western influence, lifestyle, 
differences in time periods or place that affect the ways women act... 

What period of history are you seeing?--pre-revolution? WW II? 
The Cultural Revolution? Post-Mao era? 

Philosophy and Chinese value system: Confucianism/Daoism 

Buddhism 

What examples do you see of respect for authority, reverence for 
order, balance, harmony of the individual with society, worship, 
the importance of the state and family? How important is 
education? Obedience? 

The Role of the Family 

Who is most important in the family? How does the family fit into 
the rest of society? Why? What relationships do you see between 
the role of the head of the family and the head of government? 
What role do the ancestors (living and dead) play in people's daily 
lives? 

The Role of Women 

Are women equals to men? What is their role in the 
family, in relation to work, to the state? To their 
children? Do you see changes in the roles women 
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play as mother, wife, daughter, concubine, worker, 
artist, homemaker as changes take place in Chinese 
history? As the women immigrate to the U.S.? 

Economic Changes 

China has gone though tremendous economic changes, 
especially in the last 12 years or so. These changes have 
been encouraged by the Chinese Communist Party under 
the leadership of Deng Xiaoping. China is the fastest 
growing economy in the world with the largest 
population in the world (1.2 billion people). What role 
does economic change have in the transformations in 
government, in work relations, in the family structure, 
in the role of women, in relations between generations of 
women? Why could survival be considered a M human right"? 



&&&&&&&& 

A little history: 

I. Ancient: Yuanmon Man - 1.7 million years old 

Peking Man 

Lantian Man (600,000-4000 B.C.) 
Neanderthal Man 200,000 B.C. 

II. Dynasties: 

Xia (2205-1766 B.C.) 
Shang (1766-1122 B.C.) 

Zhou (11 22-249 B.C.)...iron, warring states, merchant class 
Qin (221-207 BC)...lst emperor 246-210 B.C. 
Han (207 BC - 220 AD)...paper, compass, Buddhism, civil 
service exams 

Three Kingd oms (Wei, Shu Han, and Wu) 220-280 AD...Rise of 

Taoism and Buddhism 
Jin (265-420 AD) 

Southern and Norther n (386-581 AD) 
Sui (590-618) 
Tang (61 8-907) 

5 Dynasties (907-960 AD)...footbinding, warlords, paper 
currency 

Song (960-1279 AD) 

Yuan (Mongol) 1271-1368 AD...Genghis Kubla Khan, Marco Polo 

Ming (1386-1644 AD)...Jesuits 

Qjng (Manchu) 1644-191 1... Opium Wars 

III. Modern: 

1 900 Boxer Rebellion (war against foreign domination) 
1 905 Sun Yat Sen forms the Tung Meng llui, forerunner of the 

Kuomingtang (KMT or GMT, the Nationalist Party 
which now rules in Taiwan) 
1911 Rev olution overthrows the (ling Dynasty 
1919 May 4th Student Movement 

1921 Chinese Communist Party formed (Mao Zedong one of the 
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founding members) 
1923 CCP and KMT collaborate to unify the country, now 
largely controlled by warlords. 

1925 Sun Yat Sen dies; factionalism of KMT 

1926 General Chiang Kai-shek launches expedition with aid of 

CCP advisors 

1928 Chiang Kai-shek leader assumes leadership of KMT and 

Chinese govt, establishes capital in Nanjing 
1931 Japanese invade Manchuria and set up puppet govt under 

the "Last Emperor" Pu Yi 
1934 Long March of Mao's forces retreating from KMT 
1937 Sino-Japanese War begins.. .Massacre of Nanjing (400,000 

killed Chinese killed in 6 weeks, 57,000 in one day) 
1939-1945 World War II. ..civil war follows the defeat of Japanese 

1949 CCP defeats the KMT...Peoo le's Republic of China 

established 

1 956-57 Hundred Flowers Campaign 

1958 Great Leap Forward (economic disaster-30 million die) 

1966-76 Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 

1971 People's Republic voted a member of the U.N. 

1972 Nixon visits China and pledges to normalize relations with 

U.S. 

1976 Chairman Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai die 

1977 Deng Xiaoping initiates economic reforms (dismantling 
commune system and increasing privatization in rural areas) 

1988 Pro-independence movement in Tibet 

1989 Tien ! Anmen Square occupied by students.. .several 
hundred students and soldiers killed... 1500 arrested 

1991 Massive flooding... 1st time China requests disaster aid 
1993 China bids for and loses 2000 Olympic site 



&&&&&&&&&&&&&&& 
Fulbright-Hays Summer Seminar, 1993 

Eighteen Social Studies teachers and administrators from around the U.S. were 
chosen from a competitive application process. We traveled, together with a 
scholar/advisor, Dr. Stanley Rosen of USC, 
to 

Beijing, the capital of the People's Republic of China, (2 weeks), 
Xi'an, ancient capital, location of the Terra Cotta warriors 
Guilin, in southern China, next to Vietnam (Yao people) 
Shanghai 

Hong Kong (to be united with China in 1997) 

and Taiwan (where we were based in the capital Taipei). 



In addition to extensive visits to famous sites like the Great Wall, the Terra Cotta 
Warriors, the karst mountain area of southern China and numerous Buddhist 
temples, we also visited schools, met with government officials, and had 
lectures in each location on many aspects of Chinese life, history and culture. 

&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&& 
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Some additional books you might like to read to understand China 
Wild Swans: Three Daugh ters of China bv Jung Chang 
Son of the Revolution bv Liang Heng and Judith Shapiro 
life and Dea th in Shanghai by Nien Cheng 



Dollar vs. Yuan 
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by 



Mel Miller 
Social Studies Consultant 
Macomb Intermediate School District 
44001 Garfield Road 
Clinton Township, MI 48038 

(313) 228-3465 



Fulbright-Hays Seminar 
China: Tradition and Transformation 
Summer, 1993 



MONEY: Dollar vs. Yuan 



GOAL- 

Students will become acquainted with Chinese money and its exchange rate to U.S. currency. 

OBJECTIVES- Students will: 

* recognize the currency of the People's Republic of China. 

* convert Chinese money to U.S. money. 

* determine value of Chinese purchases in terms of comparative U.S. currency. 
MATERIALS - 

Background Information sheet, "Checking Out Chinese Currency and Coin" sheet Chinese 
currency /coin sheets, McDonald's Menu, "Lunch at McDonald's — Beijing Style!" activity 
sheet, McDonald's menu. 

VOCABULARY - 

Currency, yuan, jiao, fen, Renminbi (RMB), Foreign Exchange Certificates (FEC), emblem, 
dollar, black market, exchange rate 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION - 

The basic unit of Chinese currency is the yuan (Y). The yuan is divided into jiao and fen. 
Chinese yuan might be thought of as their "dollar", the jiao as their "dime", and the fen as their 
"penny". Therefore, ten fen would equal one jiao and ten jiao would equal one yuan. There are two types 
of currency in use in China: Renminbi (RMB) and Foreign Exchange Certificates (FEC). 

Renminbi (RMB) - 

Renminbi or "People's Money" is issued by the Bank of China. Paper notes are issued in 
denominations of one, two, five, and ten yuan; one, two and five jiao; and one, two and five fen. Coins 
are in denominations of one yuan; one and five jiao; and one, two, and five fen. The one-fen note is small 
and yellow, the two-fen note is blue, and the five-fen note is small and green. 

RMB is not supposed to be taken out of the country and you cannot legally exchange RMB when 
you leave China. Therefore, tourists try to spend all of their RMB before leaving China. 

Various Chinese minority people are pictured on many of the RMB currency. Others picture 
scenes of workers and machinery. 

The state emblem can also be found on Chinese currency and coins. In the emblem, the large star 
represents the leadership of the Communist Party. The four small stars stand for groups of workers. 
Also shown is the Gate of Heavenly Peace in Beijing framed by grains of rice and wheat and a cogwheel 
that represents industry. 

There are five languages spoken in China — Mongolian, Tibetan, Uighur, Zhuang, and the 
official language Madarin. Samples of these languages can be found on many RMB. 

Foreign Exchange Certificates (FEC) - 

China is one of the few countries with two currencies. Foreign Exchange Certificates, or "tourist 
money", is issued in China for use by foreigners and for compatriots from Hong Kong, Macau and Taiwan. 

FEC creates numerous hassles. FEC and RMB are supposed to be worth the same, but in fact they 
are not. FEC is worth more. 

FEC comes in seven denominations: 100 yuan, 50 yuan, 10 yuan, five yuan, one yuan, five jiao and 
one jiao. There are no FEC coins. FEC currency usually pictures landscape scenes from China. 

You are meant to use FEC for all hotels, rail and air transportation, as well as international 
telephone calls. The government does not require that vou pay for buses, taxis, postage stamps or food in 
FEC. 
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Some shops and hotels operate an interesting "price differential". You may be asked if you 
want to pay a given price in FEC or pay about 50% more in RMB. Some stores and hotels simply do not 
accept payment in RMB. On the other hand, in smaller towns and in the countryside, where few 
foreigners go you will probably find that the locals have never seen FEC, and you will have to pay in 
RMB. 

Changing Money- 

Foreign currency and traveler's checks can be changed at the main centers of the Bank of China, 
the tourists hotels, some Friendship (tourist) Stores, and some big department stores. You will be issued 
FEC when exchanging money in these places. 

Black Market - 

The words "Hello, change money" has become a popular phrase in China. Many people on the 
streets will try to exchange foreign money into RMB. This is called the "black market" and is 
considered illegal in the eyes of the government. Tourists are recommended to exchange money only at 
banks, hotels and stores with official exchange counters. 

Exchange Rates - 

The exchange rate between U.S. dollars and Chinese yuan changes periodically. In the summer 
of 1993, the average exchange rate was one U.S. dollar equaled 572 yuan. One yuan equaled 175 U.S. 
cents. 

The following exchange rate equations were used: 
Chinese yuan = U.S. dollar X 5.72 



example I: 5.72 yuan = 
example II: 286 yuan 


$1 U.S. 
$50 U.S. 


X 
X 


5.72 
5.72 


Chinese jiao = U.S. dollar X .572 








example I: 57.2 jiao = 
example II: 2860 jiao 


$1 U.S. 
$ 50 U.S. 


X 

X 


57.2 
57.2 


Chinese fen = U.S. dollar X 572. 








example I: 572 fen = 
example II: 28,600 fen 


$ 1 U.S. 
$ 50 U.S. 


X 
X 


572. 
572. 


U.S. dollar = Chinese yuan X .175 








example I: $ .175 U.S. 
example 11: $ 8.75 U.S. 


1 yuan 
50 yuan 


X 

X 


.175 
.175 



U.S. dollar = Chinese jiao X .0175 

example I: $ .0175 U.S. = 1 jiao X .0175 

example II: $.875 U.S. = 50 jiao X .0175 

U.S. dollar = Chinese fen X .00175 

example I: $ .00175 U.S. = lfen X .00175 

example II: $.0875 U.S. 50 fen X .00175 
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CHECKING OUT CHINESE CURRENCY AND COIN ! 



1 . Study the examples of Chinese money on the following pages. Identify each piece and tell 
what it is called (yuan, jiao or fen) 



2. What are some of the noticeable pictures on these pieces of currency ? 



3. Locate the state emblem on each piece of currency and coin. Note the symbolism of this emblem. 



4 . Locate examples of the five languages of China on the currency notes. 



5. Using the exchange rate equations provided for you on the background sheet, calculate how 
much each Chinese currency note and coin would be worth in U,S. dollars and cents. 



Ten Yuan = $ 

Five Yuan = $ 

One Yuan = $ 

Five Jiao = $ 

Tv/o Jiao = $ 

One Jiao = $ 

Ten Fen $ 

Five Fen = $ 

Two Fen = $ 

One Fen = $ 



Further Activities: 

1 . Study examples of U.S. currency and coin. What pictures and symbols do you notice on them? 
Are there any similarities between Chinese and U.S. currency and coins? 

2. Bring, in other foreign currencies and coins that you might have at home. Locate the areas from 
which they are from on a world map. Examine the symbols on each and discuss what it tells 
about that country's culture. 
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Two Yuan (RMB) 

Side One 




One Yuan (RMB) 

Side Two 
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Five Jiao (RMB) 

Side One 
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Five Fen (RMB) 

Side One 




Two Fen (RMB) 



Side Two 




Five Fen (RMB) 

Side Two 



Two Fen (RMB) 

Side One 



One Fen (RMB) 

Side One 



One Fen (RMB) 

Side Two 
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One Yuan - Coin (RMB) 



Five Jiao Coin (RMB) 



One Jiao - Coin (RMB) 



Five Fen -Coin (RMB) 



Two Fen -Coin (RMB) 



One Fen -Coin (RMB) 
148 




Ten Yuan (FEC) 

Side Two 



BANK OF CHINA 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE CERTIFICATE 

The yuan expressed in this certificate is 
equivalent in value to the Renminbi yuan. 

This certificate can only be used within 
China at designated places. No request to 
register its loss will be accepted by the 
Bank. 
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Five Yuan (FEC) 

Side Two 
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BANK OF CHINA 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE CERTIFICATE 



The yuan expressed 
equivalent in value to 
This certificate can 



in this certificate is 
the Renminbi yuan, 
only be used within 



China at designated places* No request to 
register its loss will be accepted by the 
Bank. 
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One Yuan (FEC) 

Side One 



One Yuan (FEC) 



Side Two 




BANK OF CHINA 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE CERTIFICATE 

The yuan expressed in this certificate is 
equivalent in value to the Renminbi yuan. 

This certificate can only be used within 
China at designated places. No request to 
register its loss will be accepted by the 
Bank. 
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Ten Fen (FEC) 

Side One 



Ten Fen (FEC) 

Side Two 



'^^^T^ BANK OF CHINA 

* VvvW " FOREIGN EXCHANGE CERTIFICATE 
*tfttxJ§AJ*ftx¥«. . .. ,' 

The yuan expressed in <tbis certificate is 
equivalent )in value to the /Renminbi yuan. 

This certificate can only 1 -be used within 
China at ■ designated places. No request to , 
register its' loss will be accepted by the*^ 1 
Bank. n 
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Lunch at McDonald's -- Beijing Style ! 

The menu that accompanies this activity sheet is from the largest McDonald's in the world - 
in downtown Beijing in the People's Republic of China. It is a very popular eating spot for the Chinee 
as their culture becomes more westernized. You will notice many familiar choices on this menu The 
taste and quality of the Chinese McDonald's food is the same as what you would find ,n the United 
States. For many Americans visiting or working in Beijing, this McDonald's has become a bit of home 

away ^.J^™ exchange rate equations on the background sheet, calculate what the price would be 
in U.S. dollars for the items on this menu: 

1. Large drink (3.50 Y) = $ 

2. Regular drink (3.00 Y) = $ 

3. Chocolate shake (530 Y) $ 

4. Hamburger (3.50 Y) = $ 

5. Cheeseburger (4.00 Y) $ 

6. Double Hamburger (7.00 Y) = $ 

7. Double Cheeseburger (8.00 Y) = $ 

8. Big Mac (8.50 Y) = $ 
Filet-O-Fish (7.50 Y) = $ 
McChicken Sandwich (8.00 Y) = $ 

11. Large Fries (5.00 Y) = $ 
12. 



9. 
10. 



Regular Fries (3.50 Y) $ 

13. Chocolate Sundae (430 Y) = $ 

14. Apple Pie (4-50 Y) $ 

15. Large Orange Juice (5.00 Y) = $ 

16. Regular Orange Juice (330 Y) = $ 

17. Milk (3.00 Y) = $ 

18. Hot Tea (2.00 Y) = $ 

19. Hot Chocolate (3.50 Y) = $ 

20. Coffee (2.50 Y) = $ 
21 Cheeseburger and Shake (9.50 Y) = $ 

22. Hamburger, Regular Fries, 

Regular Drink Combo. (10.00 Y) = $ 

23. What Chinese symbol is used for "yuan" ? 

24 . What Chinese symbols are used for "hamburger" ? 

25. What Chinese symbols are used for "chocolate" ? 

Go'to" loclnScDonald's and compare these converted prices to prices of these same items in your 

community. What similarities and differences did you find? Why do you think there ought be a price 
difference? 
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Moring 1 

The yen to learn about China escalated when Marco Polo 
returned from the orient with astounding stone.-- of remarkable 
achievement;.. Ki:i accounts inspired man to embark upon ventures 
overland and by sea to explore the mysteries of this foreign land. 
As a more open China welcomes tourism and trade, the global 
community can learn much by investigating the traditions and 
transformation of this nation. For China, one of the oldest 
civilisations, continues to survive though it ts overpopulated and 
limited in natural resources. 

Artifacts, relia and products made in China abound as China 
opens its d:>ors to the world and expands its market economy. Many 
tourists and teachers are traveling to China and returning with 
items that lange from antiques to garbage. Teachers who are unable 
to travel to China can prepare their own culture box by purchasing 
prcdurts made in China from local stores, consulting travel agent - 
for brochures and posters, visiting an Asian grocery or restaurant, 
and substituting pictures for the items you are unable to find. 
Purpose : 

ro develop a crltire box with related activities which gives 
students an opportunity tc see, t.-uch, research, question and to 
form hypo-hesis about artifacts from China. 
Objectives : 

To develop an artifact and memoiabilia box. 
To lean: tc -if k informative questions. 
To enl anct? the tmagmati :-n . 

T«i examiiv- -irt. 1 f a-" s e ;- sr. appro;..- V ? ••• under- t and ii.g iiltur--. 
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Mo ring 2 

Materials : 

Artifacts and memorabilia box composed of items from China. 

Category label strips: NATURAL RESOURCES, HANDICRAFTS , ARTS, 
AGRICULTURE, TOURISM , COMMUNICATION, RELIGION, CLOTHING, 
TRANSPORTATION, ENTERTAINMENT , TECHNOLOGY. 

Chinese Zodiac: Calendar. 

Flower Month and Season Chart. 

Four-inch circles . 
P rocedure : 

CHINESE CULTURE BOX. 

INQUIFING ABOUT CHINESE CULTURE. 

CATEGORIES OF CHINESE ARTIFACTS AND MEMORABILIA. 

CHINESE ZODIAC FAMILY TREE. 

FLOWERY CHINA . 

CHINA'S MOVERS AND SHAKERS. 



1ST 
Do 



Muring 3 



CHINESE CULTURE BOX 



Purpose : 

To set up a Chinese Culture Box. 
objectives ; 

To collect a varied array of artifacts and memorabilia for 
introductory lessons? to a Chinese culture. 
Materials : 

Items from China are collected. Below is a partial listing 
which can be amended as needed. 



par asc 1 

papercuta 

good luck symbol 

Mao button 

ankle stockings 

paper money, coins 

art 

fortune co<: kies 

Chinese checkers 

prayer beads 

China music cassette 

city maps 

newspapers 

McDonald's placemat 

ticket ;tubs 

luggage tags 

money exchange receipt 

ice cream label 

bus mes- cards 

abacus 

noodles 

silk table clotY. 
chopsticks 
budda inacjp 
- r avel posters 

e a rot 
water ctie -tints 
folk tales 
Zodiac : ymbols 
Lc< i mony ba 11?- 
rarry bag 
pet. 



kimono 

bamboo items 
fan 

chops , in): 
longivity symbol 
minority clothing 
1 anguage cassettes 
ping pong game book 
pick up sticks 
red guard hat. 

match bcx with advertisement 
subway maps 
opera program 

hotel items: shampoo, tea bags 

sugar, toothpaste , stationary 
passport 
coke label 
T.V. Guide 
peasant paintings 
lantern 

woven slippers 

terra rctta warrior card.-' 

baby .-lathes 

incen :-e 

tea 

Little Pec 3ook 
invention*-- 
rice paper 
stviff b-.ttle 
t a ng ram 

airlin? n"ite Pcd, ticne*" 
P^nc i 1 

; il igraphy br ".she a 
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Hormg 4 



r » c ink 



yc yc 

cloissn* flower poster 

Procedure : 

Do no:: label any item. Arrange items collected by tf-aelvr and 
students in a random manner on a large table or m a box. 
Evaluation: f 

Student product. 
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Procedure : 

Give student:? an opportunity to browse and look at th* 

artifacts. . 

Divide students into groups of five. 

The teacher choose? an artifact at random for each round of 
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Moring c > 

INQUIRING ABOUT CHINESE CULTURE 

Purpose : 

To develop a curiosity about artifacts. | 
Objective . 

To learn to ask good questions. 
To develop the use of the imagination. 

To recognize that uses of items vary from culture to culture. 
Materials : 

Itemy from the culture box. 



i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 



the activity. 

Each group will be given an opportunity to ask one question 
about the item that can be answered with yes or no. Answers will | 
be sequential. If a group passes or answers incorrectly., the next 
group will be given the chance to answei . 

Proceed to the next item, beginning with group 2 for round 2, 

group 3 for round ?, etc. 
Evaluation ; 

The art -fact-s correctly adsnt if ted will b- placed en th? table 
cf the group tint answered correctly. £ 
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Mciring 

CATEGORIES OF CHINESE ARTIFACTS AND MEMORABILIA 

Purpose : 

To examine artifacts a? an approach to understanding a new 
culture . 

Objective ; 

The student will make hypotheses, deductions and assumptions 
about artifacts that will determine the artifacts placement, in 
particular categories. 
Materials ; 

Artifacts ..-.nd memorabilia from Culture Center, 

Category raids: NATURAL RESOURCES , COMMUNICATION , TOURISM 

TRANSPORTATION , AGRICULTURE, ART, HANDICRAFTS , CLOTHING 
RELIGION , MANUFACTURING , ENTERTAINMENT, TECHNOLOGY. 
Items used for cne activity: 
1 . Eggshell porcelain 





Matchbox from hotel 




Woven shoes 




4 . 


Postcard showing 


Mao * s 




Coke or Sprite label 


6 , 


Plastic bag with 


advert 


7 . 


Mcdonald' s place 


mat 


c 


Calendar 




o t 


Subway ticket 




10. 


Newspaper 




11 . 


Business card 




12 . 


Stamps 




13 . 


He tel f o] der 




14 . 


Coins 




17. . 


Luggage tag 




L6 . 


Prayer Beads 




1 n . 


Cassette of Bell 


Tower 


L3 . 


Postcard showing 


Great 


1* . 


Ice cream pac k ?ge 




c 1 03 sr. ne 




i ■ 


Banbno whist le 




*■) "> 


M< • n e y * "■" c h a nu e r e c i p - 




Mao ' r. r-r? ■ 




21 


Kc-c; • f vir.e 
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Movi ng 7 



peasan* paintings 



26 

I 7 
28 

?q 



Yogurt bottle 
Terra cotta warrior cards 
Bicycle bell 
Zodiac placemat 



!. use category labels and .asking tape to create a tab.e 

of categories (Chart 1). 
. Glve each ,tudent one object. Put the extras on a table . 
Oiv. the student, trme to examine the object and forr»ulate 
questions about the object (What :t is made oft what 
language rs represented. What does it tell about the 
people that used it?) and answer the ,;uestro»s. Th, 
,tudents will then place the object on the tabje under 
, specific category. Iters can often fit under acre than 
one category. 

gvrajj i at ion: 

Student, product and response. 
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Mo ring 

Chart 1. Categories of artif-ict- and memorabil.c . 





Comwiu-atca'W 


r 




Tmivsporfouc^ 




Ha*<U craft* 










/{qti culture 
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CHINESE ZODIAC FAMILY TREE 
The Chinese zodiac is based on a twelve-year cyle. Each year 
lf represented by an animal and personality traits and predictions. 
The traditional Chinese belief is that a person's birth year 
.nfluences his character, health and prosperity. 
Purpose : 

To stimulate the students interest in Chinese culture, 
nh-j pctives : 

To use a Chinese zodiac to create a family tree. 
To use library research. 

p.arkaro und A ct ivitv :. 

Before beginning the activity, have students record and return 
t, class family data which includes birth year of fraternal and 
maternal grandparents, parents and siblings. 

Materials : 

Family data sheet. 

Chinese zodiac information sheet. 

Optional research materials about the Chinese zodiac. 
Chinese zodiac activity sheet (Chart 2). 
procedures : 

0 „-th. inflation froo the Chinese z«liac sheet, research 
,:■„, rhe Ixbr.ry .n* f»ily *U to .-r«t. , Chinese ,o«L« ra«ly 

Tref» or n-obi le . 

A . p.ecord in -ie dara about frjterr. 1 and maternal 

rjrandpirents on row 1. Tn« •ua*' 

♦•-ait Hip -crU 'rVlir'Ol 

. 5C jr-.ti/e tnr . a n*ga* iv* t.aif ...e - 
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L. Pec:.rfi the same information about parent? on row 2. 
C. R?corc the same information abort siblings and self 
on row .? . 

Eval net ion : 

Student product . 
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Moring 12 

FLOWERY CHINA 

China is often called the "flowery land." Flowers have been 
an inspiration to artists, poets and writers. They are used in 
cocking, making drugs, medicinal products, perfumes and for their 
products (fruits, nuts and vegetables). Chinese gardeners have a 
way of arranging the rocks, trees and flowers so that the results 
seems almost like paradise. Each month and season has its own 

flower . 

January - Primus (plum) 
February - Peach 
March - Peony 
April - Cherry 
May - Magnolia 
June - Pomegranate 
July - Lotus 
August - Pear 
September - Mallow 
October - Chrysanthemum 
November - Gardenia 
December - Poppy 
Spring - Tree Peony 
summer - Lotus 
Autumn - Chrysanthemum 
Winter - Prunus (plan) 
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Moring 13 

Purpose ; 

To develop an understanding of cultural traits of other 

rriuntries- . 
Obi ect i ves ; 

To identify and us* sources in a library. 

Tc introduce facts about flowers . 

To use Chinese cultural traits in a classroom activity. 
Material s : 

Pipld Guide to Flowers by Herbert Zim 

World Book Encyclopedia 

Magic markers 

Bulletin board 
Procedure : 

1. Have each student research his birth month flower and 
season f lower . 

2. Each student will draw the birth month flower and the 
season flower on a four-inch circle. 

3. The class will prepare a bulletin board that graphs the 
students' birthdays by month and by season, using 

the student-prepared circles. 

Ev*3 3 uat ion ; 

Classroom product. 

Initiate a classroom di.srussion r>n products used to represe it 
"he birth Month in other countries . 
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CHINA'S MOVERS AND SHAKERS 
The people of China have created a remarkable culture. People 
who influence culture are movers and shakers cf that society. 
Purpose : 

To stimulate student interest in the culture of China, 
obj ect ives : 

To use research skills with various library sources. 

To prepare an informative presentation about the movers and 
shakers of Chinese culture. 
Mate rials : 

Time line plaque. 

List of movers, and shakers for student research cards. 



Qin Shji Huangdi 
Wuer Kaixi 
Princess Tou wan 
Mao Zedong 
C onf ucius 
Empress Wu 
Laoten 
Marco Polo 
Budda 

Chaing-Kai-shek 
Sun-Yat-seii 
Deng Xiaoping 
Jiang Qin 

Cixi Empress Dowager 
Laozi or Laotzu 
Zhou Enlai 
Richard Ni::on 
p 1 u sung-lirg 
Kublai Khan 



Cheng Ho 

Mattes Ricci 

GhPngis Khan 

Dalai Lama 

Ts ! ao Chan and Kao E 

soong Ching-ling 

Soong ching-Ai-ling 

Scong May-Lin 

Hong Xiuquan 

Li Hong-2hang 

Menicus 

Chou-Wen-chu 

Tung Yuan 

Yang Mo 

Tien Ana 

Tsai Te hon chen 
Lu Ho'un 
Han ran 



Pi ocedures ; 

Jse eiicycirpedias. wcild history book? ( 3ia;azxnes n-v/ies. 
crraphies and :.ut ob- n G r< phi ** n th* lib *o search th* 
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Mo ring 1 5 

Use a .separate research card for each source. 

Research cards should include: name cf mover or shaker, date 
lived, general area and time in history. Write several sentences 
about his accomplishments and personality traits. 

Create props or a costume for use with the mover or shaker. 
Place a button on the left shoulder. 

Make a time line showing the dates of the mover. 

Arrange the information in an entertaining format. 

Learn the information. 

The student will assume the identity of the person on the date 
the class choses to present the Movers and Shakers Living Wax 
Museum. Students will dress in costume and makeup. Students 
will be arranged in a sequential time : ine at various points of 
the place chosen to house the museum. When a student visits the 
museum, he must press the button on the character's left shouldei . 
The mover or shaker recites information about his character. 
Evaluation : 

Student product . 
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Diane Naegel i 
Chi co Un . Sch . Dist . 
Chi co , Ca. 95926 
( 916) 345-6316 

December 1993 

Audience I 4-12 
< combinations > 
f 5/6 ; 7/8) 

CHINA/U.S.A. 
Be i i i ng - Wash . D . C . 
"A Sense of China" 



Purpose : to develop "a sense of China!" and suggest an 
approach for integrating the study of China with that of 
US History. The activities presented in this paper will 
wnrk very well for multi-graded classes (5/6,7/8) or High 
school classes where World History and U.S. History must be 
combined, or in a regular classroom. They may be used as 
introductory, enrichment, or mini-lessons, and this concept 
may be expanded to other CHINA/USA units. _ 

All five themes of geography— 1 Location, 2 Places 
Human-Interaction Environment. 4 Movement, and 5 Regions- are 
present in these activities. They coincide with the 
California State Social Studies Framework and will adept 
easily to other courses of study. 

NOTE: The concept, of teaching CHINA and USA simultaneously 
wTlT be especially helpful to 5/Sth grade teachers for the 
following reason: The 6th grade California curriculum spans 
? ,/2 million years BC to 500 AD, and includes the majui 
world religions. The 5th grade California curriculum spans 
only the Pre-Columbian Period to the Civil war, approximate y 
400 years- Due to time constraints, 6th grade China studies 
are often skipped; which in the 90 ' s may be a loss of 
valuable background information which students need to 
develop — "a sense of China!" 

Lesson O bjective ! to compare and contrast the mystical places 
a^?e nts of CH INA with the more familiar places and events 
of tne U.S. A. --the capitol cities: Beijing vs Washington- 
Materials: (select from the list below.) 

1 Large physical/political map of both CHINA/USA 
2. Tourist, map of Beijing/D.C. 

3 Student, a tlasesC laminated desktop maps of Asia optional; 

4 A Variety of slides, videos, photos, post cards, Pictures 
of CHINA— Eiejing: Imperial Palace, Mao Memorial, Great Hall 
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,-.f the People, Statues/Monument to the Peoples Heroes, 
Museum, Great Wall, street, sc enes< bikes, etc > 

5. Teacher overhead/students copies of Tianmanen Square and 
Capitol Mall 

6. White drawing paper (12x18), colored pencils, felt pens, 
5x8 cards, binder paper, etc; 

7 Outline maps of China and provinces - overlay materials 
for extension lessons (size, population, minorities, etc ) 

c;ET: Ask Geographic "quick review" questions from Ji^ 
bSlnw. while students work as partners. One student will use 
an at. as of the USA , and the other student will use an atlas 
Ti CHINA . Laminated desktop maps of Asia (or the World., are 
*n excellent way to stimulate interest in this activity. 

'"'Allocated time depends upon the grade level and prior 
knowledge of the class. Shorter segments of the quick 
review" could be used prior to each lesson on CHINA . 

NOTE" Many variations and games can be created with the use 
o? LunaLd maps and atlases. Example: As one student look, 
for and marks the answer on the laminated map, the **.her 
student uses the atlas to find good questions, or check the 
answers, (may keep score) 
__ FIND AND COMPARE EACH LOCATION— ( f ind USA Ist/CHINA 2nd) 

1 . On what hemisphere is the country? 

On what continent is the country? 
~: What are the country's northern borders? 
A What are the country's southern borders? 
5. What is the country's eastern border? 

6 What borders the country to the west? 

7 Name the country's large deserts? 

S. Name the country's largest mountain range. 
'3 Name a major eastern mountain range. 

10 The longest river? The muddy ist river? 

11 '.Major city near the mouth of the longest river: 

12 Name the national capitol. 

13. Nearest sea or bay to the east of the capitol. 

14 What states or provinces border the capitul: 

1 s'. Other plateau , p la ins , f ar ml ands , forests .canyons , 

etc; 

<UfiA=answers: Western, North America, Canada, Mexico, 
Atlantic, Pacific, Mo j ave/Sonoran , Rocky, ^P* l " h1 *"' 
Mississippi, Colorado, New Orleans, Washington DC, East 
Coast, Chesapeake, Maryland and Virginia.) 
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( CHINA=answers: 



] . Eastern 

2. Asia 

3. Mongolia/Russia 

d . Vietnam/Laos/Burma/Bangladesh/ India 

5. Pacific 

5 . Gob i /Tak 1 aMak an 

7 . Himalayas 

3. Da Himggan Ling 

9 . Yantsze/Yel low 

1 0 . Shanghai 

11 . Be i j i ng < Pek i ng > 

12. East Coast 

Bo Ha i /Ye 1 low Sea 

HEBE I - Tianj in,Sh«*nxi ,Nei Monggol , Liaoning ** 
Tibetan, steppe , southeast , northern , karst , etc ; 
see KEY — Sample China Map) 



13 
14 
15 



Extension Activity —give a homework or class assignment to 
Ti^tfeve items on outline maps of USA/CHINA. Pass out 
outline maps showing province/state and country borders. 

i r °Ask U if 'there could there be other similarities between 
our capitol city Washington D.C. and China's capitol city, 
Bei j ing? 

Have students list on binder paper the important things 
that they remember when they think of Washington D.C. 



USA 



4 . 

5 . 

7 . 
8 
9 . 
10. 
1 1 
12 



White House 
Capitol 

Washington Monument 
Sm i thson i an I ns t i tu te 
Jefferson Memorial 
Vietnam Wall Statues 
Government Buildings 
Kennedy Performing Arts 
Arlington Cemetery 
Mai 1 Design 
Parks ( rec r eat ion? ) 
Lincoln (other ) 



CHINA 

I . Imperial Palace 

2. Great Hall ofthe People 

3 . Mon . tothe Peoples Heroes 

4. History Museum 

5. Chair man Mao Mem. Ha 11 
6 Peoples Heroes Statues 
7. Government Buildings 
S.Beijing Opera (acrobat) 
9 .Cremation Bel ief s 
10-Ti an. Square Design 

I I . Parks (recreation?) 
1 2 . (other ) 



* If they finish early, have them sketch on back of their 
noJI, whirl they think the above places are located around 
the capi tal Mai 1 . 

4 Display overhead of Capitol Mall <2=see samples from 
World Book; 2=see samples Weekly Reader), or tourist map— 
compare . 
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q 5 et " A Feeling of Beijing " by showing slides, photos, 
vide,-, clips, postcards of Beijing and Tiananmen square i 
"personal experiences, background information, etc; helpful. 

f, During slide viewing have students jot on a se P ai ;* te 
: h eet of paper, 10 to 12 things they observe on their A, m 
Cha i r Tou r o f Be i j i ng in #5 . 

7 Have students copy a large rectangle on the back of their 
notes and briefly jot down brief shapes, names, and 

Hansen Square Landmarks. While drawing ask- 
what do the CHINESE call their White House, then 
S fthsonianT their Capital? their Jefferson <^£^ what 
would be in the center of Square where the Washington 

Monument is located? etc? , = am r,les> 

Compare to Tiananmen Square overhead U-set samples. 

o focus SLIDE (or large visual) on each of the major 
Tiananmen-Square Landmarks . whi le J ^"tl^SS^-iSSS 
-,n q-S cards, discuss and share information and questions 
-trui the area Discuss similarities and differences in 
ulA/CHINA--g"ssy vs. cement, architectural styles; French 
designer, layout; and other aspects of each pl«c«. 
(see EXTENSION below) 

d After most 5xS sketches are roughed in, have students 
fnld l?*lS art paper into fourths; and take time to make a 
^uilitv labeled diagram of Tiananmen Square placing 

iUd c^lorfuli; enhanced landmark cards at each side. 
<; Continue using visuals, color penc i Is , p*ns ...AMFLe «. 

in Students finishing early could may draw a large free hand 
ii^ck outline map of China on the back of diagram^ Then 

fnur different impressions of Beijing in each 
q ^anr:ith 1 ln"informa?ional caption b-low ^h picture. 

suggestions: A)Summer Palace B)Great Wall C)Ten JP; e "sieve le 
Heaven D)Chinese Flag; or A)Fisherman B;0pera Mask OBicycle 
Cart D)Tai Chi) (see sample B) 

"questions" on Beijing, China's capitol city. 

"Quick Research Idea List" „+„-,= + ij-=a> 

-6th grade explore CHINA < : compare/ con tr- 5 A ft J 
-5th arada explore USA C compare/contrast-CHINA > 
Focus sttdes on various Beijing Landmarks below: 

Imper jaj Palace 
moat- 

- architectural style 

- vast size, number of buildings 

- when built, by whom, 

- last emperor living there, dates, why left, etc, 
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- who lives there now; (national museum.) 
residence of present leader 

- title of China's head-of -state (K ing, queen, premier , 
sultan, president, shaw, prime minister , etc ; 

- Rest and Relaxation , Beihai Lake/Hi 1 1 , walk ing , etc , 
(see SUMMER PALACE) 

* VIDEO Last Emperor ('.first half) 

Great Hall of the People 

- was Beijing the first capitol, dates built. etc, 

- name other cities that were capitols, d«*tes, etc, 
_ 13 there a large room or area for each province 

- art work for each province 

- number of provinces <** see KEY-Ch i na Map ^ 

- Architecture - communistic principles - otal lmsi-i c 
A square lines, gray, slab construction 

- democratic principles - Greek columns, 
Roman domes, etc; 

Monument to the Peoples Heroes 

- tanks upon speaking platform 

- Freedom of Speech, Right to Assemble 

- T. Square Massac re- 1989 , why, happened befo,e ; 

- i'MLK March, other causes, etc;) 

- does obelisk honor a special leader , or group 

- feeling tone around area (.design /cement , pond, grass, > 

History Museum 

- ilfficult to enjoy unless read Mandarain 

- interpret in English, foreign language tours 

- most spoken language in the world (.Mandarian) 

- writing Chinese symbols, number , OJoA 2£ lette, s) 

Chairman Maojs Memorial (Mausoleum) 

live person vs statue .i*-. 

- when did Mao die; peoples party ideals; results, 

- leaders: how elected, removed, etc; 

first emperor, last emperor, etc; rix ,ii WAr > 

Dr. Sun Yet-sen, revolution; Chiang Kai-shek, civil 

- shortest term, longest term, _•.,„-■» 
(who were our Presidents related to the «bov«) 

- present leaders, namet/titles, etc, 

head of state 

leaders' religion 

- LEADER TIME LINE 

* S ee film: Farewell My Concubine (.teacher only) 

Statues to the Peoples Heroes + ;- =0+r . 

- common man, statesmen, leaders, minorities, 

- WAR heroes? (Vietnam Wall.Iwo Jima, soldi*) st«*tuaiy. 

- WAR TIME LINE 

5- 

17? 
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•■""T i ReC,ea camp David, San CI emente, Maine) 

- Rest/Relaxation ^£ h ^ d ' Buddhas lnc ld ent> 

- Medit.ation/Rel g ion tj ART — SCENES ) 

I Krks-pe? "Si rS ki?es,tli chi swing dance fishing, 
fieding ducks, haircuts, board games, etc, 
uSa-p i c n i c , r ead , k i tes , phys i c a 1 gam.s 
* VIDEO Iron and Silk (customs, beliefs, d-xly Uf-' 

^^tSng-^ciifices.etc; 

^^^^^^^^ 
(DC, AUTOS subway , bus , c«b, JET , bikes . 
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, p, ?v activity for Math-place value 
^Satertall! 5 ! "abacustor more ) , paragraph , di tto , beans , 

overhead tQ _ heck calculator^ 

- Chinese us* *n AbttU-- i h g hQW lt work « . 

- Display an abacus, *sk if -r,y - . n Book , 

- Pre-teach 2 or ■-• students _ f al i OW s volunteers 

- Student r«ds directions to cl-ss and ^ , 
to come try_xt on ^« -b-cus 3 ^ each other . 

- Partners us* AEACU^. oitt students— see sample.) 
(Make teacher overhead to help 

=.-«w activity for Math/Art- 

^l;Uri!penc 1 1 . colors P^f^ ^^t.-uc t ion 

- Students fold and cut °"V ^= Ma£e "n. a bit 6»aller. 

;rtU^n k ^:t^ u «% b oo;%ho U id <ab o U t ln 

size ) . x - -f ; + i nc; i He box bottom 

- Cut white construction paper to ns^j 

- Students draw recreational orti.ai 

Plan the sketch around any typ •« - ^ sketC h. 

Use the bean'beans as he <bo y,^ ^ ^ ^ Keep 

^rsSle^xample: & large bean head-draw on 
eye; -"etch graceful body and beak > ^ ^ ^ 

- Glue bean sketch into tne 
to a friend. 

activity for Language Arts- 
Ref lections orj Beijing, -easy activity 
— Materials: paper and pencil 

- Brainstorm topics for China on board ^ 

- Students select only top cs on f e) 

rfl0re of their own ide«s (. ...TUDEN I s p paragraphs 

- Write 1-3 paragraphs on one top , * « ri 
3 topics; title the work; illust.at* 
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CULMINATION ACTIVITY 



—Great Wall Art — 



i-.ET: Show "Big Blue Marble Earth Poster"; kids love to tell 
ib^ut the astronauts seeing The Great Wall from space. Show 
slides, post cards, pictures; and let the students share 
what they Know about The Wal 1 . < Genghis Khan, Mongols, brutal 
border WARS, Great Emperors, etc;) 

Materials: Visuals above; pencil; 12x18 white art paper; 
blue, green, black crayons and watercolors<or tempra). 

1 Have students chose 1 or 2 favorite slides of The Wall 
And leave picture books open. Discuss how artists project 
'.heir own ideas and feelings to draw and create a more 
personal and individual version of commonly photographed 
places Exact, likeness is seldom the goal of a good artist. 

- ONE RULE - student Walls may twist and turn, but must go 
completely across the page; and end in the middle of both 
sides Fnr elementary students I have them pencil in the 
Wall; when they like it, they outline it in dark black 
crayon Draw in hills outline in dark green crayon. The 
rest is sky; then they use watercolors (green, blue, and 
1 lqht black-gray). Csee sample F ) 

When finished students may read "Meng-Ji ang Nyu" from 
Traditional Chinese Folk tales by Yin-lien Chin, Yetta 
Carter, and Mildred Ross. Csee sample) 

3 Display Wall Art in wavy hill-like fashion all around the 
classroom from top edge of ceilings through middle of 
bulletin boards. Surprise! All pictures will join near the 
center side edges. One student commented , "Wow we don t 
have to go to CHINA to see The GREAT WALL. We have it RIGHT 
HERE in our classroom!!" 



students are excited about. CHINA. One boy came as an 
Emperor in velvet on Halloween; one designed a Forbidden 
City that opened on his binder; one said, "If I ask my folks 
any more questions about. CHINA, they're going to kill me. , 
and the whole class keeps chanting: "When can we see more 
slides'? When do we go to XI AN?" 

Could it be we've begun to develop - "a Sense of China". .. 
--ENJOY — 

7 
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J. The Moll 

2 United Stole* Copitol 
3'. Supreme Court Building 
4. librory of Congress 

5 United Stole* BotomcGorden 

6 House Office Building* 
Deportment of Heolth, 
Education, ond Welfare 
food ond Drug Admimstrat.an 
Deportment of Trcr*pcr»o"OH 
Department of Hous;ng 
ond Urbon Development 
Jefferson Memorial 

' Tid ° ! Ba 'f Pnaroving ond Printing 
Bureau of Engraving 



7. 

8. 
9. 
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1 1. 
12 
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3 Bureau ot cngro^-* 
4'. Department of Agriculture 



1 5 Forrestol Building 

16. Federal Aviolian Building 

17, Smithsonion Building 
IB. Lincoln Memoriol 

19 Washington Monument 

20 Arlington Memorial Bndge 

23 Natural History Museum 

24 Motional Gallery of Art 

25 Motional Science Foundat.an 

26. John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts 
27 Deportment of State 

28. Department of the Intenar 

29. Constitution Hall 



30 Federal Triangle 

Deportment of Commerce 
postal Service 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Department of Justice 
Motional Archives 
Federal Trade Commissi 
31. Executive Office Building 
3 2 V/hite House 

33 Department of the Treasury 

34 United States Court House 
3*. Senate Office Build.ngs 

36. Constitution Avenue 

37. Pennsylvania Avenue^ 
38 Maryland Avenue 
39. Independence Avenue 
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"earring and search more thon 
1 00 years ago. I.: ****** '* °J 

, turrets, a^d p.«noelf. 
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CAPITOL FACTS 

• The Senate got its first ladies' room this 
year, after the number of female sena- 
tors doubled, bringing the total to six. 

• Ten million people visit the U.S. Capitol 
each year. 

• The Capitol has the largest cast-iron 
dome in the nation* The dome w eighs 9 
million pounds, 

• During the Civil War, the Capitol served 
as a hospital for soldiers wounded in 
battle, 
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Brief to the Scenic Spots in Beijing 

Tiananmen Squire Fian anmcn Square was formerly an iripCial square in front 
of the horbidden Oiy. 1-argc scale expansion after 1919 has tun.-d it into the 
biggest square in the world. North of the square stands Tiananmen, the main gate 
ot* the Forbidden Cii> of Ming and Qmjj dynasties. Towering on ihe square is the 
Monument to ihe Peoples Heroes. In the due south uf .jk square, just inside 
/hengxanmcn stands the majestic Memorial Ha<l to Chairman Mao. Flanking the 
square arc the Museum of Chinese History and the Great Hall oi the People on Ihe 
west side. Northwest ol the square is the Zhongshan Parker. Northeast of Ihe 
square is the Culiural Palace ol Labouring People. Which used lo be the ancestral 
temple of the Ming and Omg rulers- 
Palace Museum The Imperial Palace ul 21 emperors of the Ming and Qmg 
dynasties, known as the Forbidden City, is ihe largest and best pressured palace- 
complex still in existence in China, and also the largest museum in this, country. 
Started to be built in the Jth >car ( I tOfi » of ^ ongk rcigu in the Ming dynasty, 
consisting ot about 9UU0 rooms. The Palace complex is divided into the outer and 
inner part. The outer pari consists ot three main halls Taihe Halt, Zhonghe 
Hall and 13aohc Hall. Which are laid out in a line along ihe central axis of the 
part. Wcnhcadian and Wu>insdian arc on both sides of axis as wings. The inner 
part of the palace complex consists of Qianqing Hall. Jiaotai Hall. Kunnmg Hall. 
Six Eastern Hall. Six Western Hall and the Imperial Garden. The eastern halls ere 
now used for displaying antiques, n collects more than 90000 pieces of court and 
the treasures, in all dynasties in China. The wesiern Halls are used. for showing 
reconstructions of former rooms. 

The Great Wall at Badallng The Great Wall was first built about 2500 >cars 
ago. during the Warring States period, and then extended and turtified in the Qin. 
Han and Ming d> nasties. Typicalil> of ihe Great Wall is ihe section at Badaling. 
1 his section, once a component part ol the northern defence s>stcm of Ming 
dynasts . having a height of R 7m and a width great enough for five horses to 
march abreast. Scenic spots near the Juyong Pass a#c Guanchcng of Ming dynasty 
and \ untai ol the Yuan dynasty, which are known for their sione carvings. 
The Gretl Wall at Mutianyu [he Mutiansu section u f the Great Wall, is located 
the mountainous region ot Hiuirou Cuuni). Also a important part of the defence 
system of ihe capital during the Ming Dynasty and is known as ihe "Second 
Badaling" for its scenery. This section has a large number of guard lowers, there 
arc 22 beacon lowers sorcad along a length of 2k ir. . where the convergence of 
three walls and juxtaposition of three beacon towers. A footpaih has been built for 
climbers and j cable car service is available. 

Bcihai Park The licihai Park was originate a palace constructed b> Liao 
emperors in ihe 10th century for short siajs away irom ihe Capital, during the 
Jin. tuan* Ming and Qtng dv nasties . n w as an imperial nardcn. Half of which is 
occupied by waters. Ihe Jade Glowerv Islet, located at the park's center. On the 
islet, besides lowers the White Dogoba. also the lungansi. the waterside long 
corridor, and ihe >, Nan tang. Other scenic spots in ihe park include the 
Jing\in/hai. the Haupuiun. the Huafang<rhai . the Five dragon Pavilion, the Nine 
Dragon screen and the Round city. 

Summer Palace lYiheyuan) Ihe Summer Palace is the most magnificent anJ 
the best preserved ol all enisling ro\al gardens in China. Started tu be built in Jn 
dynasu about more than HOI) vcars ago. It was expansion in Ming and Qir.g 
dynasties, and ihen destroyed ny ihe joint :or;c ol Britain and Irance. In the I 1th 
wars of the <»u.imi xo reign pvriod < MRrt ). I mprcss Dowager reconstructed the 
garden with tund oritfinallv intended lor building the Chinese Nav,\ . and named it 
Allies uan. wiih a land to w.iteri raiio of I • I here jre i'i the park jver 10('0 
halh. chief among ihcm are Kenshuudian . 'i ulantang the Ihiaire* Painted long 
corridor. Paiyundian. loManggc. Marble Boat. Bron/c cattle. 17 -arch Bridge, 
and (iarden ol harmoniuos interest. ct>. . Ihe major nails arc all furnished aj they 
were during the late Umg d>nist\. Hence ihe name "the Museum Park". 
Ming Tombs I here are altogether lombs f«r H impcrors of :he Ming Dynasi>. 
I he arct. is entered b> a huge stone gaiew.is . 1 eadmg trom the gaicwav is a 760m 
long path Harmed b> sivlv pavilions and IK Pairs of stone siaius. Changlmg. ihe 
lumh ror the Min« emperor jungle and his wife, lonsisting uf ihe l.ing'cn Hall. 
Minglou, Baochcnjt and the underground Palace. Dinglin. ihe burial place of ihe 
nai Ming cmpt ror. Zhu >.ijun. ind hi* i^u wives. It was i xiavatcd . unearthed 
irom tr.is lumh *»rc mor. than 31W0 precious lultural relics, including guld 
ir,.wnsa.ul dragon decorated ro^s. So nhe.tsi .1 the lotr.n area is a iu-«|> 
dcwlo^d «.r.u diisaul.r.g Re,*rsoir 
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Zhoukudutn The rel»c ot the "Peking Man*, it is uver 50km. Southwest of 
Beijing. About 578000 years ago. here in the limestone cavern on Ml. Longgu , 
the "Peking Man* lived in. Moreover, the relic of the 'Upper Cave Man", tne 
primitive yellow man of I 8000 jears ago, have been found in a cave about ihe " 
Beijing Man" tavern. Now. the Place is a research center of paleontology and 
paleoanthropology and set up an exhibition hall here. 

The Temple of Heaven Vhe Temple of Heaven used to be the place where 
emperors of Ming and Qing dynasties offered sacrifices to heaven. It is the largest 
existing archttectural complex for imperial sacrificial ceremonies in China. It was 
Duilt in the iHth year ( I 120) of Yunlc reign in the Ming dynasty. The complex 
r -nsusts uf the Qiniandian . thcCireular Mtar. and the zhaigong. The Qiniandian , 
38m tall, is supported by pillars standing in three rings representing respectively 
ihe four seasons, the twcl'.c months and the Iwelve two- hours periods, the 
Circular Altar, the sacrifical ceremony was held, the Triple-sound stones and the 
Echo Wall of the Imperial Vault of Heaven symbolize that a dialogue was going un 
between the emperor and the heaven. 

Lama Temple the largest lamasery in Beijing. It was constructed in the 33rd 
year of the Kangxi reign period of the Qtng Dynasty ( 1691). and waj> ln c 
mansion house of prince >, ong/heng originally. In ihe 9th year of Emperor 
qianlong ( ' T i i ) . turned into a lamasery. It comprise tive major halls, taken in 
••very styles of Han. Man. Monglian and Tibetan nationalities. There is a rich 
siore of religious here. Chief among them are the statue of Maitreya Carved uut of 
a 26m long single piece of sandal wood, the Buddha niche of nanmu and the 500 
arhats made of five metals - gold. silver. bron«. iron and tin . as called "Three 
consommate arts". In the west nearby region there are the Temple of Confucius 
and the Imperial College ( Guuzijian ) , 

Great Bell Temple Because in it there is a big Bell, so named. The bell is 6. o m 
in height and 16. a tons in weight. When K is struck, its sound can travel 10 
'JOkm and lingers in the air lor two minutes. So it may be rated as the "Kinguf 
bells in the world". In the temple, there is an Ancient Bells Mussium. 
Grand View Garden li is a lamous cultural garden which is a reconstruction uf 
the Grand View Garden in the Chinese famous novel < A dream of the Red 
Mansion ). 

Temple or Reclining Buddha It is located in the north of the Fragrant Hills. In 
this temple a giant sleeping Buddha, a. 2m in length, was laid in the hall of the 
Hall of the Reclining Buddha, altogether 250 tons of bronze was used for cast the 
siaiue. The Buddha surrounded his twelve disciples, this is the scens before 
Sakyamuni's death. 

Fragrant HilLs Park and Biyun Temple The Fragrant Hills Park boasts a long 
hisiorv and is lamous for its wooded mountains. During the Jin . Yuan, ming and 
Omg dynasties, all the emperors put up the vollas here. Covering an area of more 
than I. 5 inillon m\ The Park has many scenic spots, there are the ihaonmo. the 
Glazed Pagoda, ihe Jianxin/hai. the Yuhuashan/haung. the "White Snow Lndcr 
the Sun at the Western Hills'* . the Senyuhu. the ruins of Fragrant Hills Temple, 
and ihe Shuangqing Villa, etc. The Park is indeed a place where people can vie* 
red leaves in autumn. Outside ihe North Gage of the park, here is the Biyun 
Temple. In this fcinple, ihere is Dr. bun \ Jt sen Memorial HalJ. 
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INTRODUCE 



The story "Meng-Jiang 
NyiT is taken from the book 
Traditional Chinese Folktales 
written by Yin-lien C. Chin, 
Yetta S. Center, and Mildred 
Ross. The selection serves as an 
introduction to Chapter 9 by 
giving students a glimpse into 
the hardships of life in ancient 
China. 



READ AND RESPOND 



"MengJiang Nyu" is a long 
reading, and you may want to 
assign it in segments. Most stu- 
dents can probably read the 
story independently if you 
break it down into two or three 
assignments. After reading a 
segment, ask students to retell 
that part of the story. 

As students read, have 
them consider these questions: 
What kind of person was 
Meng-Jiang Nyu? What does 
this story tell us about the early 
emperors of Chir\a? 

Words that students may 
need to know are impenetrable. 
cannot be broken through: fer- 
vent, intense; unceasingly, with- 
out stopping; banished, told to 
leave: millet, a type of grain: 
indistinguishable, not recogniz- 
able: relentless, harsh: and 
laden, loaded or burdened. 



^^Ehetaaticjponnections 

^oOeofraphy/Huxo an -environment 
^^interactions * \ 

> *V- "r" ,T.' m :*~~ ■ ' ' 

Houghton Mifflin Literary Read- 



In Lesson 3 yon will 
learn about the history of 
the Great Wall of China. 



Meng-lian$ Nyu 
(muhng jyahng nyoo) 
Wan Chi-liang 
(wan chy lyahng) 



ff /S ^ cw»crfprt»j forcing 
jt! people to enlist in the 



LITERATURE 



Meng-Jiang Nyu 

Yin-lien C. Chin, Yetta S. Center, and Mildred Ro$$ 

Tlw Great Wall of China, which >p<w<; J ,5(X) ntiht. :i\t< built i* ' 
prevent invasion Jrom the north But the construction itself iwf tliousattJ* ot 
Chinese lives. This selection from Traditional Chinese Folkeales tell* how the 
Great Wall project affected the /row of an ordinary Chinese matt and uvmatt. 



f yi Jm eng-Jiang Nyu was eighteen on the day of her 

/ \/m marriage to Wan Chi-liang. Everyone delighted in 
mr r L- the lovely couple. She. dainty as a flower in her red 
wedding dress, glowed with happiness. And Chi-Iiang in his new. 
belted tunic was a handsome groom. The entire village was in- 
vited to witness the ceremony and partake of the feast that lasted 
for several days. The festivities over, the young bride and groom 
settled down to the routines of village life. They thought of them- 
selves as truly fortunate, for they never felt hunger nor suffered 
from the cold. Deeply in love with his wife, Chi-liang found plea- 
sure in fulfilling her every wish. 

Their peaceful life was shattered one late summer day. Barely 
moments after they had come in from the fields, a stranger ap« 
pea red at their door. He was dressed in an official's gown, and 
oehind him stood two men in army uniform. With no word of ex- 
planation, he commanded his soldiers to seize Chi-liang and take 
him outside. Meng*jiang Nyu. a look of bewilderment on her 
face, watched them push her husband toward the milling crowd 
asr^mbled in the center of the village road. 

The younger men from the neighbonng cottages had all 
been rounded up, and they stood in a tight knot ringed by armed 
guards. Women, children, and older people had been ordered to 
remain at some distance. 

Meng-Jiang Nyu's pounding heart made it difficult for her to 
breathe As she approached the villagers, she heard a woman ask. 
"Could the emperor be conscripting men again? How well I re- 
member when they took my father. I was just a young girl. 1 never 
saw him again." 

Grandfather Hu, a village elder who was respected by all. of- 
fered his opinion. The emperor has probably been convinced b> 
his advisers to undertake another one of his foolish projects. No 



Background 



Construction of the Great Wall of China 
was ordered by the emperor Qin in about 
214 B.C. Completed in 204 B.C. the wall wound 
like a caterpillar, covering about 2500 miles. 
In most places it was about 30 feet high. The 
wall's thickness was 25 feet at the base and 15 
feet at the top. A road upon which Chinese 
soldiers could travel ran along the top of the 
wall. The wall contained 40.000 watch towers 
that were built about 750 feet apart. The ^ M ^ et % fc v 



tremendous task of building this wall, which 
at one time was the largest in the world, is 
even more astounding in light of the lack of 
technology and tools in the ancient world. As 
the story tells, many men lost their lives to 
the cruel hardships inflicted on them by the 
building of the wall. 
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good can come of this." 

Children fidgeted and cried, while the restlessness of the by- 
standers increased as their anxiety mounted. 

-Silence!" shouted the official. "I bring an order from the em- 
peror." The murmuring ceased. "Wild horsemen are attacking 
from the north. These barbarians are looting and killing, burning 
whole villages to the ground. The emperor has issued a call for all 
able-bodied men to build a great wall the highest and thickest 
wall ever built by men. The enemy will never be able to break 
through its impenetrable defense, and our people will be able to 
live in peace. It is the duty of every man to obey the emperor's 
summons. Anyone who refuses does so on pain of death." 

"Forward!" he commanded. Lined up three abreast, the men 
were marched off. Soldiers carrying spears walked along the sides 
of the column. Escape was impossible. 

Tearful parents, wives, and children were left behind to fend 
for themselves. An old farmer leaning on a cane shook his head 
sadly. 

"Heaven alone knows if I shall ever see my son be/ore my life 
is over," he said in a hoarse whisper. 

Only a few months had passed since that terrifying day, but 
for Men g -Jiang Nyu it seemed like ages. Without her husband at 
her side, time dragged interminably. In her fervent prayers she 
asked that he be kept from hunger and mint The winter would 
bring its bitter winds that blow unceasingly from the mountains. 
How was Chi-liang going to survive in so hostile a climate with- 
out a warm jacket and cotton quilted shoes? 

The last days of autumn were drawing to an end. It was the 
time of year when the dusk came early, but Meng-Jtang Nyu 
would not stop until darkness forced her to lay aside her sewing. 
Her needle flew ever faster as she layered fabric with cotton 
padding, fashioning a comfortable outer garment She took partic- 
ular care to design thick-soled shoes, sewing them with extra 
strong thread. Tune was her enem y as she worked to finish the 
task she had set for herself . 

Meng-Jiang Nyu swore a solemn oath. Chi-liang would not do 
without winter clothes. This she vowed. No matter how perilous 
the Journey, she would take them to him herself. A woman travel- 
ing alone might encounter unexpected dangers, and she won- 
dered if she would endure the long trek on foot. But she banished 
the troubling thoughts from her mind. 

The evening before her departure, she prepared a small bag of 
rice and another of millet only the barest necessities to sustain 
her along the way. On a large cloth square she placed ChMiang's 
jacket and shoes. By tying the opposite corners of the square to- 
gether, she made a bundle to carry over her arm. 

Before daybreak she left her home. No one was yet awake. 



Access Strategy 



imptnttfblf can't be 
entered or crossed ~ 



mUrmitt*bly without 
end; tiresome I y long 



-* Could a young man escape 
conscription? (Maybe.) If so, 
how? (If he were not able- 
bodied.) 



Students need to understand two issues in 
this story. The first is the enormous size of 
the wall and the cost in human lives to build 
it. The second issue is the loyalty of Meng- 
Jiang Nyu. Deal with the first by helping stu- 
dents imagine the size of the wall. Show them 
a picture if possible. Compare the distance 
from coast to coast in the United States with 
the length of the wall. Then make compar- 
isons to illustrate the dimensions of the wall 
(for example, the wall wa* as high as three 



classrooms sucked o. top of one another.) 

Now discuss Meng-Jiang Nyu s loyalty. 
What can make someone so loyal? Asksta-^; 
dents to give examples of people or animakl ■•' 
that exhibit loyalty. 
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If Meng-Jiang Nyu had real- 
ized how far her journey would 
take her. do you think she 
would have started it? Why or 
why not? (She probably would 
have because of her devotion to 
her husband.) 



doggedly stubbornly 



and the narrow streets of the village were deserted. It was stil 
quitedark. In the east, Meng-Jiang Nyu saw a rosy glow that 
nounced the beginning of a new day. "A good omen," she mi 

Word had come back to the village that the section of the 
wall where ChMiang was working lay at a great distance. If tl 
snows came early there was no telling how long it would tak* 
get there. Meng-Jumg Nyu had learned that she must travd ir 
northwesterly direction, but beyond that she did not even km 
for certain where she would find her husband. 

Never having traveled more than a few miles from her vil 
she could not imagine the vastness that lay beyond it Nor coi 
she conceive, in her wildest flight of fancy, the size and length 
of the wall that the emperor had planned'. Neither could she p 
hue a wall three thousand miles long that would climb over h 
mountains, descend into deep valleys, and cross forbidding 
deserts. But the grandeur of the emperor's ambitious undertai 
meant nothing to her. She only knew she must plod ahead for 
long as it would take her to join Chi-liang. 

As the days wore on, Meng-Jiang Nyu found she had to re 
more and more frequently. Often, as she passed through little 
Uges, she begged for food . She had finished her rice and mille 
long ago. People who spoke to her and learned where she was 
bound praised her devotion but shook their heads in disbelief 
Once she heard a woman lamenting loudly to a friend, "G\ 
sons are gone, our daughters widowed, and the pile of dead 
grow* ever larger at the foot of the emperor's great wall." Men 
Jiang Nyu shuddered. 

From sunrise to sunset she doggedly trudged on. When da 
ness fell, she looked for a place to lay her head. Many a night b 
bed wis just a pile of scratchy straw. 

The day Meng-Jiang Nyu reached the Yellow River, her 
strength was beginning to fail. At the point where she stood, tr 
river was wide and the current of its silt-laden water, swift. Foi 
the peasants who Uved along its banks it was life-sustaining, b 
for Meng-Jiang Nyu it was yet another obstacle that had to be 
overcome. Except for a lone shepherd grazing his flock of shee; 
there was not a soul in sight. 

*1 have not come this far in vain," she thought. "1 will not t 
back!" 

With determination born of despair, she walked into the w,- 
holding Chi-Iiang's clothes over her head to keep them dry. A f 
yards out from the shore her feet could no longer touch bottom 
and she tried to swim. The effort to keep afloat was beyond her 
endurance. Finally she gave up the struggle and let the nver cl. 
her. The cold water dragged her toward the murky bottom- 
down, down into an inky blackness. 

Meng-Jiang Nyu's distress did not go unnoticed. A river go 
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Investigation 

The sad story of Meng-Jiang Nyu would 
never have taken place if not for ihe building 
of the Great Wall of China. Ask students to 
find out more about the Great Wall. For 
example, they mighl find out about Qin, the 
emperor who ordered the building of the 
wall; the wall itself and how it was built; how 
much of the wall still exists: what the wall was 
used for and what it is used for today. Have 
students share the facts they have found. 
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came to her fescue, plucking her from the deep and carrying her 
to the opposite shore. 

When Meng-Jiang Nyu opened her eyes, a shadowy specter 
was hovering over her. 

"My brave child, do not abandon hope* it soothed. "AH the 
spirits along the way will help y^u to the end of your (oumey. " 
The shadow drifted away and melted into the air. Meng-Jiang 
Nyu was alone. She had no recollection of how she had reached 
the other side of the river. Nor was she sure she had heard the 
encouraging promise of help. 

Wearily, she picked up her bundle. Everything was wet 
through. Before moving on she would have to wait for the 
dothes to dry. She wrung out Chi-liang s jacket and spread it on 
the ground. When she reached for his shoes, a miracle occurred. 
Spellbound, she saw the shoes turn into two blackbirds. From 
then on, never ceasing their shrill chatter, the blackbirds led her 
day after day in a northerly direction. Whenever she tired, they 
align ted.on the ground near her and waited until she had re- 
gained her strength. At night they roosted in a nearby tree while 
she slept One morning, Meng-Jiang Nyu awoke, trembling with 
cold. Her ringers and toes were numb and she ached all over. 
Reaching to pick upherbundJe,shewas«irpTisedtoseeau- 
liang's shoes standing neatly, side by side. The 
blackbirds, her guides and constant companions, 
w«e gone. They had fulfilled their mission, for they 

had led Meng-Jiang Nyu dote to her destination. 
Meng-Jiang Nyu dragged her swollen, painful 

feet along a dusty road. At first the road was flat; 

then it began to climb steeply. When she reached 

high ground, her eyes took in an incredible scene 

The figures she saw moving about resembled a 

scurrying swarm of ants. She quickened her pace 

Now she could see more dearly. Hies of men. 

backs bent under the weight of heavy stones, were 

struggling to the top of the unfinished wall. Others 

were lugging buckets of mortar to fill the space* 

between the rocks. Covered from head to foot bv 

the dry, brown sand, they were indistinguishable, 

one from the other. How could she ever find Chi- 

Uang among that multitude? 

With unaccustomed boldness, she approached 

a small group of men who were attempting to 

warm their hands over a smoldering fire. Timidly 

she explained, "I am looking for my husband. He 

is called Chi-liang." She told them the name of 

their village and the day on which he was con- 
scripted, but they only looked at her with pit). 



specter a ghost; 
phantom 





Writing a Letter 



m 



Wan Chi-liang and Meng-Jiang Nyu were 
very happy together. After his conscription 
by the Chinese troops. Wan Chi-liang proba- 
bly would have liked to communicate with 
his wife. Discuss with the students the kinds 
of things that Wan Chi-liang might have 
included in a letter home. Make* a list of these 
on the board. Have students imagine they are 
Wan Chi-liang and write a lettrr to Meng- 
Jiang Nyu (before she started her journey). 
Encourage students to include many details 



about the nature of the work Wan Cht-iiang 
was doing and the conditions under which be 
was living. Students can include whatever 
information they want, choosing from the list 
on the board and adding anything else they 
desire. Ask volunteers to share their letters 
with the class when they are finished. 
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What docs he mean "no 
beginning and no end?" (The 
wall is very long. To the work' 
ers, it seems to go on forever.) 
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*I am sorry I cannot help you," said one of the men. "This 
wall has no beginning and no end. The wind batters us, the wh 
snow blinds us, we have little food and no warm clothing. The- 
is only toil without rest. Every day we see good comrades fall, 
and many more will die of exhaustion. Hundreds are already 
buried inside the wall. We admire your loyalty to your husbam 
but you should not endanger your own life trying to do the im- 
possible. Better that you return home. You will never find him 

But Meng-Jiang Nyu could not be discouraged. Bravely she 
continued to search. Wherever she went she asked for Chi-lian> 
The relentless wind tone at her clothing, her face and hands be- 
came rough And red from exposure. She ate very little and slept 
hardly a wink. At last fatigue conquered her, and Meng-Jiang 
Nyu fell asleep on the frozen ground. She did not know how 
much time had pasted before she became aware of someone 
prodding her. "You must not lie here or you will freeze to death 
a man warned. 

Shaking uncontrollably, she managed to say, "I am looking 
for my husband. He bears the name Chi- Liang." Once again, she 
recited the name of their village and the date on which he was 
taken 

''Yes, I knew your husband," the stranger responded. "I re- 
member him weU. We were assigned the task of making bricks 
and he was the best worker in the section. It pains me to tell you 
that we found him one morning covered by newly fallen snow, 
lifeless. With many others he lies buried within the wall." 

Meng-Jiang Nyu could not hold back the flood of salty tears 
that stung her cold cheeks. She blamed herself for ChHiang s 
death. She had come too late to save him. 

"How can it be that so gentle a husband has perished so 
young? The Great Well takes more lives than the plundering 
enemy.* 

A wife's devotion can sometimes move mountains. Wailing 
bitterly, Meng-Jiang Nyu cried out to heaven. The sun vanished 
behind threatening douds. A violent tempest churned up the 
powdery sand, and rain fell in icy sheets. Bolts of lightning 
streaked through the sky. With a deafening clap of thunder, a sec 
tson of the wall collapsed, bricks and stones spilling out together 
with human bones and skulls. 

"Do not be alarmed, brave wife of Gu-liang. Heaven has wit- 
nessed your sorrow. You will seek out your husband's bones fron 
among all the others." The words were sharp and dear, but then* 
was not a soul in sight Meng-Jiang Nyu stood transfixed amid 
the pile of rubble. 

"But how will I know which among the many are his?" ' 
"Have no fear. You will succeed, for when love is sincere and 
true, two people become as one. They share thoughts, hopes, 
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7 Do you like the ending oi 
this story? Why or why not ? 
If not, how would you like 
the story to end? 



EXTEND 



Supply students with an 
outline map of China. With tin 
help of encyclopedias or other 
reference books, have them 
map the route taken by the 
Great Wall from Shanhaikwan 
on theGulfofLiaotung to the 
province of Kansu. 
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CHINA: ACROSS THE GLOBE AND ACROSS THE CURRICULUM 
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THIS UNIT ON CHINA IS INTENDED TO BE AN ACROSS THE CUR- 
RICULUM UNIT AT THE SEVENTH GRADE LEVEL. IT IS HOPED THAT 
TEACHERS WILL WORK TOGETHER TO PROVIDE THE STUDENTS WITH 
FUN, BUT CONTENT ORIENTED, LESSONS DESIGNED TO TEACH THEM 
ABOUT CHINA. 

THE INDIVIDUAL LESSONS CONTAIN A LIST OF OBJECTIVES, A 
LIST OF NEEDED MATERIALS , AND STEP BY STEP INSTRUCTIONS ON 
HOW TO COMPLETE THE LESSON. HOPEFULLY, TEACHERS WILL FIND 
THAT THE PREPARATION TIME NEEDED FOR EACH LESSON IS MINIMAL. 
IT IS IMPORTANT, HOWEVER, THAT TEACHERS READ THE INFORMATION 
IN THE PACKET PRIOR TO USING THE LESSON WITH STUDENTS. THIS 
IS DUE TO THE COMPLEXITY OF THE INSTRUCTIONS FOR SOME 
LESSONS. I BELIEVE THAT ALTHOUGH THE PROCEDURES MAY SEEM 
COMPLICATED AT FIRST, ONCE INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS HAVE TRIED 
THE VARIOUS ACTIVITIES THEMSELVES, THEY WILL FIND THAT IT 
IS MUCH EASIER TO GIVE CLEAR EXPLANATIONS TO THEIR STUDENTS. 

HAVING SCHOOLS DESIGNATE A PARTICULAR WEEK FOR THE 
STUDY OF CHINA THROUGHOUT THE SEVENTH GRADE CURRICULUM IS 
ONE OF MY MAJOR OBJECTIVES IN WRITING THIS UNIT. UNFORTU- 
NATELY, ALL LESSONS CANNOT POSSIBLY BE COMPLETED IN THE SAME 
AMOUNT OF TIME. THEREFORE, THE TEACHERS INVOLVED WITH THE 
UNIT SHOULD CHOOSE A STARTING DATE FOR THE TEACHING OF THIS 
UNIT. THIS WILL GUARANTEE THAT ALL SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS 
WILL BE STUDYING CHINA IN EVERY CLASS FOR AT LEAST ONE DAY, 
IF NOT LONGER. SOME LESSONS MAY TAKE UP TO A WEEK TO COM- 
PLETE, BUT MOST WILL TAKE ABOUT THREE DAYS FOR COMPLETION. 
THE LESSONS INCLUDED FOR A SOCIAL STUDIES CLASS ONLY 
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INCLUDE THE STUDY OF TOPOGRAPHY AND TEMPERATURE. IT IS NOT 

INTENDED THAT THIS BE THE ENTIRE UNIT FOR A SOCIAL STUDIES I 

CLASS, I CONCENTRATED MY EFFORTS ON WRITING LESSONS FOR 

OTHER DISCIPLINES, SINCE MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF CHINA | 

WHICH INCLUDE SOCIAL STUDIES CONCEPTS ARE PLENTIFUL. THE _ 

SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER(S) SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON INTEGRATING " 

INFORMATION NOT CONTAINED IN THIS UNIT INTO THEIR CLASS(ES). ■ 
THIS WOULD INCLUDE TOPICS SUCH AS POPULATION, HISTORY, 

RELIGION, AND GOVERNMENT. IT WOULD BE BEST IF THE STUDENTS ■ 
BEGAN STUDYING THESE TOPICS A COUPLE OF WEEKS BEFORE THE 

AGREED STARTING DATE FOR THE ACROSS THE CURRICULUM UNIT. 8 

THEN, STUDENTS WOULD HAVE SOME KNOWLEDGE OF THE THINGS THAT « 

SHAPE CHINESE LIFE. THIS WILL HELP THEM UNDERSTAND HOW THE — 

LESSONS IN THEIR OTHER SUBJECT AREAS FIT INTO THEIR STUDY ■ 
OF CHINA. 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 

2b 

FOR CENTURIES, THE CHINESE HAVE USED THE ABACUS TO CALCULATE. 
USING THE ABACUS IS A FAIRLY SIMPLE PROCESS WHICH PROVIDES ACCURATE 
ANSWERS QUICKLY (ONCE YOU HAVE LEARNED THE PROPER USAGE! ) • 



OBJECTIVES ? 

1. Students will be able to give the place value of any 
number through trillions, 

2. Students will be able to calculate addition and subtraction 
problems with 90% accuracy by using the abacus, 

3. Students will understand the importance of the abacus in 
Chinese culture. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

1 packet of handouts on the use of the abacus for each student 
cardboard (one piece per abacus-approximately 13" x 6 H ) 
yarn or string 
scissors 

84 beads for each abacus 
PROCEDURES: 

1. Have the students make abacuses. You can have each student 
make an abacus , or you may want to have the students work 
in pairs if your supplies are limited. 

Students should use the scissors to make twelve evenly spaced 
notches on one side (a long side) of the cardboard. 

Now, directly across from those twelve notches, students 
should make twelve more notches. 

On each of the remaining sides (short sides) of the card- 
board, cut one notch approximately 2" from the top of 
the cardboard • 

Before stringing the cardboard, it should look similar 
to the illustration belo*. 
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Once the notches have been cut, use string or yarn to form 
columns for your beads. The beads will need to be strung 
as you are forming each ^column with the string. Each 
column must have seven beads. 

Now, push two beads from each column towards the top of 
the abacus. Push the remaining five beads in each column 
towards the bottom of the abacus. 

Students should then use the string to make a horizontal 
"bar" extending across the abacus. 

2. Use the information in the packet to review place values. 

3* Have students complete the missing place values on the 
illustration. 

4. Read and discuss with the students the information regarding 
the use of the abacus. 

5. Have students write the numbers each of the six abacuses 
show. 

6. Give numbers to each of the students to show using their 
abacuses. 

7. Have students use their abacuses to follow the steps on 
adding. 

8. Give students sample problems to work. 

9. Have students use their abacuses to follow the steps on 
subtraction. 

10. Give students sample problems to work. 

11. Use the last page of the packet as problems to be solved 
in a race. Teams or individuals can compete to see who 
is the fastest. NO PENCILS! 



***THE ABACUS MUST BE LYING FLAT TO BE USED. IT CANNOT BE UPRIGHT. 
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ON AN ABACUS, EACH COLUMN OF BEADS REPRESENTS A PLACE 
VALUE. THE COLUMN ON THE FAR RIGHT SIDE OF THE ABACUS 
REPRESENTS ONES; THE NEXT COLUMN REPRESENTS TENS; TO THE 
LEFT OF THE TENS COLUMN IS THE HUNDREDS COLUMN; NEXT IS THE 
THOUSANDS COLUMN, ETC. 
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USING AN ABACUS 



PUSHING FOUR BEADS UP 
REPRESENTS THE NUMBER 

PUSHING FOUR BEADS UP 
REPRESENTS THE NUMBER 

PUSHING FOUR BEADS UP 
REPRESENTS THE NUMBER 



TO THE HORIZONTAL BAR 
4. 



TO THE HORIZONTAL BAR 
40. 



TO THE HORIZONTAL BAR 
400. 



IN THE FIRST COLUMN 
IN THE SECOND COLUMN 
IN THE THIRD COLUMN 



EACH BEAD IN THE UPPER PORTION OF THE ABACUS REPRESENTS THE 
PLACE VALUE MULTIPLIED BY FIVE. THEREFORE, PUSHING ONE BEAD DOWN 
TO THE HORIZONTAL BAR IN THE FIRST COLUMN REPRESENTS THE NUMBER 5. 

PUSHING ONE BEAD DOWN TO THE HORIZONTAL BAR IN THE SECOND COLUMN 
REPRESENTS THE NUMBER 50. 

PUSHING ONE BEAD DOWN TO THE HORIZONTAL BAR IN THE THIRD COLUMN 
REPRESENTS THE NUMBER 500. 




What number is represented by this abacus? 
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THE ABACUS ON THE PREVIOUS PAGE REPRESENTS THE NUMBER 1,993. 

In the thousands column} one bead is pushed up. This 
represents 1,000. 

In the hundreds column, one bead is pushed down, represent- 
ing the number 500. Four beads are pushed up, representing 
the number 400. Added together, there is a total of 900. 

In the tens column, one bead is pushed down, representing 
the number 50. Four beads are pushed up, representing the 
number 40. Added together, there is a total of 90. 

In the ones column, three beads are pushed up, represent- 
ing the number three. 



1,000 + 900 + 90 + 3 - 1,993 



WRITE THE NUMBER SHOWN ON EACH ABACUS. 
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ADDING ON AN ABACUS IS NOT DIFFICULT. TRY THE FOLLOWING SIMPLE 
ADDITION PROBLEMS. 

23 + 12 

1. Make sure all beads are pushed away from the horizontal bar, 

2. Push two beads up in the tens column, (represents 20) 

3. Push three beads up in the ones column, (represents 3) 

4. Push one bead up in the tens column, (represents 10) 

5. Push two beads up in the ones column, (represents 2) 

6. Count the beads in each column. 



YOU SHOULD HAVE THREE BEADS PUSHED UP IN THE TENS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 30. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE FIVE BEADS PUSHED UP IN THE ONES COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 5. 

NOW ADD THE 30 AND THE 5. YOUR ANSWER SHOULD BE 35. 
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+ 1,322 
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1. 


Make 


sure all beads are pushed away from the horizontal bar. 


2. 


Push 


one 


bead up in the hundreds column, (represents 100) 


3. 


Push 


one 


bead up in the tens column, (represents 10) 


4. 


Push 


one 


bead down in the ones column, (represents 5) 


5. 


Push 


one 


bead up in the thousands column, (represents 1,000) 


6. 


Push 


three beads up in the hundreds column, (represents 300) 


7. 


Push 


two 


beads up in the tens column, (represents 20) 


8. 


Push 


two 


beads up in the ones column, (represents 2) 



YOU SHOULD HAVE ONE BEAD PUSHED UP IN THE THOUSANDS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 1,000. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE FOUR BEADS PUSHED UP IN THE HUNDREDS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 400. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE THREE BEADS PUSHED UP IN THE TENS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 30. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE ONE BEAD PUSHED DOWN IN THE ONES COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 5. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE TWO BEADS PUSHED UP IN THE ONES COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 2. 

NOW ADD 1,000 +400+30+5+2. YOUR ANSWER SHOULD BE 1,437. 



AN ABACUS CAN ALSO BE USED TO SOLVE SUBTRACTION PROBLEMS. 
34 - 14 

1. Make sure all beads are pushed away from the horizontal bar. 

2. Push three beads up in the tens column, (represents 30) 

3. Push four beads up in the ones column, (represents 4) 

4. Push one bead down in the tens column, (represents 10) 

5. Push four beads down in the ones column, (represents 4) 

6. Count the beads in each column. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE TWO BEADS PUSHED UP IN THE TENS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 20. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE ZERO BEADS PUSHED UP IN THE ONES COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 0. 

NOW ADD 20 AND 0. YOUR ANSWER SHOULD BE 20. 
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9,654 - 3,013 

1. Make sure all beads are pushed away from the horizontal bar. 

2. Push one bead down in the thousands column, (represents 5,000) 

3. Push four beads up in the thousands column, (represents 4,000) 

4. Push one bead down in the hundreds column, (represents 500) 

5. Push one bead up in the hundreds column, (represents 100) 

6. Push one bead down in the tens column, (represents 50) 

7. Push four beads up in the ones column, (represents 4) 



NOW, TO SUBTRACT, YOU WILL 1»E MOVING THE BEADS THAT WERE 
PREVIOUSLY MOVED TOWARD THE HORIZONTAL BAR AWAY FROM THE 
HORIZONTAL BAR. 

8. Push three beads down in the thousands column. (represents 3,00 

IN THE TENS COLUMN, ONLY ONE BEAD (REPRESENTING 50) WAS MOVED 
TOWARDS THE HORIZONTAL BAR. EXCHANGE THIS BEAD FOR FIVE BEADS 
FROM THE LOWER PORTION OF THE ABACUS. TO DO THIS, FIRST, MOVE 
THE BEAD REPRESENTING 50 AWAY FROM THE HORIZONTAL BAR. NEXT, 
PUSH FIVE BEADS UP TO THE HORIZONTAL BAR. 

9. Push one bead down in the tens column, (represents 10) 

10. Push three beads down in the ones column, (represents 3) 

11. Count the beads in each column. 



YOU SHOULD HAVE ONE BEAD PUSHED DOWN IN THE THOUSANDS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 5,000. 



YOU SHOULD HAVE ONE BEAD PUSHED UP IN THE THOUSANDS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 1,000. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE ONE BEAD PUSHED DOWN IN THE HUNDREDS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 500. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE ONE BEAD PUSHED UP IN THE HUNDREDS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 100. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE FOUR BEADS PUSHED UP IN THE TENS COLUMN, 
REPRESENTING THE NUMBER 40. 



YOU SHOULD HAVE ONE BEAD PUSHED UP IN THE ONES COLUMN, REPRESENT- 
ING THE NUMBER 1. 

NOW ADD 5,000 + 1,000 + 500 + 100 +40+1 ANSWER: 6,641 
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USE AN ABACUS TO SHOW THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS. 



24 98 104 38,776 

48 5 365 145,689 

16 0 4,290 7,654,321 

88 67 9,999 4,567,413,098 

76 75 21,444 623,972,004 



ADD: 
84 + 11 
65 + 43 
21 + 88 
79 + 70 
36 + 22 



617 + 381 
264 + 634 
822 + 76 
44 + 915 
35 + 414 



9,657 + 1,322 

97,624,452 + 2,374,000 

777,854 + 5,232 

1,692 + 16 

432,987,654 + 321 



SUBTRACT: 

77 - 26 478 - 363 641,789,021 - 320,578,000 

89 - 33 972 - 751 7,438,662 - 3,261 

65 - 54 884 - 751 555,130 - 430,010 

98 - 36 156 - 41 62,963,002 - 2,001 

67 - 55 764 - 102 542,989 - 763 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 

CHINA'S TERRAIN AND CLIMATE VARY TREMENDOUSLY ♦ THERE ARE 
SIX DIFFERENT TYPES OF ECOSYSTEMS ON MAINLAND CHINA. THIS UNIT 
EXPLORES THE VARIOUS ECOSYSTEMS. 

IT IS IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT DIFFERENT SOFJRCES USE DIFFERENT 
TERMINOLOGY WHEN REFERRING TO THE ECOLOGICAL ZONES . FOR EXAMPLE, 
WHAT SOME REFER TO AS STEPPE IS CALLED TEMPERATE GRASSLANDS BY 
OTHERS. THEREFORE, YOU MAY NEED TO ADJUST THE TERMS INCLUDED IN 
THIS UNIT TO CORRELATE WITH YOUR PARTICULAR TEXTBOOK, 



OBJECTIVES : 

1. Students will be able to define the term "ecosystem" . 

2. Students will be able to list the ecosystems of mainland 
China. 

3. Students will be able to list characteristics of each of 
China's ecosystems, 

4. Students will be able to define the term "food chain". 

5. Students will be able to give an example of a food chain 
within the ecosystem in which they are currently living. 

6. Students will be able to give an example of a food chain 
for each of the six ecosystems of China. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

map of China's ecosystems 

opaque projector or overhead projector with a means to make 
transparencies 

colored chalk, pastels, colored pencils, colored markers 
scissors 

resource materials from the media center 

large rolls of various colors of bulletin board paper 

PROCEDURES: 

1. Discuss the meaning of the term "ecosystem" and the 
various types of ecosystems in the world. 

2, Have students list characteristics of the various 
ecosystems of the world. 
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3. Have the students discuss characteristics of the eco- 
system in which they live and decide what type of eco- 
system they live in. 

4. Have students complete the map of China's ecosystems. 
Remind students to complete the key. 

5. Discuss the meaning of the term "food chain" . 

6. Have students think of examples of food chains within 
the ecosystem in which they are living, 

7. Divide the class into six groups. Assign each group one 
of the six ecosystems found in China. 

8. Each group will research the particular ecosystem 

that it was assigned. Students must find out the types 
of animals found in their ecosystem and be able to de- 
velop a correct food chain for that ecosystem. 

9. Once the students have completed their research, they 
will draw pictures of these animals or plants. The 
pictures must be life-sized or larger. Encourage students 
to use projectors to enlarge pictures from books if they 
are not artistic. The projector will help them draw the 
basic shape. Students can then fill in the detailing 
themselves • 

10. The colored pencils, chalk, pastels, etc. will be used 
for the detailing. Encourage students to make their 
animals appear as life-like as possible. 

11. After the animals have been completed, they should be cut 
out so that there is no extra background paper, just the 
animals. 

12. Have the students make paper chains to link their animals 
in the correct order and to symbolize the linkage between 
their animals on the food chain. 

13. Hang the animals on a large wall when they are completed, 
and have the class determine the ecosystem that each food 
chain represents. 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 

FROM PAST EXPERIENCE, I HAVE FOUND THAT STUDENTS OFTEN 
HAVE DIFFICULTY UNDERSTANDING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COLOR 
ON A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP AND ELEVATION. BY BUILDING A MODEL, 
I BELIEVE, STUDENTS WILL BETTER UNDERSTAND THIS CONCEPT. 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. Students will be able to state the colors most frequently 
used to show elevation on a relief map. 

2. Students will understand the correlation between colors 
used on relief maps and actual elevation. 

3. Students will be able to locate, on a map, areas of 
China with high elevation. 

4. Students will be able to locate, on a nap, areas of 
China with low elevation. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

cardboard 

construction paper (dark green, light green, yellow, orange, 

red, brown (white may be substituted for brown) 
an Xacto knife for each student 
glue 

set of seven patterns for each student 
PROCEDURES: 

1. Students will need a piece of cardboard large enough 
to fit pattern number one on. 

2. Have students glue a dark green sheet of construction 
paper to the top side of the cardboard. 

3. Students should now place pattern number one on top 
of the paper covered cardboard. 

4. Now, have students use an Xacto knife to cut on the 
black pattern line (Both the pattern and the piece of 
cardboard should be cut.). 

5. Students should discard the scraps of cardboard and 
pattern pieces . 
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6 . Have students repeat this process with pattern number 
two, except that light green construction paper will 
be substituted for the dark green used previously. 

7. Now, use pattern number seven as a guide to help 
determine the proper placement of the light green 
covered cardboard pieces on top of the dark green piece. 

8. Use glue to secure the light green pieces to the dark 
green piece of cardboard. 

9. This process should be continued until all of the 
pattern pieces have been used and are secured in 
their proper places. (Each pattern states the correct 
color of construction paper that should be used for 
that /those piece ( s ) . ) 



♦DIFFERENT COLORS OF CONSTRUCTION PAPER SHOULD NOT BE USED. 
IN ORDER FOR STUDENTS TO ACTUALLY SEE THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN THE COLORS USED ON TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS AND ELEVATION, 
NO SUBSTITUTIONS SHOULD BE MADE. 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 



STUDENTS SHOULD UNDERSTAND THAT A COUNTRY 1 S CLIMATE 
IS DIRECTLY RELATED TO ITS TERRAIN AND LOCATION. THE FOL- 
LOWING LESSON IS DESIGNED TO FAMILIARIZE STUDENTS WITH 
CHINA'S TEMPERATURE PATTERNS . THEN, STUDENTS WILL BE 
ASKED TO DRAW SOME CONCLUSIONS ABOUT TEMPERATURE BY 
COMPARING THEIR MAP OF TEMPERATURE BANDS WITH THEIR MODEL 
OF CHINA'S ELEVATION. 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. Students will be able to analyze data on temperature. 

2. Students will be able to use given data to prepare 
an accurate map of temperature bands. 

3. Students will be able to interpret a map of temperature 
bands . 

4. Students will recognize various temperature bands 
throughout China. 

5. Students will be able to make comparisons between 
temperature and elevation. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

set of colored pencils for each student 
data sheet for each student 
map for each student 

directions for the completion of the map for each student 
PROCEDURES: 

1. Hand out each of the materials needed to the students. 

2. Discuss the instructions for the map with the students. 

3. Have students complete the map according to the directio 

4. When the students have completed their maps, have them 
look at their elevation models and their temperature 
maps and see if they can spot any relationship between 
elevation and temperature . 

5. Discuss other things that affect temperature such as 
ocean currents and latitude. How do these affect 
China ' s temperature? 
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DATA SHEET FOR TEMPERATURE PROFILE 



CITY 


HI 


Nanjing 


93 


Bei jing 


81 


Hefei 


97 


Harbin 


77 


Hangzhou 


95 


Changchun 


79 


Nanchang 


91 


Tian jin 


81 


Wuhan 


95 


Yinchuan 


91 


Changsha 


90 


Lanzhou 


82 


Fuzhou 


97 


Xian 


97 


Nanning 


93 


Xining 


72 


Macau 


91 


Lhasa 


75 


Guangzhou 


91 


Kunming 


81 


Hong Kong 


90 


Chengdu 


90 


Xiamen 


93 


Guiyang 


86 


Ningbo 


91 


Taiyuan 


81 


Shantou 


91 


Jinan 


86 


Lianyungang 


91 


Shi jiazhuang 


84 


Zhengzhou 


97 


Shanghai 


95 


Zhan jiang 


100 



TEMPERATURE (JULY 9,1993) 
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TEMPERATURE PROFILE 
Directions : 

1. Use tape to join the two halves of your map of China. ( TAPE 
THE BACK SIDE OF YOUR MAP!) 

2. For each city on the large map of China, enter the high 
temperature for July 9,1993, in the circle next to the name 
of the city. 

3. Your next task is to draw a series of unbroken lines across 
the map so that each line will separate the temperatures into 
sections of 10 degrees (such as 70 to 79, 80 to 89, and so on) 



HERE'S AN EXAMPLE: 




4. Draw your lines so that they separate your map into bands of 
ten degrees. 



5. Color each band so that it can be easily seen 
bands the following colors: 



Color the 
100 degrees and above=white 



70-79 degrees=yellow 
80-89 degrees=orange 
90-99 degrees=red 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

1. Describe any patterns that you see on your map. What parts of 
the country are the warmest? the coldest? Compare the coasts 
to the interior of China. 

2. Compare your temperature band map to your model of China's 
elevations. What effect does elevation have on temperature? 
Give some specific examples of areas that show the relationship 
between elevation and temperature. 

3. Why do you suppose that northern China is generally cooler 
than southern China? 

4. Why do you suppose the coastal areas of China are warmer than 
areas farther inland? 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 

ONE-MINUTE STORIES HAVE BEEN PART OF CHINESE LITERATURE 
FOR CENTURIES, THEY CAN BE TRACED BACK AS FAR AS 770 B.C. 
IN THE 1980' S, THERE WAS A REVIVAL OF THE ONE-MINUTE STORY 
AS AN ART FORM IN CHINA. THE SHANGHAI-BASED LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
REALM OF FICTION , BEGAN PUBLISHING ONE-MINUTE STORIES, AND 
READERS IMMEDIATELY LIKED THEM. 

THERE ARE FOUR DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ONE-MINUTE 

STORY. THESE ARE: 1. ITS FLUID STYLE 

2. ITS CONCISENESS 

3. ITS UNEXPECTED TWISTS 

4. ITS SENSITIVITY TO NUANCE 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. Students will be introduced to foreign literature. 

2. Students will be able to state the author's motive 
for writing H Fashionable Summer Yellow". 

3. Students will be introduced to a new genre of literature. 

4. Students will improve their vocabulary skills. 

5. Students will improve their skills at understanding 
the meanings of words through reading them in context. 

6. Students will be able to relate "Fashionable Summer 
Yellow" to their own personal experiences . 

7. Students will improve their writing skills. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

one copy of "Fashionable Summer Yellow" for each student 
one copy of "Understanding the Meaning Through Context" for 
each student 

PROCEDURES: 

1. Present a brief lesson on the one-minute story genre to 
the students. 

2 . Have the students complete "Understanding the Meaning 
Through Context" WITHOUT the use of dictionaries. 
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3. Either have students hand in their papers or 
discuss the worksheet together in class. 

4. Have the students look up the vocabulary words 
from "Understanding the Meaning Through Context" 

in the dictionary and write their correct meanings. 

5. Have students read "Fashionable Summer Yellow". 

6. Discuss "Fashionable Summer Yellow" with the 
students. 

7. Assign the writing assignment. 
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Fashionable Summer Yellow 

Liu Xinwu 



IT is so easy to be unfashionable. 

After browsing through several street markets, 
Shanshan finally found what she wanted at the one on 
East Xiushui Street — a deep yellow dress. She wore 
it to meet her boyfriend that evening. 

"I hardly recognized you!" he said, looking her up 
and down with raised eyebrows. 

"I bet you never thought you'd see me in a dress 
like this!" she said, then added with a sigh, 
"When I was ill those last few weeks I lost touch with 
the fashions. By the time I got better and could take a 
look in the streets, I found that deep yellow was sud- 
denly in vogue! What do you think? Do you like 
it?" 

"Uh-huh." Her boyfriend muttered noncommittaliy. 
The expression on his face showed he had no idea of 
what was in fashion. 

She wore her new dress to work, and the moment 
she stepped through the door, she was surrounded by 
her female colleagues. 

"Hey, that's not the right colour. The fashion now 
is bright yellow, not that deep yellow!" opined Wu 
Shuli, narrowing her high almond-shaped eyes. 

Han also expressed a view. "Nowadays girls all 
want to wear the colours of an empress. In the old 
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Fashionable Summer Yellow 

days only the royal family could wear that particular yel- 
low." 

Shanshan couldn't care less about Han's remarks, 
but Shuli's words bothered her. 

" Why are you throwing away your brand-new dress 
after only two days?" asked her mother in astonish- 
ment. 

"Can't you see?" came the bitter reply. "It's not 
the right yellow!" 

Her mother shrugged. These days girls were not 
afraid to walk around wearing yellow. When she had 
been young, the word yellow alone meant something 
scandalous. If you called someone "yellow", you 
were saying they had loose morals. 

The next time Shanshan went to meet her boyfriend 
she had on a new dress. She twirled to show it off. 
"It's pure bright yellow, make no mistake." 

She pointed to the passing girls in their yellow 
dresses. "Look, that colour is wrong. So is that one. 
All of them arc just off. Deep yellow looks vulgar? 
light yellow is unsophisticated; brownish yellow looks 
old-fashioned!" 

In an attempt to assert a modicum of independent 
thought her boyfriend ventured that he thought lemon 
yellow "not bad" . 

"Lemon yellow?! Thank God you didn't say or- 
ange yellow!" 

No sooner had Shanshan walked — not without a 
certain smugness — into the finance office in her new 
dress than Wu Shuli rushed over. "The new fashion! 
Hey, you look really stylish! A blouse and skirt is so 
much nicer and more modern than a one-piece." 

Shanshan smiled broadly. Shuli came up and felt the 
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skirt between her fingers. "Oh!" exclaimed the latter, 
her slanted almond eyes widening in surprise. "The 
material's not right! It should be soft and shiny satin 
but this...." 
Shanshan ' s smile froze. 

The next time she went to meet her boyfriend she 
found him searching the crowds, neck outstretched, 
eyes wide. She had to reach out and pat him on the 
back before he realized she was there. "Who are you 
looking for?" she asked. 

"Oh," he said, turning around and looking at 
her. "I thought you'd wear the bright yellow dress. It 
was so hard to find you. Bright yellow is everywhere 
now!" 

Shanshan was wearing mauve. 
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FASHIONABLE SUMMER YELLOW 



UNDERSTANDING THE MEANING THROUGH CONTEXT 



Sometimes when you are reading, you will encounter an un- 
familiar word. You can sometimes figure out the meaning of a 
word by its context, or the way it is used in the sentence. This 
is a skill that becomes very handy when a dictionary is unavailable 

The following passages are from H Fashionable Summer Yellow". 
Read each passage. Then, using context clues, determine the mean- 
ing of the underlined word. Write your definition on the line 
below the passage. 

1. "By the time I got better and could take a look in the streets, 
I found that deep yellow was suddenly in vogue 1 w 



2. M 1 Uh-huh.' Her boyfriend muttered noncommittally. 11 



3. M She wore her new dress to work, and the moment she stepped 

through the door, she was surrounded by her female colleagues . 11 



4. " *Hey, that's not the right colour. The fashion now is bright 
yellow, not that deep yellow!' opined Wu Shuli, narrowing her 
high almond-shaped eyes." 



5. "When she had been young, the word yellow alone meant some- 
thing scandalous . " 



6. "'All of them are just off. Deep yellow looks vulgar ; 
yellow is unsophisticated; brownish yellow looks old- 
fashioned! ,M 



light 



7. 



"'All of them are just off. Deep yellow looks vulgar; 
yellow is unsophisticated ; brownish yellow looks old- 
fashioned! 1 •' 



light 
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H In an attempt to assert a modicum of independent thought her 
boyfriend ventured that he thought lemon yellow 'not bad'." 



"No sooner had Shanshan walked — not without a certain smugness - 
into the finance office in her new dress than Wu Shuli rushed 
over . " 



"Shanshan was wearing mauve." 
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FASHIONABLE SUMMER YELLOW 

ANALYZING LITERATURE 
Discuss the following questions with the students. 

1. What lesson is to be learned from this story? 

2. What is conformity? 
3* ;What ife materialism? 

4. What is peer pressure? 

5. Why do you think that having a yellow dress was so important 
to Shanshan? 

6. Shanshan was so proud of her deep yellow dress; however, 
she is disappointed to find out that deep yellow is not 

in style. Have you ever experienced this before (trying to 
fit in with others only to find out that you are still a 
little different)? 

7. What does this story tell you about Chinese society and 
values? 



COMPOSITION 

Pre-writing: Provide class time for students to discuss personal 
experiences similar to this story. 

Writing: Allow time for students to write a first draft of a 
composition using this story as a basis but changing the 
details to reflect personal experiences. 

Revising: Provide time for students to make revisions in their 

compositions. Encourage them to proofread carefully. Have 

students make sure that the theme of "Fashionable Summer 

Yellow" is evident in their stories. 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 

CHINESE COOKING IS UNIQUE IN MANY WAYS. THIS UNIT EXPLORES 
CHINESE FOODS , TECHNIQUES OF FOOD PREPARATION, AND CHINESE TABLE 
SETTINGS. 

OBJECTIVES: 



I 
I 
I 
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1. Students will be able to list ten ingredients commonly 8 
found in Chinese foods, ™ 

2. Students will be able to demonstrate the proper technique I 
for using a wok. ■ 

3. Students will gain a new appreciation of foreign foods. 

4. Students will be able to demonstrate the proper technique 
for using a food processor. 

5. Students will be able to demonstrate the proper technique 
for using a rice steamer. 



i 

i 



6. Students will gain an understanding of the nutritional 1 
value of Chinese foods and Chinese methods of cooking. 

7. Students will be able to construct an attractive table 1 
setting based on Chinese customs and traditions. ™ 

8. Students will improve their fine motor skills by learning ■ 
to use chopsticks (or they'll go hungry!). | 

9. Students will improve their math computation skills by m 
learning to increase serving sizes. I 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

ingredients for selected dishes | 
food processor (optional) 
rice steamer 

* lazy-Susan (approximately 3' in diameter) ■ 

chop sticks (enough for each student) ' 
small bowls (one for each place setting) 

salad plates (one for each place setting) ■ 

recipes (copy for each student) | 
wok (having several would enable the groups to cook simultaneously 
various cooking utensils for chopping, stirring, and measuring m 

1 jar of peanuts ■ 



PROCEDURES: 

1. Discuss Chinese cooking traditions with the students 
Some basic information can be found in this packet. 

* YOU MAY BE ABLE TO GET YOUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER TO MAKE 
A COUPLE OF LAZY-SUSANS FOR YOU. 
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2. Select recipes for preparation. This should include at 
least two entrees, one vegetable dish, one type of soup, 
and rice. 

3. Discuss with the students the process for increasing the 
serving size of a recipe. Make sure that you mention 
that it is not always necessary to increase the amount of 
every ingredient. Discuss which types of ingredients do 
not always need to be increased at the same ratio as other 
ingredients. This would include ingredients such as 

oil, when it is used for stir frying purposes, and some 
other ingredients such as salt. 

4. Have students complete the chart for increasing the 
serving sizes of recipes. Before students begin working, 
discuss which of the ingredients, if any, will not need 
to be increased or will be increased at a different ratio 
than the other ingredients. Have students circle these 
ingredients on the chart so that they will remember not 
to increase their amounts in the same proportions as the 
other ingredients. (You may want to enlist the help of 
the math teacher to see if the students can work on this 
and discuss the various measurements in their math class.) 

5. Discuss the charts with the students once they have been 
completed . Have students make corrections if necessary. 

6. Have students prepare a list of necessary ingredients 

for the recipe(s) they will be preparing. The quantities 
needed of each ingredient should also be listed. 

7. Purchase the necessary ingredients. 

8. Demonstrate the proper use of the food processor, rice 
steamer, and wok. 

9. Review the following terms with the students: pinch, sift, 
beat , dice , stir-fry , blanched 

10. Have the students cook their assigned food according to 
the recipe. 

11. Since the groups will finish preparing their foods at 
different times, have those who finish early prepare 
the table setting according to Chinese tradition. 

12. When the food is ready to be eaten and the table has been 
set, have the students sit down at the table. Give them 

a brief lesson on the use of chopsticks and table manners. 



*YOU MAY WANT TO INVITE ANY STUDENTS WHO ARE PARTICIPATING IN 

THIS ACROSS THE CURRICULUM UNIT, BUT WHO DO NOT HAVE A HOME ECONOMICS 

CLASS, TO JOIN YOUR STUDENTS. OTHER TEACHERS PARTICIPATING IN THIS 
UNIT WOULD PROBABLY ENJOY THE INVITATION ALSO. 



WORKSHEET FOR INCREASING THE SERVING SIZES OF RECIPES 
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CHICKEN WITH BEAN SPROUTS AND CRISPY NOODLES (Gai see jar min) 
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Ingredient 


Sinole Rpcine 


Hnn h 1 o Dos**! 

uvjuuic cvtswx pe 


Triple Recipe 


chicken breast 


1 Jj o2 • 






c 1 i r+ £h Ham 


1 






medium Chinese 
mushroom 


1 






small spring onion 


1 






o^anut fid 1 


1 it ri 4 n+* a 

X *j ^lUUO 






bean sprouts 


1 OZ • 






qlutamate 








chicken stock 


^ pint 






cornflour 


*s teasDOon 






water 


1 tablespoon 






Chuka soba 


1 round 








CHICKEN WITH ALMONDS (Hung yen gai) 


Ingredient 


Single Recipe 


Double Recipe 


Tr'^le Recipe 


chicken meat 


7 oz. 






bamboo shoots 


2 oz. 






water chestnuts 


2 oz. 






cucumber 


1 oz. 






egg white 


1 






sherry 


1 teaspoon 






salt 


1 pinch 






monosodium 
qlutamate 


teaspoon 






peanut oil 


4 tablespoons 






almonds 


2 oz. 






sugar 


1 pinch 






soy sauce 


2 teaspoons 






cornflour 


1 teaspoon 






water 


1 tablespoon 
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CHINESE FOODS VARY FROM ONE AREA OF THE COUNTRY TO ANOTHER. 
GENERALLY, BECAUSE WHEAT IS A MAJOR CROP OF NORTHERN CHINA, 
NORTHERN MEALS INCLUDE NOODLES, DUMPLINGS, STEAMED BUNS AND BREADS. 
IN THE SOUTH, A RICE GROWING REGION, RICE, RICE CAKES, AND RICE 
NOODLES ARE FREQUENTLY SERVED. 

FLAVOR, AROMA, AND COLOR ALL PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN 
CHINESE COOKING. NORMALLY, ONE ENTREE WILL COMBINE THREE TO FIVE 
COLORS. CONTRAST IN COLOR IS IMPORTANT IN CHINESE COOKING. 
USUALLY, A DISH CONSISTS OF ONE MAIN INGREDIENT AND TWO r~* THREE 
SECONDARY INGREDIENTS OF CONTRASTING COLORS. THIS MAKES THE 
DISH APPEALING TO THE EYE. 

THE AROMA OF CHINESE FOODS IS A RESULT OF THE USE OF IN- 
GREDIENTS SUCH AS GINGER ROOT, GARLIC, SESAME OIL, STICK CINNAMON, 
PEPPER, AND SCALLIONS. IT IS IMPORTANT TO REMOVE FISHY ODORS 
FROM DISHES CONTAINING SEAFOODS. WHILE IN THE UNITED STATES LEMON 
IS USED FOR THIS PURPOSE, IN CHINA GINGER AND SCALLIONS SERVE 
THIS PURPOSE. 

THE NATURAL FLAVORS OF THE INGREDIENTS OF CHINESE ENTREES 
MUST NOT BE COVERED UP. EACH CHINESE ENTREE SHOULD SATISFY ALL 
PALATES WHETHER ONE PREFERS SWEET, HOT, OR RICH FLAVORS. 

THE TABLE SETTING FOR A CHINESE MEAL IS VERY DIFFERENT FROM 
A TYPICAL WESTERN TABLE SETTING. IN THE CENTER OF THE TABLE, ONE 
USUALLY FINDS A LARGE LAZY-SUSAN. THE NUMEROUS ENTREES 
WILL BE PLACED ON THE LAZY-SUSAN TO ENABLE EVERYONE TO REACH THE 
VARIOUS DISHES EASILY. INDIVIDUALS WILL EACH HAVE A PLACE SETTING 
CONSISTING OF A RICE BOWL, A SMALL PLATE, CHOPSTICKS, A CHINA 
SPOON, AND A CUP FOR TEA OR A GLASS FOR OTHER TYPES OF BEVERAGES. 
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CHINESE TABLE MANNERS ARE QUITE DIFFERENT FROM WESTERN | 
CUSTOMS. FOR INSTANCE, WHEN EATING SOUP, IT IS CONSIDERED POLITE 
FOR ONE TO RAISE HIS BOWL UP CLOSE TO HIS FACE. ONE IS ALSO I 
PERMITTED TO PLACE BONES DIRECTLY ON THE TABLE NEXT TO HIS PLATE. 
BIRPXNG LOULDLY IS ALSO OKAY. IF THERE ARE GUESTS AT THE MEAL, 
THE HOST IS REQUIRED TO SERVE HIS GUESTS. GUESTS SHOULD NOT TURN 
DOWN AN OFFER OF FOOD FROM THE HOST, AS THIS IS CONSIDERED VERY 
IMPOLITE. 



0 
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Chicken with bean sprouts and crispy noodles 
Gai see jar mio 



•Preparation time 5 minutes 
Cooking time* 5-6 minutes 

To serve 1-2 

You will need 

1 y 2 oz. chicken breast 
few snow peas 
1 slice ham 

1 medium size Chinese mushroom (soaked) 

1 small spring onion 

\y 2 pints peanut oil for frying 

1 round Chuka soba (Chinese noodle) or home made egg 
noodles* 

1 oz. bean sprouts 

y% teaspoon monosodium glutamate 
*4 pint chicken stock 

14 teaspoon cornflour mixed with 1 tablespoon water 
salt 



Shred chicken breast, snow peas, ham, mushroom, and 
spring onion. Put 1 y 2 pints of peanut oil in a large pan 
on the stove, have oil hot, then add noodles. Fry until 
brown and crisp, remove from the pan and drain on kitchen 
paper first, then set on a heated plate. Heat 2 table- 
spoons peanut oil in a pan, fry the chicken, snow peas, 
ham, mushroom, spring onion and bean sprouts all at 
once for 2 minutes. Add monosodium glutamate, 
chicken stock and cornflour mixture, bring to the boil, 
and boil for 1 minute. Add salt to taste. Pour the 
mixture on the top of the noodles, and serve at once. 

*Home made egg noodles: 

Beat 6 eggs lightly. Add a pinch of salt and sift in enough 
flour to make a soft dough. Roll the dough very thinly 
(much thinner than pie pastry). Sprinkle flour on the 
surface to prevent it sticking. Let it remain on the table 
to dry for 30 minutes, then slice it into very fine strips. 
You can use these egg noodles for soup noodles (noodles 
with a little soup) or noodle soup (soup with a few noodles) 
or fried noodles. 



Chicken with almonds 
Hang yes gai 



Preparation time 8 minutes 
Cooking time 5 minutes 

To serve 4 

You will need 

7 oz. chicken meat 
2 oz. bamboo shoots 
2 oz. water chestnuts 
1 oz. cucumber 
1 egg white 

1 teaspoon sherry 
pinch salt 

*/& teaspoon monosodium glutamate 
4 tablespoons peanut oil 
about 2 oz. blanched almonds 
pinch sugar 

2 teaspoons soy sauce 

I teaspoon cornflour mixed with 1 tablespoon water 



Dice chicken meat, bamboo shoots, water chestnuts and 
cucumber. Add egg white, sherry, pinch salt and y A 
teaspoon mcnosodium glutamate to chicken and mix well. 
Heat peanut oil in a pan, add almonds and fry quickly 
until lightly browned. Remove and drain on kitchen 
paper. Fry chicken in same pan and remove when 
cooked. Put bamboo shoots, water chestnuts and cucum- 
ber in the pan and cook for 2 minutes. Add chicken, 
pinch of sugar, y A teaspoon monosodium glutamate and 
soy sauce. Add mixed cornflour and stir until mixture 
thickens. Add almonds, stir all well together and remove 
to a heated dish. Serve hot. 
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Sweet-sour pork 
Gtt lo yuk 



Preparation lime 
Cooking time 
To serve 



20 minutes 
15 minutes 
4 



You will need 

7 oz. lean leg of pork 
1 teaspoon sherry 
Vi teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 
% teaspoon mo nos odium glutamate 
1 small carrot 

small onion 

1 green pepper 

2 pieces of canned pineapple 
1 clove garlic 

1 egg 

1 tablespoon flour 

3 tablespoons cornflour 
1 pint peanut oil 

3 tablespoons tomato ketchup 
! teaspoon soy sauce 
3 tablespoons vinegar 
3 tablespoons sugar 
y A pint water 



Ramp steak with bean sprouts 
Ngow yuk ng&r choy 



Preparation time 
Cooking time 
To serve 



6 minutes 
4 minutes 
4 



You will need 

1 oz. bamboo shoots 
1 green pepper 

3-inch piece leek or spring onion 

5 oz. beef (rump steak) 

salt 

l/£ teaspoon rnonosodium glutamate 

white pepper 

1 tablespoon sherry 

1 egg white 

1 teaspoon cornflour 

4 oz. bean sprouts 

4 tablespoons peanut oil 

1 crushed clove garlic 

1 tablespoon soy sauce 

y A teaspoon sugar 



Cut pork into Uinch squares, sprinkle with sherry, salt, 
pepper and rnonosodium glutamate, set aside. Boil carrot 
until almost tender and cut into 1-inch squares. Cut 
onion, green pepper and pineapple into same size, chop the 
garlic. Beat egg and mix with the flour and 2 table- 
spoon* cornflour. Coat pork with the mixture. 
Heat peanut oil in saucepan. Drop pork squares one by 
one into the pan, and deep fry them until well done and 
crisp outside. Remove from oil and drain. Add carrots, 
onion and green pepper to the same oil, fry 1 minute. 
Remove from pan and drain. Mix tomato ketchup, soy 
sauce, vinegar, sugar, remaining cornflour and water wel! 
together. Heat 4 tablespoons oil in the pan, cook the 
mixture until boiling and thick. Place the pork, vege- 
tables and pineapple into the mixture and mix well. 
Serve hot. 



Shred bamboo shoots, green pepper, leek and rump steak. 
Sprinkle the steak with pinch salt, y A teaspoon rnonoso- 
dium glutamate, pinch of pepper and 1 teaspoon sherry. 
Mix with the egg white and cornflour and set aside. 
Wash the bean sprouts and drain. Heat 2 tablespoons 
peanut oil in the pan, and add )/£ teaspoon salt, fry the 
shredded bamboo shoots, green pepper, the onion and 
the bean sprouts for 2 minutes. Move from the pan. 
Again add 2 tablespoons peanut oil into the same pan. 
Add garlic and bcei, stir welL When the beef changes 
colour, add cooked vegetables to the pan, and add soy 
sauce, remaining sherry, sugar, y A teaspoon rnonosodium 
glutamate and pinch of white pepper. Cook for 1 minute, 
remove to a heated dish and serve immediately. 
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Sprouting broccoli 
Choy far lul 



Preparation time 
Cooking time 
To serve 



5 minutes 
10 minutes 
4 



Yon will need 

10 oz. broccoli 
few carrots 
few bamboo shoots 
l / 2 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons vinegar 
2 l / 2 tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon soy sauce 

54 teaspoon monosodium glutamate 
1 teaspoon cornflour 
I tablespoon water 

3 tablespoons peanut oil 
1 teaspoon sherry 



Cut the broccoli from the stem end into flowerets about 
1 ^-inches long and I inch wide. Cut carrots and bamboo 
shoots as the photograph (however, slicing will be suitable). 
Put the broccoli in boiling water with »/ 2 teaspoon salt, and 
cook for 4 minutes, drain well. Put the carrots' and 
bamboo shoots into the same boiling water, cook for 2 
minutes and drain well too. Mix vinegar, sugar, soy 
sauce, monosodium glutamate, cornflour and water to- 
gether. Heat oil in the pan. Add broccoli and bamboo 
shoots, fry for 2 minutes. Add carrots and sherry and 
cook for 2 minutes. Add vinegar mixture to the pan, stir 
until thick, turn into a heated dish and serve. 



Bean sprouts with spring onions 
Chen chow agar choy 

Preparation time 4 minutes 
Cooking time 3 minutes 

To serve 4 

Yon will need 

10 oz. bean sprouts 
2-3 spring onions 
2 tablespoons peanut oil 
y 2 teaspoon salt 

!4 teaspoon monosodium glutamate 
Pick and wash the bean sprouts, discarding any seeds, 
drain well. Cut the spring onions into same length as the 
bean sprouts. Heat 2 tablespoons tanut oil in the pan, 
add y 2 teaspoon salt and fry the spring onion for y 2 minute. 
Add bean sprouts, stirring for 2 minutes over a strong heat. 
Sprinkle with monosodium glutamate, turn into a heated 
dish and serve. 

Note This dish may be eaten cold. 
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Celery in cream sauce 
Lai yow kan choy 

Preparation time 20 minutes 
Cooking time 1 5 minutes 

To serve 4 

Yon will need 

1 egg 

¥4 lb. celery 
y 2 pint water 

6 tablespoons chicken stock 
1/4 teaspoon salt 

y 2 teaspoon monosodium glutamate 
y% pint milk 

1 teaspoon cornflour mixed with 1 tablespoon water 

Boil the egg for 15 minutes, remove shell and crumble the 
yolk. Remove the rough part of celery and use the inner 
part, but not the heart. Slice the celery into strips about 
2-inches long and i/J-inch wide. Bring the water to boil 
and add the celery, cook for 3-4 minutes, drain. Place 
the chicken stock into the pan, add celery and bring to the 
boil, add salt, and monosodium glutamate, and cook for 

2 minutes. Lower heat and add milk. Add cornflour 
mixed with the water, bring to the boil and cook until 
creamy. Turn into the heated dish, sprinkle the egg yolk 

^on the top and serve hot. 



Rice cooked in chicken stock 
Gal tong fan 



Preparation time 
Cocking time 
To serve 



10 minutes 
30 minutes 
4 



You will need 

6 oz. long grained rice 

2 tablespoons oil 

Yi tomato 

Yi cucumber 

] chicken leg 

] pint chicken stock 

Yz teaspoon salt 

Yi teaspoon monosodium glutamate 
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Wash rice 2-3 times, rubbing gently between the hands, 
and drain very well. Heat the oil in the pan until it 
becomes brown, add rise and toss it about to coat with oil. 
Cut tomato, cucumber and chicken leg into small pieces! 
Cook the chicken meat in chicken stock for 5 minutes. 
Mix the rice, chicken meat and stock together. Add salt 
and monosodium giutamatc. Bring to the boil and sim- 
mer until the stock has almost been absorbed by the rice 
lower the heat and continue to cook until the rice is dry! 
Remove the rice to a bowl and garnish with tomato and 
cucumber as the photograph shows. 
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Egg drop soup 
Dan far tong 

Preparation time 7 minutes 
Cooking time 4 minutes 

To serve 4 

Yon will need 

1 tomato 

few bamboo shoots 

3 French mushrooms (champignons de Paris) 

2 eggs 

1 Yi pints chicken soup 
pinch salt 

14 teaspoon monosodium glutamate 

2 tablespoons cooked green peas 
1 teaspoon gingelly oil 

Slice the tomato, bamboo shoots and French mushrooms. 
Beat the eggs. Boil the chicken soup, add bamboo shoots, 
mushrooms and tomato. Cook for I minute. Add salt 
and monosodium glutamate, bring to boil again, drop the 
beaten eggs gently into the soup, and cook for another 2 
minutes. Add green peas, gingelly oil. Pour into the 
soup bowl. Serve hot. 



Pork and leek soup 
Yuk pin tong 

Preparation time 7-8 minutes 
Cooking time 5 minutes 

To serve 4 

Yon will need 

1 oz. pork 

few bamboo shoots 

Yz small leek 

1 large Chinese mushroom 
8 snow peas 
1 Yi pints chicken soup 
1 teaspoon sherry 
pinch salt 

14 teaspoon monosodium glutamate 

1 teaspoon gingelly oil 

Slice pork, bamboo shoots, leek and mushroom soaked in 
warm water for 20-30 minutes and drained. Cut both 
ends off snow peas. Bring the chicken soup to boil, add 
sliced pork, leek and sherry, cook for 2 minutes. Add 
bamboo shoots, mushroom and snow peas, cook for another 

2 minutes. Add salt and monosodium giutamatc. Bring 
to boil again and add gingelly oil. Place in the bowl or 
tureen. Serve hot. 
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Chicken noodle soup 
Gal see min tong 

Preparation time 5 minutes 
Cocking lime 9 minutes 

To urvt \ 

You will need 

1 *4 02 chicken meat 

little hot Chinese cabbage (pickled) 

few bamboo shoots 

1 oz. ham 

1 medium size Chinese mushroom 
few snow peas 

5-inch leek (Cut it into half and slice each half length* 
wise.) 

1 oz. round egg noodles (Chuka-soba) 
1*4 pints chicken stock 
y 4 teaspoon salt 

V£ teaspoon monosodium glutamate 



Shred the chicken meat, Chinese cabbage, bamboo shoots, 
ham, soaked mushroom, snow peas and leek. Drop the 
noodles into boiling water and boil for 5-6 minutes. 
Drain, rinse and drain again, set aside. Bring the 
chicken stock to boiling point, separate the chicken 
meat, add with the Chinese cabbage, bamboo shoots, ham, 
mushroom, snow peas and leek to the stock, cook for 2 
minutes. Add salt, monosodium glutamate and cooked 
noodles and boil for 1 minute, remove to the tureen or 
soup bowl, serve immediately. 

Note If this is not served immediately, the noodles will be 
soaked by the soup. 



Sweet corn and chicken soup 
Gal yong shok mei long 



Preparation time 
Cooking time 
To serve 



3 minutes 
3 minutes 
4 



You will need 

2 oz. chicken meat 

1 tablespoon sherry 
y 4 pint chicken stock 

1 1 oz. can sweet com 

2 eggs 

54 teaspoon salt 

y 2 teaspoon monosodium glutamate 

1 teaspoon cornflour 

1 tablespoon water 

1 tablespoon chopped ham 

I teaspoon chopped panley 



Chop chicken meat and mix together with the sherry. 
Put chicken stock into the ssucepan, add sweet corn, and 
bring to the boil. Beat eggs and drop into the pan, add 
chicken meat and mix well. Add salt, monosodium 
glutamate and 1 teaspoon cornflour mixed with 1 table* 
spoon water, cook this for 1 minute, but do not stir. Turn 
the soup into a heated bowl. Sprinkle the chopped ham 
and parsley on the top and serve hot. 



2P U 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



How to use chopsticks: 

(1) Tuck one chopstick under thumb and 
hold firmly. 

(2) Add second chopstick and hold it as 
you would a pencil. 

(3) Hold first chopstick in original posi- 
tion, move the second one up and down. 
Now you can pick up anything! 

*ONCE YOU HAVE LEARNED HOW TO USE CHOPSTICKS, HOLD A RELAY RACE 
TO SEE WHO CAN PICK UP THE MOST PEANUTS USING YOUR CHOPSTICKS IN 
A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF TIME. 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 



ORIENTAL MUSIC HAS A SOUND THAT IS UNFAMILIAR TO MOST 
AMERICAN STUDENTS. IN THIS UNIT, STUDENTS WILL EXPLORE THE 
USE OF THE PENTATONIC SCALE AND ORIENTAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



OBJECTIVES: 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

2. Students will gain an appreciation of Oriental music. 

3. Students will be able to sing a pentatonic scale. or I 
play a pentatonic scale on a musical instrument. 

4. Students will be able to identify types of Chinese I 
musical instruments. * 

RIALS NEEDED: | 

a tape or record of traditional Chinese music 

a piano or keyboard ^ 

drums or bongoes I 



1. Students will be able to recognize a pentatonic 
scale. 



PROCEDURES: 

1. Review the basic elements of music with the students. 



penta = five 
tonic = tone 



Explain to the students that today they will be 
learning about the pentatonic scale, as opposed to 
the diatonic scale (seven notes plus the first note 



I 



I 



melody-succession of notes (It is linear.) a 
harmony-more than one note played at the same I 

time (It is vertical.) " 
rhythm-pulse of the music-rhythm of long and 

short notes 
form-how music is formally organized 
timbre-tone colors-different instruments and voices 

Play a recording of Chinese music for students to I 
listen to. Have them think of each of the elements 
of music as they listen. Does Chinese 

music contain each of these elements? £ 

Write the word "pentatonic" on the chalkboard. 
Have students figure out its literal meaning. 



i 
i 
i 
i 
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repeated — an octave). 

5. Play some familiar songs that use a pentatonic 
scale on the piano. Some examples are M Mary Had A 
Little Lamb", "Born In the U.S.A. ", "Old McDonald", 
and "Auld Lang Sine". 

6. Explain to the students that playing a pentatonic 
scale is like playing the black keys on a piano. 

7. Give students examples of the most common pentatonic 
scales . 

F# Gtf AVr Q#> D# F# 

C*r DJ* F g G# A* C# 

8. Have students practice singing a pentatonic scale 
by singing the following: 

do re mi sol la do 
1 2 3 5 6 8 

OR 

do re fa sol la do 
1 2 4 5 6 8 

(IF STUDENTS HAVE ACCESS TO INSTRUMENTS, HAVE THEM 
PLAY THESE SCALES ON THEIR INSTRUMENTS.) 

9. Now, play the recording of Chinese music, and have 
students listen to the rhythm of the music. Have 
students join in by playing the rhythm of the music 
on drums or bongoes. 

10. Mention to the students that a 19 tone scale is 
also used in Chinese music. 

11. Show students pictures of Chinese instruments if any 
are available. 

12. Discuss the various Chinese instruments. 
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CHINESE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FALL INTO ONE OF FOUR 
CATAGORIES BASED ON HOW THEY ARE PLAYED. THESE ARE: BLOWN, 
BOWED, PLUCKED, AND STRUCK. ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF THE 
"BLOWN" INSTRUMENTS IS THE TI, A WOODEN HORIZONTAL FLUTE. 
ONE OF THE MOST ANCIENT CHINESE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IS THE 
CHINESE PAN FLUTE, OR P' AI - HSIAO . 

SOFT TONES CAN BE ACHIEVED BY THE USE OF CHINESE VIOLINS 
CALLED HU-CH' IN. THESE INSTRUMENTS ARE AS IMPORTANT IN 
CHINESE MUSIC AS THE VIOLIN IS IN A WESTERN ORCHESTRA. 
CHINESE VIOLINS HAVE TWO STRINGS WITH A BOW THAT IS PERMANENT- 
LY CAUGHT BETWEEN THEM. 

WHEREAS THERE ARE VERY FEW PLUCKED STRING INSTRUMENTS 
IN A WESTON ORCHESTRA, THE CHINESE HAVE NUMEROUS INSTRUMENTS 
OF THIS TYPE. THE P'l-P'A JS AN EXAMPLE OF THIS TYPE OE 
INSTRUMENT. 
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4. Students will be able to demonstrate the proper 8 
techniques and skills necessary to play ping-pong. ■ 

5. Students will demonstrate their ability to keep ■ 
score properly. I 

6. Students will be able to demonstrate their knowledge to 
of the terminology associated with the game of ping- ■ 
Dona. ■ 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 

PING-PONG IS A POPULAR GAME IN CHINA. IT IS A GAME THAT 
IS SIMPLE TO LEARN AND ENJOYED BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. Students will improve their eye-hand coordination. 

2. Students will be able to list the equipment neces- 
sary to play ping-pong. 

3. Students will be able to demonstrate their knowledge 
of the basic rules of the game. 



pong . 
MATERIALS NEEDED: 



PROCEDURES: 



1. Students should be introduced to the equipment that 
is needed in order to play ping-pong. 

2. Discuss the rules of the game with the students. 

3. Demonstrate the various skills and techniques needed 
to play ping-pong. The proper grip, strokes, and 
serves should be demonstrated. 



5. Hold a ping-pong tournament. 



FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION ABOUT THE GAME OF PING-PONG, THE 
FOLLOWING BOOK IS A GREAT SOURCE : 

Seaton, Don C. Physical Education Handbook , 7th e d. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, inc., 
1983. 
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ping-pong tables with nets 
ping-pong balls 

ping-pong rackets (paddles) ■ 



i 

i 
i 



4. Allow students to practice each of the skills and » 
techniques before actually playing a game of ping- B 
pong. ™ 



i 
I 
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FOR THE TEACHER: 

PAPER CUTTING IS A TRADITIONAL CHINESE ART FORM WHICH IS 
EASY ENOUGH FOR YOUR STUDENTS TO TRY. TRADITIONAL SYMBOLS CAN 
BE VERY SIMPLISTIC OR EXTREMELY COMPLEX. 

THE FOLLOWING UNIT IS BASED ON VARIATIONS OF THE CHINESE 
SYMBOL FOR DOUBLE HAPPINESS , COMMONLY FOUND THROUGHOUT THE CULTURE, 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. Students will improve their fine motor skills. 

2. Students will recognize the importance of symmetry in 
Chinese art and culture. 

3. Students will recognize the importance of the primary 
color red in Chinese society. 

4. Students will improve their ability to follow oral 
instructions. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 



PROCEDURES: 



4. Have students unfold their papers and compare them to 
figure 4 . This is the Chinese symbol for happiness. 

NOW, STUDENTS ARE READY TO ADVANCE TO A MORE DIFFICULT 
PATTERN. YOU MAY CHOOSE ONE OF THE TWO METHODS FROM BELOW. 

METHOD I 

1. For patterns 2 through 5, students can fold their 
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brightly colored paper such as origami paper (red is 9 
especially important) ■ 
scissors or an Xacto knife for each student 
patterns for paper cutouts 



i 

1. Give each student a copy of pattern number 1 and one 9 

I 



brightly colored piece of paper. 

2. Give the students step by step oral instructions on 
folding their papers properly. Have them refer to 
figures 1 and 2. 

3. Now, have students use figure 3 as a guide for cutting 9 
their papers. • 
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patterns and colored paper in half . 

2. Have students lay the folded pattern on top of the 
folded colored paper. The folds should be aligned 
with each other. 

3. Now, students should cut out the black areas. 

4. Once the black areas have been cut out, the colored 
paper should be unfolded to reveal the double happiness 
symbol . 

METHOD 2 

1. Using a photocopying machine, print the patterns 
directly on the colored paper (If using origami paper, 
print the pattern on the WHITE side of the paper.). 

2. Have students use an Xacto knife to cut out the patterns, 

NOW THAT YOUR STUDENTS ARE EXPERTS AT THE ART OF CHINESE 
PAPER CUTTING, HAVE THEM CUT A MORE INTRICATE DESIGN SHOWN 
ON PATTERN 6. THE USE OF AN XACTO KNIFE IS RECOMMENDED. 



♦ONCE STUDENTS HAVE COMPLETED THEIR PAPER CUTOUTS, HAVE 
THEM MAT THEIR CUTOUTS ON COLORED PAPER OF CONTRASTING 
COLORS. 
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PROJECT INTRODUCTION 



The lessons contained In the following pages are the 
outcomes of a curriculum project developed as part of my 
involvement with the 1993 Ful br ight-Hays Summer Seminars 
Abroad Program. The title of the seminar was "China: 
Transformation and Change." For six weeks, a group of 17 
teachers from across the United States toured and studied in 
the People's Republic, Hong Kong and Taiwan. The lessons 
represent an attempt to share a selected few insights into 
the "Chinese experience." 

The unit also represents an attempt to highlight some 
of the ways in which ever.ts in China impact on international 
relations and law in the United States. The lessons 
contained in this unit will involve students actively in the 
simulated affairs and operations of U.S. and International 
govern lng institutions. 

The first lesson was designed to Introduce students to 
the growing issue of Chinese Immigration, Students will 
learn about some of the major causes of Chinese immigration 
and will be invited to reflect upon the nature of a 
communist society. The focus of this lesson is on our 
judicial system. Students will engage in a mock asylum 
hearing to learn about trial processes and U.S. immigration 
law. 

Information for this lesson was derived from a wide 
variety of sources including the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, the U.S. State Department, the 
Nationalities Service Center in Philadelphia and attorneys 
who are representing asylees from the "Golden Venture." 

The third lesson features the debate over whether "Most 
Favored Nation" status should be extended to the People's 
Republic. In this lesson, studerts will engage in a mock 
congressional debate. Information in this lesson was derived 
mainly from discussions with Senator Joseph Biden's 
(Delaware) staff and from the "President's Report" to 
Congress "on MFN Status for China." 

Lessons two and four broaden the perspective of student 
studies by focusing on major international organizations. 
Lesson two asks students to assume roles as delegates to the 
United Nations. In this role play, students will learn about 
the "two China" dispute as they debate the merits of 
admitting Taiwan as a parallel member of the United Nations. 

The final lesson picks up on the recent competition to 
host future Olympics. In this lesson, students will design 
campaigns to lure the 2004 Olympics to prospective cities 
including Beijing, which recently lost in its bid to be the 
site for the year 2000. As the lesson proceeds, students 
will learn something about the International Olympic 
Committee and China's less developed status. 

As an addendum, I have include some of the documents 
whice were used in the development of the lessons. They can 
be used as supplements or as springboards for future 
1 essons. 

Feel free to duplicate any of the lessons for 
classroom use. It is my hope that they will prove useful in 
helping students understand some aspects of the Chinese 
experience through the perspectives of 1 aw ^and international 



affairs. 
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INTEGRATING THE FIVE CONCEPTS OF GLOBAL EDUCATION 



The Stanford Program on International and Cross-Cu 1 tural 
Education (SPICE) has developed the "Five Concepts of Global 
Education." The Five Concepts are listed and described 
below. As you go through this unit, ask your students to 
identify ways in which each lesson illustrates one or more 
of the Five Concepts. 



Global Education Concepts 

(1) Context Setting 

Every event, situation, or problem occurs within a particular context. Context can 
be defined by different dimensions such as geography, history, politics, economics, 
language, and culture. The context helps to define the boundaries and limitations of an 
event An understanding of situational context can help in the analysis, decision making, 
and problem solving of contemporary world issues. 

(2) Multiple Perspectives 

Individuals bring their own perspectives to examining and analyzing situations and 
world issues and problems. Individuals need to recognize and examine their own 
viewpoints as well as other perspectives on the same issue or event. The development of 
multiple perspectives is essential in understanding and analyzing world problems and 
appreciating the complexities of an interconnected, interdependent world. 

(3) Interdependence 

We live in an interconnected, interdependent global system. Events in different 
world regions are affected by various global systems-economic, political, social, 
technological, ecological, and others. These systems are interdependent and operate on a 
global leveL Problems such as environmental pollution, resource use and management, and 
economic and political competition cannot be solved by any single entity. Students need to 
understand interdependence, its benefits and its costs, and be able to deal with its attendant 
conflicts. 

(4) Conflict 

To ignore conflict as a natural pan of the human experience and as a social force 
worthy of recognition in an educational setting is an unrealistic view of how human 
destinies have been shaped. Conflict may be the most powerful force structuring the world 
today. Students should realize that violent and non-violent means of conflict management 
and resolution are available to participants in conflicts. Students should understand that 
conflicts can have both positive and negative consequences. It is important for students to 
develop skills in creating and using alternative approaches to conflict resolution and 
management through communication and critical thinking. 

(5) Change 

People, communities, and nations are continually undergoing change. Sometimes 
there is agreement on whether the change was positive or negative. At other times, change 
may represent something positive for one person (community or nation) and something 
negative for another. By examining contexts where change takes place, students will learn 
about the complexities and values involved in this process as well as strategies for 
influencing the direction of change. 
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Lesson 1 



Mock Trial: 
Chinese Request 
Asylum in the 
United States. 



Mock Asylum Hearings: Chinese Claim Persecution 

In this lesson students will apply U.S. immigration law 
to three cases in which Illegal Chinese immigrants seek 
asylum in the United States on the basis of alleged persecu- 
tion. This lesson will highlight claims of persecution in 
the People's Republic of China based on religious- political 
and family planning reasons. 

AUDIENCE: Students in grades 7-12. 

TIME TO COMPLETE: Two or three class periods. Preparation 
wi 1 1 take longer. 

RATIONALE/PURPOSE: This lesson is designed to help student 
understand the fundamentals of U.S. immigration law. 
the steps in an asylum hearing, and some of the bases 
upon which illegal Chinese immigrants are claiming 
persecution in their native country. 

GOALS: At the conclusion of this lesson, students will be 
able to 

1. explain the steps in an asylum hearing 

2. list the grounds for establishing a valid legal 

claim of persecution in the United States 

3. describe three reasons why Chinese emigrants are 

seeking asylum in the United States 

MATERIALS: Students will need copies of all "Handouts." 
PROCEDURES: 

1. Distribute Handout #1 ("Illegal Chinese Immigration" 

Have students read the background information on 
the current wave of illegal immigrants coming from 
the People* s Republic of China. 

2. Explain to students that they will be engaging in 
a mock asylum hearing involving three cases of 
individuals from China who are claiming that they 
are being persecuted in their native country. On the 
basis of~these claims, the three asylees are asking 
to be admitted into the United States. 

3. Assign Roles - the success of mock legal hearings 
often depends on the talents and work ethics of 
students who are asked to play the roles. It is 
suggested that the teacher select students who 
exhibit quality in both areas. Because there will 
be three hearings, you will be able to involve as 
many as 21 individuals. The roles include 

a. Judge(s) - if this is your first mock legal 

hearing. I would strongly suggest that the 
teacher assume this role. Teachers are far 
better equipped to maintain order and keep 
the proceedings moving. Remember ... 1 n asylum 
hearings, the judge decides the case (not a 
jury). For purposes of student involvement, 
though, you may want to make this a jury 
hear i ng ♦ 

b. Clerk/Bailiff/Timekeeper - this role is an 



optional one. This individual will swear in 
the witness and keep time if the teacher 
decides that it is best to establish time 
limits for each phase of the proceeding. 

c. Attorneys - you can use as many as 3 per side. 

The attorneys have three major responsibi 1 i - 
ties. They must give opening and closing 
statements and engage the asylee in direct 
and cross examination. If you decide to use 
3 attorneys per side, one should give the 
opening and closing statements, one should 
engage in direct examination, and the third 
should engage in cross-examination. 

d. Witnesses - you will need one student to play 

the role of the asylee in each hearing. The 
witnesses are the most important persons in 
the mock legal proceedings. Be sure to choose 
a talented student for this part.. 

4. Distribute copies of the witness statements to the 
appropriate persons. The witness and each attorney 
for a specific case will need copies. The groups 
selected for each of the three trials will need the 
different witness statements. 

5. Distribute Handout #2 ("Steps in a Mock Asylum Hear- 
ing"). All of the attorneys* witnesses and Judges 
will need copies of this handout. Review the steps 
with the students. 

6. Distribute Handout tt3 ("Legal Considerations"). This 
reading reviews the important legal considerations 
which arise during an asylum hearing. This informa- 
tion must be reviewed carefully along with the 
teacher. Many of the attorneys arguments should be 
based on these considerations. Every attorney and 
judge must receive copies of this handout. 

4. Give the students ample time to prepare for the act- 
tivity. On the day that roles are assigned, you will 
need to give the students class time to organize 
their responsibilities and read over the witness 
statements. After that 

5. On the day of the trial, arrange the room in the 
shape of a typical courtroom and follow the steps 
outlined in Handout 2. 

EVALUATION: A typical evaluation form which is used in 
statewide and national mock trial competitions is 
included in this packet. 

TIPS FROM THE TEACHER: Be sure to videotape the hearing. 

Students can learn a lot about the areas in which they 
need to improve their public speaking skills. Besides, 
they love to watch themselves on the big screen. 

The tapes can also be used for workshop presenta- 
tions- teacher evaluations and parent-teacher events, 
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INTRODUCTION 

At 2 o'clock In the morning of 6 June 1993, a ship 
named the "Golden Venture 1 ' was grounded on a sandbar Just 
outside of New York City. The ship was carrying nearly 300 
Illegal Chinese Immigrants who, for one reason or another, 
left their homeland in search of a better life. Conflicting 
reports indicate that between six and ten of them died 
trying to swim to shore In 53 degree waters. They never got 
to see "melguo" - the beautiful country. Seven months later, 
the survivors of the Golden Venture were still sitting In 
detention centers In five states awaiting the outcomes of 
their asylum hearings. 

The landing of the Golden Venture and the plight of 
those on board drew national attention to the Issue of 
Illegal Chinese Immigration In the United States. 
Investigation into this problem reveals an amazing story. 
According to the estimates of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS), somewhere between 50-80,000 
Chinese are illegally smuggled into the United States each 
year. Most of them come on boats which are little more than 
floating rustbuckets. Between Jamuary and June of 1993, the 
U.S. Coastguard Intercepted more than a dozen ships carrying 
1,959 Chinese immigrants. Since 1991, 40 vessels have been 
spotted. Twenty four were intercepted. 

The smuggling of Chinese into the United States is part 
of a highly sophisticated and organized operation which 
involves an international crime syndicate. The immigrants, 
many of whom come from coastal provinces in southeastern 
China, pay as much as $35,000 for services which include 
illegal documents, transportation, employment arrangements 
and legal services. Ruthless Chinese crime gangs, known as 
triads, control these multimilllon dollar schemes. They are 
run by " snakeheads" who force the Immigrants Into modern day 
indentured servitude to pay off the debts which carry 
interest rates as high as 36%. In many cases, the Immigrants 
are forced into prostitution, slave labor, gambling, loan 
sharking and drug operations. 

Notably, the wave of Immigrants Is expected to rise in 
the near future for a variety of reasons. In recent years, 
China has been relaxing its travel restrictions within the 
country thereby making It easier to sneak out. Also, as the 
time draws near for Hong Kong (1997) and Macau (1999) to be 
returned to China, many are expected to flee the inevitable 
commun 1st takeover . 

Why Are People Leaving China 

Visitors to China are quick to realize the complexity 
of the Peopled Republic. One is quick to notice the 
differences between rural and urban life, between the north 
and the south, between mainland China and Taiwan, and 
between the areas where economic experiments are underway 
and the areas where the communist command economy is still 
Intact. The reasons for Chinese emigration can be found at 
every level. Yet, the aspect of Chinese society which seems 
to be at the root of the problem is the one which separates 
the visible China, which is proudly displayed for all to 



see, from the one which is carefully guarded from outside 
observers* 

The causes of Chinese migration can be found at both 
the visible and less visible levels of Chinese society. At 
the visible level, It Is poverty and a lower standard of 
living which is pushing people out. The average per capita 
Income In the People's Republic Is less than US$400 per 
year. Images of great Jobs, large houses and lots of land 
fill the minds of aspiring people* At the less visible level 
of Chinese society, lurk the repressions which have 
characterized communist China and have identified her as 
somewhat of a pariah in the free world. Descriptions of the 
brutal repression of democracy advocates, one-child policy 
opponents and religious dissidents fill the pages of asylum 
applications in the United States. Some are true, some are 
pretexts for those who seek a way around a U.S. immigration 
policy which offers limited refuge for those seeking to 
escape poverty. The unenviable task of U.S. Immigration and 
Natural lzal lzat ion officers is to attempt to accurately 
distinguish those who deserve asylum from those whom the 
United States has decided it cannot help. 

The lesson contained In the next few pages is designed 
to introduce you to the legal and 1 1 legal migration of 
people from China to the United States. In the process, 
students will become acquainted with the actual stories of 
people who claim to be victims of Chinese persecution and 
with the fundamentals of a changing U.S. immigration policy. 
After involving yourself In this lesson, It is hoped that 
you will learn that the laws and Ideals which the United 
States has adopted for Itself, are directly affected by 
events which happen halfway around the globe. 

The story presented here is unfinished* China's 
emigration policy is still somewhat of a mystery. Requests 
for information from their embassy and consulate have 
yielded no response. Unnamed officials at the China desk of 
the U.S. State Department will say only that the P.R.C. 
allows anyone to emigrate but that restrictive Immigration 
policies In other countries make it very difficult for the 
numerous applicants to obtain visas. In recent reports to 
Congress. Presidents Bush ana Clinton accept this State 
Department assessment. Yet, conversat 1 ons wi th Chinese 
citizens in and out of the United States have produced 
unambiguous assertions that, with relatively few exceptions. 
China does not permit emigration that is intended to result 
In a permanent departure from the country. The mysteries of 
the "less visible" China seem to mount with each investi- 
gation. 

What is the Nature of U.S. Immigration Policy 

Generally speaking, U.S. Immigration policy allows a 
limited number of people to enter the United States. From 
now until the end of the 1994 fiscal year, 700,000 immigrant 
visas are available annually and, after this, 675.000 visas 
will be available each year. Once that limit Is reached, 
those who wish to Immigrate to the United States must meet 
very specific criteria which have been designed for 
humanitarian purposes. 



The Immigration Act of 1990 is designed to admit three 
major categories of people: those who wish to be reunited 
with their families, those who can bring special skills or 
money Into the marketplace, and those who will add to the 
diversity of America's population. 

In fiscal year 1992, the U.S. numerical limitation for 
legal immigrants from China was fully met as was the case in 
1991. A total of 26,711 immigrant visas were Issued in the 
People's Republic of China in FY92. If the INS estimates are 
correct, this means that 2/3rds of the Chinese people who 
are coming to the United States each year are entering 
illegally. One can only imagine the number waiting to come. 

For some of the "illegals", our immigration policy 
provides an opt-n door. In an attempt to preserve our 
standard of living and keep jobs open to U.S. citizens, U.S. 
immigration policy does not allow exceptions to the 
immigration limits on the basis of economic hardship. 
Individuals who wish to immigrate once the yearly limit is 
reached must be able to convince U.S. officials that they 
are victims of persecution In the country from which they 
are fleeing. If U.S. officials accept one's claim of 
persecution, then the individual can be granted asylum 
regardless of whether the visa limit has been reached. 

Persons who are not yet In the United States and 
request entrance into the United States are called refugees. 
Individuals who are already in the United States (illegally) 
and claim persecution are called asylees. Each year, the 
President of the United States determines the number of 
refugees who will be admitted Into the United States and the 
regions from which they will be selected. Refugees must be 
able to substantiate a claim of persecution basis on race, 
religion, nationality, political opinions, or membership in 
a particular group, Asylees are subject to the same 
eligibility criteria but are not subject to an annual 
numerical quota. Another important difference between 
refugees and asylees Is that asylees do not have to have 
financial sponsorship before being considered for 
adrni ttance . 

Although asylum seekers account for only 10% of those 
who come Into the United States each year, most of the 
Chinese who are arriving Illegally do seek asylum. 

The New Wave of Immlgants Is Creating a Backlash 

Developments within China in 1989 impacted dramatically 
on U.S. immigration policy. In reaction to the "brutal" 
suppression of the Tiananmen Square pro-democracy movement, 
President George Bush issued Executive Order 12711 in 1990. 
The Order directed the Attorney General and INS officials to 
grant "enhanced consideration" to those seeking asylum who 
were involved in the Tiananmen movement and to those who are 
suffering under China's "one child" family planning policy. 
The combination of China's reactionary crackdown and news of 
the altered U.S. immigration policy produced a new wave of 
Chinese immigrants arriving on America's shores. 

It did not take long for word of the new U.S. policy to 
reach China. Those longing to flee a hard life recognized 
new opportunities. Smugglers, who stand to profit if clients 
make it to the United States, are now coaching future 
emigrants in the finer points of U.S. immigration law. The 
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special treatment granted to those who claim persecution on 
the grounds of China's one child policy is being used by 
thousands as a basis for requesting asylum* While claims of 
persecution in some cases are unquestionably valid, others 
are not. The large number of immigrants who are abusing the 
system merely to escape economic hardship have led U.S. 
officials to reconsider Bush's 1990 directive. 

Twelve days after the the Golden Venture ran aground, 
President Clinton Issued a call for tougher measures to stop 
the smuggling of Illegal Immigrants. The new process not 
only speeds up the process of granting and denying asylum, 
it also requires that the illegals be held In detention 
until asylum decisions are completed. Most of those who came 
over on the Golden Venture were still being held as the New 
Year (1994) arrived. The prolonged detentions have resulted 
In hunger strikes and 16 suicide threats. The Immigrants 
making the threats speak of punishments from the government 
and snakeheads which they will encounter upon their return 
to China. Punishments Include imprisonment, beatings and 
heavy fines that amount to as much as a year's salary. 
Attorneys for the asylees have stated that China has 
destroyed the homes or removed the household doors of some 
of the returnees who failed paid their fines- 
Additional 1 y , asylum appeals have been filed claiming 
the existence of an unreleased executive directive designed 
to counteract Bush's 1990 Executive Order. Statistics reveal 
that asylum requests are being denied in larger numbers. In 
1992, 84% of the Chinese who requested asylum were granted 
it. To date, only 6% of those who arrived on the Golden 
Venture have had the same success. Lawyers are now suing for 
the details of the suspected nev policy. 

During the first week of January in 1994, a federal 
judge in Pennsylvania dealt a major blow to the Chinese 
immigrants when he dismissed a class action suit which would 
have recognized China's restrictive policies on family size 
as a general ground for asylum. 

As of December 21, 1993, twenty of the Golden Venture 
crew had been granted asylum. The INS Is now appealing In 7 
of those cases. More than 160 of the 284 immigrants have 
been denied asylum and can now be deported. They can appeal, 
however . 

Problems Encountered at Asylum Hearings 

The problems faced by Chinese asylees deserve special 
attention. Some of these problems are directly related to 
the apparent backlash which has been caused by the 
increasing numbers of illegal Immigrants coming to the 
United States. Other problems are caused by the uniqueness 
of the culture from which the Chinses come. 

On the one hand, Information about the activities of 
China's organized smugglers has convinced INS officials that 
many of the illegals lie on their applications. The 
numerous, implausible claims of one child persecution have 
aroused considerable suspicion on the part of immigration 
officers. Additionally, it has been argued that, even if the 
truth Is told, it Is beyond the capacity of the United 
States to accept the potentially millions of Chinese who 
could be granted asylum on the basis of the one child 
persecut i on . 



On the other hand, the relative uniqueness of the 
Chinese culture has also handicapped the asylees. 
Unfortunately, differences In language often cause the 
strength of an appeal to get lost In translation. 
Interpreters struggle to convey the passion contained In the 
stories of the truly persecuted. Additionally, the fears and 
suspicion of government officials that become Imbedded In 
communist societies often lead asylees to become so 
distrustful of other legal cultures that they are hesitant 
to be completely candid In explaining their stories at 
asylum hearings* If this Is not enough to ruin chances for 
successful appeals, the problems are compounded for those 
who hope to escape the wrath of the snakeheads to whom they 
are Indebted. In such cases, the asylees are fearful of 
giving the details of their family life back in China for 
fear of reprisals against their relatives. Such tactics are 
common within triad circles- Unfortunately, the success of 
an asylee's claim often rests on the details of experiences 
back home. 

Another problem the asylees face is the frequent ina- 
bility to produce coroboratlve evidence. Physical evidence 
such as letters from relatives, photographs and government 
documents are Important in supporting claims of persecution. 
Unf ortunat 1 ey , many of the asylees cannot produce such 
evidence. Reports from human rights organizations can be of 
limited help. INS attorneys cite the lack of evidence in 
their efforts to disprove claims of persecution. 

It should also be pointed out that the new immigration 
policies which have been designed to speed up asylum 
processes are leading volunteer defense attorneys to argvie 
that they have insuffucient time to prepare adequate 
defenses. This is especially true when the attorneys have to 
work around the barriers described above. Thirty volunteer 
attorneys and paralegals are currently handling the cases of 
the 110 asylees detained at the federal prison in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. Their caseload has become overwhelming. 

In spite of the allegations of false claims, It is 
difficult not to feel tremendous sympathy for those who have 
suffered so much in pursuit of a life of freedom and better 
opportunity. Needless to say, the job of an U.S. immigration 
officer Is not always an enviable one either. In this 
lesson, you will get the chance to act out their difficult 
1 i ves. 

The Cases in This Lesson 

The cases described In this lesson are based on those 
which have actually been reported In recent months. In two 
cases, the names were changed to avoid any problems which 
may arise as a result of identification. Very minor changes 
were also made in two of the cases to make It easier for the 
mock witnesses to play their roles. 

Although there were other cases to choose from, these 
were selected partly because they present three different 
reasons why some Chinese are migrating illegally. Two were 
also selected because of the fact- that their stories have 
only recently been publicized. The third is based on an 
actual appeal case which occured in 1988. The final reson 
for selecting the cases was to illustrate a variety of ways 
in which illegals are entering the United States. 
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The case of "Li Jin-Lai" is based on an appeals hearing 
which was decided in 1988. It suggests a pattern of 
persecution based on past association with the Chinese 
Nationalists CKuomintang - KMT). The case Is reported as It 
was described in the appeals briefing. 



The case of "Fang Cheng" Is based on the actual claims 
of one of the survivors of the Golden Venture. He Is 
currenlty being held in a detention center In southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Fang's case helps to illustrate claims of 
persecution based on China's "one child" policy. 

Information about "Fang" was gathered from articles 
which have appeared In the Philadelphia Inquirer and from 
Interviews with attorneys working on the cases of the Golden 
Venture immigrants. Fang's case is pending. 

Case 3 

The case of Zhang Lezhl Is based on an actual account 
which has been reported In an Amnesty International "Appeal" 
dated June 1993. Zhang (his real name), who was tried in 
December of 1992 and sentenced to three years of "reform 
through labour," Is apparently still being being held. His 
case was modified in the lesson to give him the appearance 
of an Illegal Immigrant. 

All of the Infomation regarding his case Is described 
as reported except the section which describes his escape 
and arrival in the United States. 
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Steps in the Mock Asylum Hear In© 

Step i Judge's Introduction 

The clerk/bailiff should announce the arrival of the 
judge in the courtroom ("All rise ..,"). The judge 
should provide the class with a brief and impartial 
description of the purpose of the hearing so that the 
mindset for the lesson is established from the outset. 
This introduction is especially important if you have 
invited guests into the classroom or if you are plan- 
ning to videotape the activity for future viewing at 
workshops, parent meetings or classroom observations. 

Step 2 The Opening Statements 

In the opening statement, each attorney must briefly 

a, summarize the facts in the case which are most 
favorable to your client 

d . explain to the judge or Jury what it is that 
you are trying to prove (e.g. there is or 
is not a well-grounded fear of persecution, 
that the asylees case does or does not meet 
the legal requirements for granting asylum, 
or that the U.S. would be overburdened if 
it granted asylum to all persons in a posi- 
tion similar to the asylee). 

c. ask the .judge to reach the decision which you 
want him to reach (i.e. grant or not grant 
asy 1 urn) . 

Step 3 Direct Examination by the Asylee's Attorney 

In this stage of the hearing, the asylees attorney 
asks auestions of the asylee which will bring out the 
evidence that supports his or her request for asylum. The 
auestions that are asked should be designed to show that all 
ox tne legal requirements for granting asylum are met. 

#RULE - you may not ask "leading questions" during 

direct examination. Leading questions are one's 
which put answers in the witnesses mouth. Leading 
questions often require a simple yes or no answer. 
(Example - "Is it not true that you w*^* -cpcated- 
ly beaten whil^ in police custody?" In dire^ 4 * 
examination, this question must be phrased to 
allow the witness to tell the story - "Wh^c hap- 
pened to you while you were in poll:- custody?") 

Questions which require narrative answers must 
be asked during direct examination. 

Step 4 Cross-Exam inat ion by the INS Attorney 

During this phase of the hearing, the INS attorney must 
asK auestions which show that the person seeking asylym does 
not meet all of the legal requirements for asylum or that 
tne asylee has not presented enough evidence to support his 
or her claims of persecution. 

On cross-examination, the attorney is permitted to ask 
leading auestions. 

Step 5 Re-Direct Examination by the Asylee / s Attorney 
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The asylee's attorney now has the option to ask 
question ot the asylee which will help to rebuild any 
aspects of "he case which have been discredited during 
cross-exam inat ion . 

*RULE - you are limited to asking questions on matters 
which were brought up during cross-examination. 

Step 6 Re-Cross Examination by the INS Attorney 

Lastly, the INS attorney may ask questions which 
restore the credibility of his or her case. Again, questions 
are limited to the testimony which was given during 
re~di rect exami nat i on . 

Step 7 Closing Statements 

Both sides now have the opportunity to argue to the 
judge that he or she should reach a particular decision. The 
asylee- s attorney wants asylum granted, the INS official 
aoes not if the asylee has not demonstrated the need for it. 

In closing, you should 

a. explain how the testimony met or did not meet 

the requirements for granting asylum 

b. try to fill-in any ll holes" in your case. If you 

overlook them, it will look as if you did not 
have a satisfactory response, 
b. always conclude by asking the judge or jury to 
decide in your favor. 

Step 8 Deliberations, Decision and Debriefing 

At this point the judge or jury must be given some time 
to arrive at a decision based on the evidence presented 
at the hearing. Once a decision is made, the judge 
should re-enter the room and announce it to the class. 
Give students some time at the end to share their 
thoughts on the process and the activity. 
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MocjC Trial Competitions 
Simplified Rules of Evidence 



Direct Examination 

A. Form of Questions 

Witnesses may not be asked leading questions by the attorney who 
calls them* A leading question is one that suggests to the witness 
the answer desired by the examiner, and often suggests a "yes" or 
"no" answer* A leading question often has the answer included as part 
of the question (e.g. "IsnH it true that you were in Fadua f s parking 
lot on the night in question?" J 

Direct questions (permitted) generally are phrased to evoke a narrative 
answer (e.g. ,f Where were you on the night in question?") 

B. Scope of Witness Examination 

A witness may not testify to any matter of which she has no personal 
knowledge, (e.g. If Jessica has never seen Angela with the baby, Jessica 
would not be abel to say, "Angela is a terrible mother.") 

C Character 

3videnca about the character of a individual may not be introduced 
unless the person's character is an issue in the case. (e.g. whether one 
spouse has been unfaithful to another is a relevant issue in a civil trial 
for divorce, but is not an issue in a criminal trial for larceny. 
Similarly, a person's violent temper may be relevant in a criminal trial 
for assault, but is not an issue in a trial for breach of contract.) 

D. Refreshing Recollection „ m . . t if 

If a witness is unable to recall a statement made in the affidavit, or if 
the witness controdicts the affidavit, the attorney on direct may seek to 
introduce that portion of the affidavit that will help the witness remember. 
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G r o 3 a -Bxaminat i on 

A. Form of Questions 

An attorney may ask leading questions when cross examining the opponent's 
witnesses. Questions tending to evoke a narrative answer should be avoided. 

3. Scope of Witness Examination 

Attorneys may only ask questions that relate to matters brought out by 
the other side on direct examination, or to matters relating to the 
credibility of the witness, (e.g. if the plaintiff in a car accident case 
never mentions damages to the car, then the definse cannot ask questions 
on cross-examination about the repair costs.) 

C • Impeachment 

On cross-examination, the attorney may want to show the court that the 
witness should not be believed. This is called "impeaching the witness. H 
Impeachment may be uone by introducing the witness affidavit, and asking 
the witness whether he or she has contradicted something which was stated 
in the affidavit. It may be done by asking questions about prior conduct 
that makes the witness truth-telling ability doubtful. Other times, it 
may be done by asking about evidence of certain types of criminal conviction 

Re-direct Eraml nation 

If the credibility or reputation of the witness has been attacked on cross 
examination, the attorney whose witness has been damaged may wish to ask 
several more questions. These questions shouls be limited to the damage the 
attorney thinks has been done and should be phrased so as to try to "save" 
the witness 1 truth telling image in the eyes of the court. Re-direct 
examination is usually limited to issues raised by the attorney on cross 
examination. 



Inadmissable Evidence 



Grounds for Objections 

An attorney can object any time the opposing attorneys have violated the rules 
of evidence. The attorney wishing to object should stand up and do so at the tijne 
of the violation. When an objection is made, the Judge will ask the reason for it. 
Then the Judge will turn to the attorney who asked the question, and that attorney 
will have a chance to explain why the objection should not be accepted ("sustained") 
by the Judge. 

A. Hearsay - is seco ndhan d evidence that is not admissable (there are exceptions). 

It is testimony a witness provides that is not based on personal knowledge 
but is repetition of what another has allegedly said. (e.g. my brother 
toli me he saw Bob enter the store that evening). Hearsay evidence is not 
admissable because it is impossible to test its truthfulness. 

B. Irrelevant Evidence - To be admissable, evidence must be relevant} there must 

be a valid reason for introducing the statement, object, or testimony. 
Evidence not related to an issue at trial is termed immaterial or irrelevant. 

C. Witness Opinions - As a general rule, witnesses may not give opinions unless 

they are logical deductions 6f the facts (and are relevant to the case). 
Certain witnesses who have special qualifications may be qualified as 
"experts •" Before an expert can be asked an expert opinion, the questioning 
attorney must bring out the expert's qualifications and experience. 

D. Leading Questions - leading questions may be asked during cross examination 

only. 

E. Beyond the Scope of Direct Examination - remember, during cross-examination 

the questioning attorney must restrict his questions to issues or facts 
that came up during direct examination. 

F. Lack of Personal Knowledge - witnesses cannot be expected to answer qustions 

on matters about which they have no personal knowledge. 

G. Badgering the Witness - attorneys may not use forceful or threatening language 

in an attempt to extract information which otherwise may not be given. 



Introduction of Jhysical Evidence 

Below are the basic steps to use when introducing a physical object or document 
into evidence in a court. 

1. •Your honor, I ask that this (letter, report etc.) be marked for 

identification as Petitioner's Exhibit A." (Show letter and hand 
to bailiff for marking.) 

2. Show letter, report etc. to opposing counsel who may make and objection 
to the offering. 

3. Show letter to witness. "Miss , do you recognize this 
document which is marked Petitioner's Exhibit A for identification?" 
(The witness explains what it is.) 

"Your honor, I offer this document for admission into evidence as 
Petitioner^ Exhibit A, and ask the court to so admi ■ it." 
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HANDOUT 3 



Seeking Asylum In the United States 
Legal Conslderat Ions 

An asylum hearing is similar to a regular trial in that 
the procedures which are followed resemble one another 
closely* In the asylum hearing, the burden of proof falls 
entirely on the individual who is seeking asylum (I.e. 
"asylee" ). The steps in the hearing are identical to a trial 
proceeding. Attorneys for the Immigration and Natural izat i on 
Service (INS) are pitted against the asylee and his or her 
attorney. Most of the Chinese immigrants who are seeking 
asylum lack sufficient funds and do not speak English well 
enough to work through the legal processes. In such cases, 
attorneys often donate their time to represent the asylees. 
Volunteer groups work with the attorneys to arrange for 
interpreters . 

The proceeding begins with opening statements which are 
followed by direct and cross-examination. After each side 
has presented their witnesses, the closing arguments are 
given. Sometimes witnesses are called to corroborate the 
testimony given. For example, an anthropologist may be 
called on to corroborate testimony given about the treatment 
of a particular minority group in China. Experts in Chinese 
culture or politics may provide testimony which support or 
refute the testimony of the asylee. 

It Is also possible that other types of evidence may be 
admitted. For example, depositions from relatives in China 
may be considered as well as photographs or documents which 
corroborate testimony. Additionally, information from such 
groups as Amnesty International may be Introduced to support 
allegations made by the asylee. 

It should also be pointed out that asylum hearings are 
what may be described as bench hearings. That Is, the final 
decision as to whether asylum is granted or denied rests 
with the Judge In the case as opposed to a jury. Appeals 
from the asylee may be granted, however. 

In virtually every asylum hearing, certain criteria 
must be met in order for the two sides to adequately 
substantiate their claims. The more important legal 
considerations which surface In asylum hearings are briefly 
described below. 

I . Standard of Proof 

A. Fear of Persecution - Asylum seekers must be able to 
substantiate a claim that they are being persecut- 
ed on account of their race, religion, nationality 
political opinions, or membership In a particular 
group, and for this reason, they are unable or 
unwilling to return to their country of last 
residence. 

The fear of persecution must be "well-founded" 
and must be supported by a "preponderance of the 
evidence." It should be noted that an al len / s own 
testimony in an asylum case may be sufficient, 
without corroborative evidence, to prove a well- 
founded fear of persecution where that testimony 
is believable, consistent, and sufficiently 
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detailed to provide a plausible ana coherent 
account of the basis for one's fear. Obviously, 
though, it Is to the asylee' s benefit If he or she 
has corroborative evidence to present. 

In order to succeed at an asylum hearing, the 
asylee has to convince the Judge that there Is a 
"reasonable possibility" that the asylee faces 
persecution If returned home. At one time asylees 
were held to a tougher "reasonable probability" 
standard. 

B. Definition of Persecution 

To persecute Is defined as: "to pursue, harass 
in a manner designed to injure, grieve or afflict; 
to oppress; specifically to cause to suffer or put 
to death because of belief." 

C. Establishing a Well -Rounded Fear of Persecution 

The evidence must establish that 

1. the alien possesses a belief or character- 
istic which a persecutor seeks to overcome in 
others oy means of punishment of some sort; 

2. the persecutor is already aware, or could 
become aware, that the alien possesses this belief 
or character ist 1c ; 

3. the persecutor has the capability of pun- 
ishing the alien; and 

4. the persecutor has the inclination to pun- 
i sh the al ien . 

D. Fear of Future Persecution 

People who have not suffered past persecution 
in a country are still eligible as asylees if they 
have a genuine belief that they will be subject to 
persecution in the future. 

E. Membership in a Group 

If a person belongs to a group and a pattern 
or practice exists of persecuting people who be- 
long to similar groups, this constitutes grounds 
for acceptance by the United States. In other 
words, the asylee does not have to prove that he 
or she is being singled out for persecution. 



II. Financial Sponsorship 

Unlike refugees who are not yet in the country, 
asylum seekers do not have to have financial sponsors 
in the United States as a prerequisite for the granting 
of asylum. 

III. Executive Order 12711 

Executive Order 12711, which was issued by Presi- 
dent Bush in 1990, directs that forced abortion, 
forced sterilization, and other persecution for resist- 
ance to coercive population control programs shall be 
treated as persecution on account of political opinion. 

Executive Order 12711 directed the Secretary of 



State and the Attorney General to provide for "enhanced 
consideration under ^iSSS 5 «i5? of persecution 
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USEFUL INFORMATION ON IMMIGRATION CASES 



flhln*'* One Chi Id Pol lev 

To control its burgeoning population of nearly 1.3 
billion, China adopted an official family planning policy of 
one child per family in the late 1970s. This policy is 
implemented through wage Incentives and social pressures. 
Minorities and remote rural communities are exempted. 
Compliance has been relatively high in the cities, but not 
in the countryside, where the new economic reform policies 
inadvertantly also provide incentives for families to have 
more children in order to put more hands to work. 

Evidence seems to support the contention that 
considerable pressure to adhere to family planning targets 
is applied by central authorities. Coercive measures have 
been used to meet these targets. Sterilization for couples 
with two or more children, abortion for unauthorized 
pregnancies, and the absolute prohibition of third and 
higher order births continue. The evidence on coercion is 
fragmentary due to the practice of cloaking directives 
behind the cover of euphemisms such as "advice," "remedial 
measures," "remedies," "technical services," and "long term 
contraceptive measures." Nevertheless, the evidence is 
conslderabl e . 

Just recently, China elaborated and proposed an 
expansion of its family planning policy. Under draft 
legislation entitled, "On Eugenics and Health Protection," 
the National People's Congress has been asked to consider 
the use of abortions, sterilization and marriage bans to 
"avoid new births of inferior quality and heighten the 
standards of the whole population." The legislation, which 
was submitted in December of 1993, proposes that people who 
are di agnosed wi th reproductive diseases, hereditary 
diseases "that lead to seriously sick or disabled children," 
severe mental illness and/or acute infectious diseases, be 
ordered to postpone marriage until they are well, or be 
barred from having children. 

The official Xinhua News Agency stated that the "law 
will serve to prevent or reduce the number of births of 
seriously sick and disabled children and improve the quality 
of the Chinese population." 

China has insisted that the stringent measures are 
needed in a country of nearly 1.3 billion people so that 
population growth does not outstrip the nation's economy. 
The government has noted that China has 22% of the world's 
population but only 7H of its arable land. 

^ Sources 

"Briefing Book on the People's Republic of China." Pre- 
pared by the National Committee on U.S. -China Relations. 
Wilmington News Journal, December 22, 1993. p A2. 
Philadelphia Inquirer, December 23, 1993. 
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Rel lalon In China 



The Chinese constitution guarantees religious freedom 
for each of the five officially recognized religions - 
Buddhism, Taoism, Islam, Catholicism and Protestantism. But 
each Is controlled and ruled by a "patriotic association" 
accountable to the government. Underground churches, or 
"house" churches, which do not register with the government 
and do not take orders from It, are Illegal. 

The Puebla Institute, a human rights gorganizat ion In 
Washington, reports that 19 Catholic bishops, 41 priests and 
23 Catholic lay people are currently imprisoned in China (as 
of November 1993). Additionally, 31 Protestant leaders and 
lay people are in prison or under house arrest for such 
crimes as attending illegal services or distributing 
religious literature. 

Last year (1992), China's minister of public security 
called religion one of six "hostile forces" that could 
undermine the Chinese government. Chinese leaders have been 
especially alarmed at the power of religion since observing 
its influence on democratization trends in eastern Europe. 
"If China does rot want such a scene to be repeated in Its 
land," the state run press said in 1992, "it must strangle 
the baby while it is still in the manger." 

*Source - Philadelphia Inquirer, November 23, 1993. p A18. 
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The Case of Li Jin-Lai 

My name is Li Jin Lai. I am 27 years old. single and a 
citizen and native of the People's Republic of China. I 
arrived in the United States without a visa at Seattle. 
Washinaton on March 13. 1992. 

Prior to 1949. my father was a policeman for the 
Nationalist (Kuomintang - KMT) government. After the 1949 
revolution, my father was imprisoned by the communists for 3 
years until 1952. Upon his release, my fatherf was sent to a 
steel factory to work. He was employed there until the 
Cultural Revolution . At least 3 times between 1966 and 
1968. my father was paraded in the street with an antl- 
revolut ionarv sign around his neck and a dunce hat on his 
head. Later, in 1968. my father was imprisoned at Wong Wa. 
a political prisoner's camp in Guangzhou (formerly Canton), 
and remained there fori2 years until his death in 1980. I 
was not permitted to visit my father in prison. 

I attended school between 1967 and 1977. but was 
discriminated against in many ways. For example. I was not 
permitted to participate in school celebrations. I was 
constantly criticized because of my family's background. And 
I was repeatedly interrogated regarding my family's 
connect ions wi th the Republic of China (Taiwan). After 
graduating from high school. I was not permitted to take the 
colleae entrance examination and was sent to a farm in a 
rural area for "re-education." Worst of all. I was often 
reauired to stand in from of my peers and denounce and 
conaemn my father for his work with the Kuomintang. 

I remained on the farm for approximately 5 months from 
September 1977 until I escaped in February 1978. I was 
caught within a tew days and sent to prison, a youth 
detention center, for 6 months. While in prison. I was 
oeaten and kicked, accused of being a spy. and interrogated 
to Determine if I had assisted my cousin in escaping from 
Cnina in 1971. In the early Spring of 1978. I was sent back 
to tne "farm" until April of 1979 when I was released ans 
sent to work at a factory as a replacement for my mother. 
During my. time at the factory. I was interrogated at least 3 
times a year and was again accused of being a spy. The 
interrogations lasted from 2-3 days during which time I was 
heia by "government officials. In 1984. I was laid off after 
I asKed for a raise and argued with government officials. 
Following the arguments, a letter was put in my file which 
prevented me from applying for another job. Thereafter. I 
was unemployed from 1984 until September of 1986 when I 
obtained a job as a salesman with a private employer. While 
on this job. 1 was questioned by police at least 3 times per 
vear regarding demonstrations as well as criminal offenses 
out was not arrested. 

In December of 1986. I participated in a student 
aemonstrat ion . A few days later, the police came to my home 
and arrested me.. While in prison. I was interrogated and 
beaten. 1 was also told that I would be executed. One night. 
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vnen the auaras were? not watching, I climbed out of a window 
ana escaped and Immediately began making plans to leave 
China. I contacted my cousin who arranged with a smuggler to 
get me out of China. My family helped me raise the $5,000 
down payment for the smuggler's services. I promised to pay 
the remaining $20,000 once I got a job in America. The 
smuggler arranged for false documents anc the itinerary 
which took me from China through Tibet. Nepal, Thailand and 
Malaysia before arriving in Seattle. Our plan was to fly 
from Seatle to Canada where I would seek asylum. 

While awaiting my flight in Seattle. I tried to ask 
people in the airport where I was to go to catch my 
connecting plane to Vancouver. Because I knw very little 
English. I tried to communicate through sign language. At 
one point, two airport officials came up to me and took me 
to a room where they questioned me. After inspecting my 
passport, which I later acknowledged was false, they took me 
into custody where I have been held ever since. 

My mother, brother and 3 sisters still live in China. 
Mv mother has not worked since 1979 when she became ill. 
Because of my father's background, my older brother and 
sisters were not permitted to attend school. All of them 
were sent to a farm to work with my aunt. In 1979. my 
brother and sisters began working for a construction company 
that is owned by the government. Because they worked on the 
farm, they have never been imprisoned. However, whenever 
aemonstrat ions or other revolutionary activities have 
occurred in China, they have had to attend "re-education" 
ci asses. 




The Case of Fang Cheng 



My name is Fang Cheng and I am a 22 year old 
electrician from the city of Chang-Le in Fuji an Province of 
the People- s Republic of China. I am a native and citizen of 
the People-'s Republic, I fled China in late January of 1993 
right after I had been detained by my town's family planning 
committee. For 6 days I was beaten with sticks and 
flashlights, and threatened wi th sterilization. 

My sister became pregnant with her second child in May 
or 1992, She already had a three year old daughter named 
Znaoauan and her second pregnancy was a violation of Chinas 
"one-child policy," The pregnancy was not planned, it just 
haooened. In early December, the authorities discovered that 
my sister was pregnant. The family planning committee began 
to pressure her to have an abortion. My sister wanted to 
have another child and hoped that It would be a boy. She did 
everything whe could to conceal the pregnancy and by the 
time the family planning committee discovered her pregnancy, 
she was already 8 months pregnant. She refused to have the 
aoortion especially because they are so dangerous at late 
stages of pregnancy. 

As January arrived, the committee stepped up their 
pressure on my sister. She received visits from family 
pianning committee members throur/hout the day and into the 
evening. Finally, she went into hiding. During the time when 
she was being pressured by the family planning committee, I 
decided to protest my country's one child policy, I put up 
posters in Chang-Le which asked. "Is it a crime to give 
birth to a chi Id?" 

Shortlv after I put up the posters, the authorities 
nook me into custody and seized the hardware s^ore that me 
ana my brother operated. While in custody, committee members 
oeat me in the chest and in the back. Their faces were very 
grim. One night when the guards were not looking, I managed 
to climb out a window and escaped. 

It was at this point that I finally decided to flee 
China. My friends were able to put me in touch with one of 
tne u snakeheads" who was able to arrange my trip out of 
China. With the help of friends and family members. I was 
aole to scrape together $4,000. The total cost of the 
snaKehead-s services was $30,000. I had to sign an agreement 
to repay the balance once I got to "meiguo." the beautiful 
countrv (United States) and found work. 

Hv journey to America began in late January C1993). We 
were told that we would need nothing except a change of 
clothes. The snakehead told us that everything would be 
oroviaed. 

AS soon as I boarded the ship, named the "Golden 
Venture." I knew that I had been deceived. The ship was 
rustv and we were put into a large, empty storage space with 
only a blanket on the floor. We left from Hong Kong then 
sailed from Bangkok. Thailand to Singapore and then to 
Homoasa. Kenya. In Singapore the ship picked up 90 
passengers and in Kenya, another 200 of my countrymen whose 
ship had stranded were brought on board. Our last stop was 
in South Africa. 

The conditions on board the ship were terrible. There 
was barely enough room to lie down. There were no showers 
ana only one toilet for 300 people. Because we had to wash 



ourselves and brush our teeth with salt water, we developed 
rashes. Meals were limited to rice and vegetables which were 
served once a day. We were told that the trip would last 
onlv 20 days. It lasted 4 months. 

On 6 June 1993. our ship ran aground Just off the coast 
or New York. I had had enough and decided to try to swim 
ashore. Although the water was very cold and the waves were 
as high as 6 feet. I decided that I would rather die than 
return to China. Fortunately* I made it. As many as 10 
others did not. We we met by many authorities and taken into 
custody. Since that time. I have been held in a detention 
center in York. Pennsylvania awaiting my asylum hearing. 

If 1 get sent back to China. 1 will be fined at least a 
year' s salary and possibly be sent to a labor camp. I have 
not heard from my family back in China and I am fearful of 
what mav happen to them. I have no visa and the passport 
which 1 was carrying was a false one. It was provided by the 
snakehead who arranged my trip. At this time. I am being 
held in a federal detention facility in eastern Pennsylvania 
and am seeking asylum in the United States as a victim of 
persecution in the People''s Republic of China. 

I will kill myself before I wi 1 1 allow myself to be 
sent back to China. 
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The Case of Zhang Lezhi 



My name Is Zhang Lezhi, I am a 32 year old tradesman 
from Shandong Province In the People's Republic of China, 
where I am a native and citizen. 

On the evening of 8 September 1992. I was at my market 
stall in Nine Lanes Village in Shouguang County where I sell 
household goods. Nine Lanes Village is located approximately 
200 kilometers from Jinan, which is the provincial capital 
of Shandong, A gentleman approached me and asked me if I 
would come with him to discuss some business which he 
suagested would increase my profits, I did not realize that 
he was a plain clothes policeman. As I approached his Jeep, 
several other officers surrrounded me, I was handcuffed, 
tied-up and taken to the police station at Beiluo. 

At the police station. I remained bound as the police 
beat and interrogated me. They asked me about my involvement 
with the New Testament Church - a small Protestant 
congregation in Shandong Province. I have been a Christian 
ror several years but have had to keep my involvement with 
the New Testament Church quiet because it has been banned by 
authorities in various areas within China, In 1989, I was 
imprisoned for 2 years along with Yan Peizhi and Xu Zhihe 
for preaching the Gospel. When we were released, we quietly 
resumed our peaceful religious meetings. I am very ashamed 
that I had to give the police the names of 7 other members 
of mv church for I feared that the police would kill me. On 
September 9th, the seven church members who I identified 
were taken into custody. Yan and Xu were among those 
arrested. 

On Septemoer 10th. the eight of us were transferred to 
Shouguang City Detention Center. We were accused of engaging 
in illegal religious activities and of restoring and 
expanding the New Testament Church. 

While in detention, we were beaten and mistreated. 
After I protested my innocence, my arms and feet were 
manacled together with heavy chains and I was assaulted by 
two policemen with an electric baton, 1 was beaten and 
chained in this position repeatedly for three months without 
the chains ever being removed, even for eating and sleeping. 
When tne weather became cold, I requested permission to 
remove the chains so that I could but on more clothes. My 
reauest was denied. 

At the same time, one of my fellow church memebers who 
had been arrested was forced to sit for a whole day in the 
"anauan yi" (security chair) which had spikes on the side, 
Zhu was beaten while on the chair and had food forced into 
nis mouth. Each time he moved, the spikes opened wounds in 
Zhu' s side. 

Five of us were held without charges for periods of one 
to three months. Three others were tried in December of 1992 
and sentenced to three years of "reform through labor." They 
were sent to carry out their sentences at the Chang Le 
" Re-Education Through Labor" camp which is located 40 
kilometers south of Shouguang. 

After I got out in December, I was able to contact a 
cousin in Guongdong Province who told me that he would be 
able to out me in contact with someone who could make 
arrangements tor me to get out of China, With the help of 
friends and relatives in Shandong Province, I was able to 



raise $4,000 and transportation to Guongdong. The remaining 
$21,000 I promised to pay once I found work In the United 

States. 

In Guongdong. I was given false documents and was 
placed aboard a boat. The conditions on the boat were 
terrible. We were given very little food and were forced to 
remain in the hull for most of the Journey. I never knew 
where we were. 

Many weeks after we had departed, our ship landed in 
Mexico. We were hidden in the secret compartment of a small 
truck in which we were smuggled into the United States. 
Shortly after we crossed the border. U.S. officials stopped 
our truck and discovered our presence. We Immediately 
requested asylum and were taken into custody. 
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Model United Nations 
Simulation : 
Should Taiwan Be 
Admitted into the 
United Nations? 
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"Model United Nations Debates Taiwan Requests Membership 
in the United Nations" 

In this lesson, students will role play delegates to 
the United Nations who must decide whether to admit Taiwan 
into the United Nations. 

AUDIENCE: Students in grades 7-12. 

TIME TO COMPLETE: One or two class periods. 

RATIONALE/PURPOSE: This lesson is designed to familiarize 

students with the operations of the United Nations and 
to help them to develop an understanding of the "two 
Ch inas" probl em in internat ional affairs. Part i c ipat i on 
in this lesson will also help students to refine their 
public speaking and debating skills. 

GOALS : At the conclusion of this lesson, students will be 
able to 

1. describe the process which is used to admit states 

into membership in the United Nations 

2. list at least two reasons why Taiwan's request for 

U.N. membership has been blocked 

3. explain the debating process which is followed in 

the Un i ted Nat ions 

4. list the five nations which have veto powers in the 

Security Council 

MATERIALS NEEDED: The teacher will need to provide class 
copies of 

Handout 1 - "Chapter II of the U.N. Charter" 

Handout 2 - "Background Information" 

Handout 3 - "Guidelines for Model U.N. Debates" 

Handout 4 - "Resolution Recommending Taiwan's 
Admittance to the UN" 

In preparation for the debates, the teacher may want 
students to design placards and flags for each country 
("state") which will participate in the debates. 

PROCEDURES : 

1. Distribute copies of handouts 1-4 to the class. Tell 

them that they will be involved in a classroom 
role-play in which they will act as delegates to 
the United Nations Security Council. Tell them 
that they will be asked to decide whether or -not 
to recommend that Taiwan be admitted as a member 
to the United Nations. 

2. Ask student to read Handouts 2 and 4. Answer any 

questions which they may have regarding the issue. 

3. Ask students to read Handout 1. This section of the 

U.N. Charter describes the process which is used 
to admit members into the organization. Highlight 
the tact that the Secur i ty Counc i 1 must recommend 
membership before the General Assembly admits a 
new state . 

4. Assign Roles - depending on the size of your class. 

delegations may consist of 1-2 students per 
country. You may wish to assign roles based on the 




actual current make-up of the United Nations or 
spice-up the debates by creating a list of 10 
non-permanent Security Council members* 

At xhls point you must inform the students 
that there are 15 members of the Security Council. 
The five permanent members < M Big Five") have an 
absolute veto power on all substantive motions. 
The "Bia Five" include the United States. United 
Kingdom, Russia. France and the PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA! The 10 non-permanent members are elect- 
ed by the General Assembly for 2 year terms. Non- 
permanent members do not possess the veto power. 

NOTE - although the outcome of this debate 
should be well known (since the PRC holds the 
veto power) you should tell the delegates from 
the PRC to refrain from threatening a veto until 
the debates have been exhausted and a vote is 
taken. At voting time, it is expected that the 
PRC will veto any recommendation for admission 
which is proposed on behalf of Taiwan. 

The veto power cannot be used on procedural 
motions such as changing agendas, amending reso- 
lutions, proposing recesses or ending debates. 

It is also recommended that you grant Taiwan 
"Observer Status" at the debates. Observer states 
may participate in the debates but may not vote. 
Taiwan's presence at the debates helps to insure 
greater balance in the discussions. 
4. Distribute copies of Handout 3 "Guidelines for Model 
U.N. Debates." Review the guidelines for debates 
and clarify any points of confusion. It is strong- 
ly recommended that you spend some time practicing 
for the debates. Choose a general topic for dis- 
cussion and allow the students time to debate the 
topic using parliamentary procedure. School relat- 
ed proposals serve this purpose well. You may 
offer a resolution such as "Suggestive attire may 
not be worn in school." This topic lends itself to 
heated discussion and provides obvious opportunity 
for proposed amendments. 

EVALUATION: Methods for evaluating students vary for this 
type of activity. Students should be graded on the 
quality and frequency of their participation in the 
debates. One method is suggested below 

1. Create a list of countries which are partici- 
pating. Place a slash mark next to the 
country each time a positive contribution Is 
made. The teacher should serve as recorder. 

2. The various types of contributions are weighted 
For example, speeches can earn as many as 5 
points. Questions and procedural motions 
facilitate debates can earn one point. 
Responses to questions, proposed amendments 
and leadership during caucusing can earn as 
many as 3 points. 

Whichever system you use. be sure that 

the students are made aware of it before the 

debates begin. Otherwise, you may end up with 

some very unhappy students should they earn 
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low grades* 

3. Grading scales are usually determined at the 
end of the debates. 

TIPS FROM THE TEACHER: You may want to schedule this activi 

ty far in advance so that students have the opportunity 
to write to embassies or consulates requesting their 
countries' policies regarding the admission of Taiwan 
into the United Nations. Most countries are more than 
willing to send information provided that requests are 
brief, specific and placed on school letterhead. Be 
sure to mention that the information will be used for 
a Model United Nations debate. 

Secondly, it is advised that the teacher serve as 
chairperson for the debates. The chair may not vote or 
become involved in the discussions other than to ex- 
plain and enforce the procedures. 
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Charter o f the United Nations 
Chapter II: Membership 
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Article 3 



"The original members of the United Nations shall be 
the states which, having participated in the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization at San Francisco, 
or having previously signed the Declaration by United 
Nations of 1 January 1942. sign the present Charter and 
ratify it in accordance with ^Article 110. 



1. Membership In the United Nations is open to all 
other peace-loving nations which accept the obligations 
contained in the present Charter and. in the Judgement of 
the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obi i gat i ons . 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the 
United Natiohns will be effected by a decision of the 
General Asembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Counci 1 . 



A Member of the United Nations against which 
preventative or enforcement action has been taken by the 
Security Council may be suspended from the exercise of the 
riahts ana priviliges of membership by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and priviliges may be restored by 
the Security Council. 



A Member of the United Nations which has persistently 
violated the Principles contained in the present Charter may 
be exDelled from the Organization by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council." 



*Endnot e 

Article 110 simply outlines the procedures which must 
be followed for ratification of the Charter. Its most 
important clause states that "The present Charter shall be 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with their 
respect l ve const i tut ional processes. " 



Article 4 



Article 5 



Article 6 
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Background Information: China's Seat In the United Nations 

In the late 1920s, a power struggle erupted in China 
pitting the Nationalist forces under Chiang Kai-shek against 
the commun.'.st force led by Mao Tse-tung. When Japan invaded 
China at the outset of World War II, the two sides agreed to 
a temporary truce and united against their common enemy. 
After Japan's defeat in 1945, a four year civil war between 
Communist and Nationalist forces resulted in a communist 
victory and Chiang Kai-shek's retreat to the Island of 
Taiwan in 1949. From there, Chiang's followers set up what 
amounted to a de facto second Chinese seat of government ♦ 
Taiwan adopted the name - Republic of China (ROC), 

Since 1949, the international community has been 
troubled by the alleged existence of two Chinas. The gov- 
ernments of the Communist controlled mainland and the 
Nationalist controlled Taiwan both claimed to be the legit- 
imate representative of the Chinese people. Both sides 
refused to recognize the legitimacy of the other and 
expected the world community to do the same. The conflicting 
claims forced the International community to decide which 
"China" it would be granted diplomatic recognition. Cold War 
tensions were reflected in the world community's division 
over which China deserved the recognition. Although 
relations between the "two Chinas" have evolved Into a state 
of relatively peaceful coexistence, the conflict over which 
is the legitimate China still permeates Chinese and 
Internat ional affairs. 

From 1949 until 1971, China's seat in the United 
Nations was held by the Republic of China (Taiwan). Cold War 
tensions between the United States and the communist con- 
trolled "People's Republic of China" (the mainland) caused 
the United States and its allies to prevent the PRC from 
achieving official recognition within the world body. By 
1971, however, the dynamics of international affairs had 
changed significantly. From the perspective of the United 
States, the expansionist desires of the Soviet Union became 
an area of far greater concern than the threat of communist 
China. In fact, officials within the United States were 
coming to realize that the Chinese, who were also suspicious 
of the Soviets intentions in Asia, might be used as a 
countercheck to Soviet hegemony in the region. 

Coupled with the growing recognition of China's 
emerging Influence in international affairs, the desire to 
work with the PRC In checking the Soviets led to dramatic 
developments In the 1970s. It became increasingly difficult 
for the nations of the world to ignore a nation which was 
home to one-fifth of the world's people. High level contacts 
between the United States and the PRC developed. Then, on 25 
October 1971, the UN General Assembly passed Resolution 2758 
(see p. 62) which granted China's UN seat to the People's 
Republic of China. The resolution passed by a margin of 76 
in favor, 35 against and 17 abstentions. The General 
Assembly recognized that "the representatives of the Chinese 
People's Republic are the sole legal representatives of 
China in the United Nations and that the Chinese People s 
Repuol ic is one of the five permanent members of the 
Secur i ty Counci 1 . " 
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The Assembly then resolved "to exclude the represent- 
atives of Chiang Kai-shek from their illegally held seat in 
the United nations and from all organizations connected with 
the United Nations," Needless to say, the people of Taiwan 
were devastated. One year later, the United States and the 
PRC agreed to establish normal diplomatic relations and in 
1979, official diplomatic recognition was cemented with the 
exchange of embassies. The People's Republic of (mainland) 
China replaced the Republic of China (Taiwan) in the United 
Nations as the officially recognized China. Taiwan lost Its 
seat and considerable International standing. 

Considering the fact that neither the PRC nor the ROC 
can agree to a common definition of the relationship between 
the two, it is understandable that international observers 
have been left somewhat tongue-tied in their efforts to 
explain the current relationship between the PRC and the 
ROC . 

Currently, Beijing firmly states that there is only one 
China - the PRC. It refuses to consider explanations which 
fall under the titles of M Two Chinas" , "One China, One 
Taiwan", "Taiwan Independence", or "One Country, Two 
Governments." Since 1984, Beijing has entitled their 
approach "One country, Two Systems" which suggests that 
Taiwan is somewhat of a stray province of the PRC which 
exercises local authority. In essence, Taiwan is viewed as a 
"special administrative region" of the People's Republic. If 
the international community decided to take steps affecting 
the status of Taiwan, Beijing argues, this would represent 
an unlawful Interference in the "internal affairs" of the 
PRC. 

On the other hand, Taipei's current policy is 
officially described as "One China, Two Areas." In other 
words, Taipei and Beijing are two political entities that 
control the Taiwan area and mainland China respectively. 
Beijing flatly rejects any suggestions of Taipei's political 
i ndependence . 

In both cases, their ultimate goal is to achieve 
national unification. Whereas Taiwan-' s official policy 
embraces a peaceful and democratic unification, the PRC has 
not ruled out the possibility of using force. In fact, the 
PRC has threatened an all out war if Taiwan declares its 
i ndependence . 

Beijing asserts that the recognition of Taiwan as a 
separate political entity is the first step towards a 
permanent breakup of China. From a PRC perspective, this Is 
totally unacceptable. Taipei, on the other hand, emphasizes 
that recognition of its separate political status does not 
rule out possibilities for the eventual unification of 
China. It cites the German experience as evidence. At one 
time, Taipei contends, two Germanies were recognized and 
both held seats in the United Nations. Now there is one 
Germany and one German seat in the UN. 

It has been 23 years since the ROC lost its seat in the 
United Nations. In that time, it has risen to the status of 
one of the world's emerging economic powers. It holds claims 
to holding the world's second highest foreign exchange 
reserves, ranking as the 14th largest trading nation and 
placing 25th in per capita income. With 21 million people. 
Taiwan is larger than 2/3rds of the 184 member countries of 
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the United Nations, Additionally, Taiwan has cited recent 
steps which it has taken to establish a more democratic form 
of government as arguments for granting it "parallel member- 
ship" in the United Nations. They include the holding of 
"free and open elections regularly," the establishment of a 
"multiparty system" and the introduction of a "vigorous free 
press. " 

On 6 August 1993, seven Central American nations - El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama 
and Belize - jointly forwarded a letter to UN Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghal i asking the United Nations to 
seriously consider parallel representation In the UN for 
Taiwan. They requested the establishment of an ad hoc 
committee to consider the matter and make recommendations in 
1994. 

In the Fall of 1993, the Philadelphia Inquirer reported 
that "Without so much as a vote, China and a legion of 
supporters quashed Taiwan's bid to rejoin the United Nations 
after a 22 year absence. 

In an angry speech, China's ambassador, Li Zhaoxing, 
said admitting Taiwan to the United Nations would be an 

abominable precedent' and would interfere in China's 
internal affairs (see p. 38a). 

After similar speeches from nine other countries 
backing China, the General Committee of the 184 member 
General Assembly refused to put the issue on the agenda." 

Nevertheless, the issue of parallel Chinese 
representation in the United Nations is certainly not a dead 
one. Barring the unification of the the "two Chinas" in the 
very near future, one can expect that the world community 
will revisit the question of Taiwan's membership in the not 
too distant future. In the meantime, it remains an 
interesting educational topic of debate in a Model United 
Nations forum. 
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GUIDELINES FOR MODEL U.N. DEBATES 

Room Arrangement- arranae desks in a circle so that the 
room takes on the appearance of the actual Security 
Council. Delegations should have a flag and a placard 
to identify the countries which they represent. The 
placards should be raised to indicate a desire to be 
recognized for speaking by the chairperson and to 
show voting preference during voting procedures. 

. Procedures 

A. Establish the Agenda- in most Model U.N. debates- a 

variety of resolutions will be submitted. The res- 
olutions contain proposals for a course of action. 
The first step in the debates is to decide which 
resolution will be discussed first. Some teachers 
may want the students to write their own resolu- 
tions. In this case, a 2/3rds majority decides 
which resolution will be discussed. Since there is 
only one resolution for this activity, go on to 
the next step. 

B. Create a Speakers List - ask delegates to raise 

their placards if they wish to speak to the topic. 
The chair should create a list of speakers. List 
the order of speakers on the board so that it is 
visible to all. This allows those who are at the 
bottom of the list to get "yields" from those at 
the top of the 1 ist . 

"Yields" may be granted by the speaker whose 
turn it is to speak. The main speaker is usually 
given anywhere from 3-5 minutes for his or her 
speech. If their is time left over, the time is 
yielded to whomever the speaker has identified at 
the beginning of the speech. The desire to yield 
must be indicated at the beginning of the speech. 
Otherwise, the chair should not recognize it. 

C. Speeches Begin - go through the list until the 

speakers list has been exhausted or a motion to 
end debate is approved. Each speaker should be 
permitted to entertain 3-5 questions from other 
delegates. State sovereignty is recognized dur- 
ing Model U.N. debates. Therefore, one country 
may refuse to yield to a question from a particu- 
lar country. For example, the PRC may refuse to 
yield to a question from Taiwan since it does not 
recognize its independent status. 

D. Caucusing - occurs frequently in Model United 

Nations, Caucuses are used to lobby votes, to get 
yields, to arrange support for amendments etc. 
The chairperson should allow motions for short 
recesses so that caucusing can take place. 

E. Voting-once debate has been ended, the room enters 

into voting procedure. There should be no talking 
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during voting procedure* Students should be allow- 
to motion for a particular type of vote (e.g. 
voice vote, raising of placards or roll call). 
Roll call votes may be deslreable because they 
allow students to ask for a "right of explanation" 
at the end of the vote. This gives delegates a 
final opportunity to explain why they voted as 
they did. 

After "rights of explanation" are exercised, 
the chair may ask for any changes in votes. Once 
the offer for changes is made, the votes should 
be counted and announced. At this point, the 
debate is over. 

III. Modified Parliamentary Procedure - the rules of 
debate . 

-all motions must be seconded before discussions 
begin. All motions are addressed to the chair. 

A. Motion to Change Agenda - requires a 2/3rds majority 

B. Motion to Recess - is often used to intitate a 

caucus. This motion requires a simple majority. 

C. Point of Personal Privllige - is used when a dele- 

gate is inconvenienced in some way and wishes to 
have the situation corrected. For example, the 
room is too noisy or the speaker cannot be heard. 
The chairperson decides what course of action 
shou 1 d be taken . 

D. Point of Order - is used when the chair or another 

delegate is not following the rules of procedures. 
Points of order reflect attempts to draw attention 
to the violation in procedures so that the viola- 
tion may be corrected. For example, a delegate 
gives a speech Instead of asking a question. Or. 
a fourth question is asked when a limit of 3 has 
been set. 

E. Motion to Table a Proposal - such as a resolution or 

amendment. These motions are often made when a 
proposal is offered at an inappropriate or illog- 
ical time. The motion to "table" is actually a 
request to set something aside for the time being. 
Motions to table are sometimes used by shrewd 
delegates in an effort to block or delay a vote 
on a "unfriendly" proposal. 



F. Motion to Amend a Proposal - may only be made at the 
beginning of a speech. If the sponsor of the reso- 
lution which is being discussed accepts the amend- 
ment, it is considered a "friendly" amendment and 
becomes part of the resolution without a vote. If 
the sponsor of the resolution rejects the amend- 
ment, it is considered an unfriendly amendment and 
must be voted upon. Amendments require the support 
of 2/3rds of those present. 

Motions to amend must be dispensed with 




before any other action can be taken on the main 
resolut ion. 

G, Motion for a "Right of Reply" - Is used when a dele- 

gate feels that his or her country has been unduly 
insulted. It is up to the chair to decide whether 
the delegate gets has been insulted and deserves a 
right to reply. 

H. Motion to End Debate - since this is a very serious 

motion which will end all discussion on the reso- 
lution, this motion requires a 2/3rds majority. 
Motions to end debate should by followed by one 
speaker in favor of the motion and one speaker 
against . 

If the motion is approved, the room enters 
immediately into voting procedure. 
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HANDOUT 4 



Resolution Recommending Taiwan's Membership in the UN 
SECURITY COUNCIL 

SUBJECT: Acfrnlssion of Taiwan to the United Nations 

SUBMITTED BY: 

kU Noting with regret the expulsion of the Republic of 



(2) China from the United Nations in 1971 and the decades 

(3; of semi-isolation imposed on the people of Taiwan. 

ftware that the Chinese communists are not entitled 

(5) to represent the Republic of China on Taiwan and its 

(6) 21 mi 1 1 ion people. 

(7) Recoanzlnq that the Universal Declaration of Human 

(8) Rights, the International Covenant on Civil and 
<>9) Political Rights, and the International Covenant 

(10) on Economic. Social and Cultural Rights emphasize 

(11) that every person is entitled to participate in 

(12) political, cultural, and economic activities. 

U3) Not inq the emergence of the Republic of China 

cl4) as a strong democracy with one of the world's 

(15) most prosperous economies. 

(16) Further noting the will and the wherewithal of 

^17) the Republic of China to pay back the international 

(18) community for its help in the past. 

U9; Hoping that the United Nations can build upon the 

i.2G; "Taiwan experience" to promote economic development 

<>2i) in the Third World. 

^22; Further recognizing that the Republic of China's 

^23) participation in the United Nations would be conduc- 

(24; ive to the eventual unification of China and to 

<>25) oeace and stability in the Asia-Pacific region. 

^26; Citing the German and Korean precedents for 

^27) parallel representation in the United Nations. 

^29; Reaf f lrmlng the United Nations' principle of 

i.30) universality and its relevance to the people of 

(31) Taiwan. 

^32) Noting further that the Republic of China's 

(33; participation in the UN will help the United Nations 

(34) to establish a completely neutral position for 

(35) itself in the new world order. 

(36; 1. Strongly urges the Security Council to 

(37) recommend to the General Assembly that the 

^38) Republic of China on Taiwan be admitted as 

(39; a full voting member of the United Nations. 

-37' 
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PPC'b PQgTIQN ON TAIWAN MEMBERSHIP IN THE U.N. 

The following excerpt is taken from "The Taiwan 
Question and Reunification of China" which was released by 
the Taiwan Affairs & Information Office of the State Council 
of the People's Republic of China in August of 1993. 

"Relations between international organizations and Taiwan" 

"The sovereignty of each state is an integral whole 
which is indivisible and unsharable. The Government of the 
People's Republic of China, as the sole legal government of 
China, has the right and obligation to exercise state sover- 
eignty and represent the whole of China in international 
organizations. The Taiwan authorities / lobbying for a 
formula of "one country, two seats" In international 
organizations whose membership is confined to sovereign 
states is a manoeuvre to create "two Chinas." The Chinese 
Government is firmly opposed to such an attempt. Its 
principled position fully conforms to the fundamental 
interests of the entire Chinese people including Taiwan 
compatriots and overseas Chinese. Only on the premise of 
adhering to the principle of one China and in light of the 
nature and statutes of the international organizations 
concerned as well as the specific circumstances, can the 
Chinese Government consider the question of Taiwan's 
participation in the activities of such organizations and in 
a manner agreeable and acceptable to the Chinese Government, 

All the specialized agencies and organizations of the 
United Nations system are inter-governmental organizations 
composed of sovereign states. After the restoration of the 
lawful rights of the People's Republic of China in the 
United Nations, all the specialized agencies and organiza- 
tions of the U.N. system have formally adopted resolutions 
restoring to the People's Republic of China its lawful seat 
and expelling the "representatives" of the Taiwan authori- 
ties. Since then the issue of Chinas representation in the 
U.N. system has been resolved once and for all and Taiwan s 
re-entry is out of the question. However, it should be 
pointed out that recently some elements of the Taiwan 
authorities have been clamouring for "returning to the 
United Nations". Apparently, this is an attempt to split 
state sovereignty, which is devoid of any legal or practical 
basis. The Chinese Government is convinced that all 
governments and organizations of the U.N. system will be 
alert to this scheme and refrain from doing anything 
prejudicial to China''s sovere i ghty . " 

The document continues to state that "...Taiwan may 
participate in the activities of those [regional economic] 
organizations only as a region of China under the 
designation of Taipei, China (In the Asian Development Bank) 
or Chinese Taipei (in the Asia-Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion > . " 
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PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

MISSION lO THE UNITED NATIONS 



155 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10023 

PRESS RELEASE 



Remarks by the Spokesman of the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Concerning Taiwan's Attempt 
to "Return to the United Nations" 



Recently, the Taiwan authorities have repeatedly made clamours 
for its "return to the United Nations" and urged a small number of 
countries to raise to the United Nations the issue of "parallel 
representation of separated states", which were designed to confuse 
the international community and fish in troubled waters. 

The United Nations is an inter-governmental international 
organization consisting of sovereign states. As a province of 
China, Taiwan is not qualified to be a member. Resolution 2758 
adopted by the U.N. General Assembly in 1971 recognizes the 
representatives of the Government of the People's Republic of China 
as the sole legal representatives of China in the United Nations, 
decides to restore to the People's Republic of China all its rights 
in the United Nations and expels forthwith the representatives of 
the Taiwan authorities from the U.N. and all its specialized 
agencies and organizations. China's representation in the United 
Nations has, therefore, long been settled in political, legal and 
procedural terms. Taiwan's "return to the United Nations" is 
simply out of the question. But under the incitement of the Taiwan 
authorities, a few countries, ignoring history, have openly raised 
the question of "Taiwan's representation" with the U.N. General 
Assembly. This coustitutes a gross interference in China's 
internal affairs. And we are resolutely opposed to it. 

The attempt of the Taiwan authorities to create "two Chinas", 
"one China, one Taiwan" or "one country, two seats" runs counter to 
the fundamental interests of the Chinese people and goes against 
the historical trend. It comes under the resolute opposition by 
all the Chinese people including the people in Taiwan, neither will 
it get any support from the international community. So it is 
doomed to failure. 
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Should the United States Extend Most Favored Nation 
Status to China: A Mock Congressional Debate 



In this lesson, students will assume roles as members 
of the United States Senate and debate whether M Most Favor- 
ed Nation" status should be granted to the People's Republic 
of China, 

AUDIENCE: Students in qrades 7-12, 

TIME TO COMPLETE: One or two class periods, 

RATIONALE/PURPOSE: This lesson is desiqned to help students 
understand the complexities of dealing with a nation 
that is accused of numerous human rights violations 
but which is also vital to the economic and geopoliti- 
cal interests of the United States. 

By asking students to resolve a national dilemma, 
it is hooed that they will acquire or develop skills 
which will better enable them to deal with disputes. 

GOALS: At the cone 1 us i on of this 1 esson , students will be 
aDle to 

1 , aescr i be the procedures wh i ch are foil owed in the 

United States for extending "Most Favored Nation" 
status 

2, explain some of the benefits associated with "Most 

Favored Nation" status 

3, list reasons for and against the extension of "Most 

Favored Nation" status to the Peoples Republic 
of China 

4, write a letter to their Senators explaining why they 

would or would not want the United States to grant 
"Most Favored Nation" status to China, 

MATERIALS: You will need to provide students with class 

copies of the handout entitled "Background Information: 
Most Favored Nation Debate," Depending on the size of 
your class, you will also need copies of the arguments 
for and against extension of MFN status, 

PROCEDURES : 

1, Have students read the handout entitled "Background 
Information: Most Favored Nation Debate," Once they 
have completed the reading, ask them 

a. What is "Most Favored Nation" status? 

b. What is the nature of the dilemma which the 
President will face when he has to decide 
whether to extend MFN status to the PRC? 

2, Exolain to the students that they are going to en- 
gage in a simulated Congressional debate. Tell them 
that they will be assigned roles as supporters, 
opponents and neutrals in the debates. It will be 
their responsibility to decide how to advise the 
President in his decision regarding the extension 
of MFN status to the PRC, 

3, You can choose from one of two possible ways to 
approach role assignments. If you prepare well 
enough in advance, you can have your students write 
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to their senators asking them to provide information 
regarding their position on MFN extension. If this 
approach is taken, students can be assigned the role 
of actual senators. 

Otherwise, you may want to divide the class into 
three groups - supporters, opponents and "undecided" 

4. Distribute copies of the appropriate arguments to 
each group of students. The "undecideds" should get 
copies of both sets of arguments so that they have 
the opportunity to make-up their own minds based on 
their reading and the debates. 

5. Have students prepare speeches reflecting their 
points of view, 

6. Follow the debating procedures outlined in the Model 
U.N. lesson which is contained in this unit. 

7. Following the debates, take a class vote on the 
question. Then, have the students write a letter to 
their Senator, the President, or a local newspaper 
in which they encourage the reader to follow a 
recommended course of action. 

EVALUATION: In a lesson such as this, it is recommended 

that the students should be evaluated on the bases of 
four activities which share equal weight. A breakdown 
of the evaluations is suggested below: 
Speeches - 25% 

Contributions During the Debates - 25% 
Letters to Editor. Senator or President - 25% 
Quiz Which Assesses Knowledge of Content - 25% 

TIPS FROM THE TEACHER: Contact one of your Senators to 

find out when the MFN debates are scheduled. Be sure 
to olan this lesson before the debates take place. 
This way. the students can follow them in the news and 
realize that their voices were heard prior to the 
ma<ing of the decision . 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION: MOST FAVO JED NATION DEBATE 



In June of 1993. President Clinton Informed Congress of 
his decision to extend "Most Favored Nation" <MFN> status to 
tne People s Republic of China. The extension applies for a 
twelve month period and is scheduled to expire on July 3rd. 
Although, by law. only the President may extend or revoke 
MFN status. It has become customary for the President to 
seek the "advice and consent" of the Senate prior to making 
his decision. The Senate is scheduled to take up the debate 
in the Spring of 1994. 

The debate promises to be a heated one. Well documented 
charges of serious human rights violations by China have led 
many" to oppose an extension of MFN status. Chinas brutal 
suppression of the Tiananmen Square democracy movement of 
1989 resulted in the deaths of at least 1.000 people and the 
arrest of thousands more. International media coverage of 
the "massacre" confirmed worldwide charges of the worst type 
of human rights violations. The continued arrests and trials 
of those associated with the movement and continued reports 
of other types of human rights violations have made it 
aifflcult to support proposals for the extension of 
oriviliges to the Chinese government. Human Rights 
organizations such as Amnesty International. Asia Watch and 
Freedom House place China's government among the most 
repressive in the world. 

Still, the economic and strategic importance of China 
to the United States cannot be easily dismissed. A nation 
which is home to 22% of the world's population cannot be 
sanct ioned wi thout the expectation of significant risks. Its 
overpopulation problems have caused the Chinese government 
to argue that its human rights policies must be judged in 
iight of its own history and culture. Many disagree. 

In essence. Americans face a serious dilemma. On the 
one hand, there are those who would argue that the United 
States is supposed to stand for human rights and should not 
reward a nation like China which blatantly disregards them. 
On the other hand, there are those who argue that our 
economic and stategic interests far outweigh any results 
which may come from revoking China's MFN status. Besides, 
they would argue. China has recognized some of its past 
mistakes and has initiated significant reforms since 1989. 
To revoke MFN would jeopardize the continuation of those 
reforms. 

"Most Favored Nation" status entitles a country to 
economic preferences that the U.S. grants only to its 
closest allies and trading partners. This status allows 
those partners to bring merchandise into the United States 
with the lowest possible taxes. Should the United States 
Dlace China among the ranks of its "Most Favored Nations?" 

In this lesson, students will confront the very 
difficult decision which the President and Congress will 
have to make in the Spring. In the process, it is hoped that 
you will come to realize that decisions regarding inter- 
national affairs are often complicated by unavoidable 
dilemmas which force you to exchange a gain for a loss. You 
will also learn the one thing about China that even the 
experts have come to understand i.e. dealing with China 
tends to be a very complex endeavor. 




ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE EXTENSION OF MOST FAVORED 
NATION STATUS TO THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 



A list of the most significant reasons why some people 
are opposed to the extension of "Most Favored Nation" status 
to the People's Republic of China is presented below. Do not 
consider this to be a complete list, 

1, China* s restrictive emigration policy denies many the 

opportunity to leave China. Most frequently Identi- 
fied are those who have relatives abroad who are 
engaged in "unacceptable" political activities, 

2, China has been accused of punishing individuals who 

return to China after illegally leaving the country, 

3, China uses forced abortions and sterilizations to en- 

force its "one child policy." 

4, China sharply restricts fundamental human rights such 

as freedom of speech, assembly, association and 
religion. International rights organizations contend 
that China imprisons and tortures critics of the 
government , 

5, China has denied requests to allow inspections of its 

prisons by international humanitarian organizations, 

6, According to official Chinese figures, over 800 people 

have been convicted by Beijing courts on charges 
stemming from the 1989 Tiananman protests, 

7, China has'been accused of using prison labor to produce 

exportable goods * 

8, China has used heavy handed tactics to suppress politi- 

cal and pro- i ndependence demonstrations in Tibet . 
"Several hundred" persons are currently incarcerated 
for what appear to be only nonviolent political 
act i v i t i es , 

9, Recent allegations of China's attempt to dilute the 

Tibetan population by encouraging involuntary migration 
and marriages of Han Chinese in the Tibetan Autonomous 
Region have been filed, 

10, China continues to violate non-proliferation agreements 

bv selling sensitive military equipment and technology 
to nations such as Pakistan, 

11, China maintains multiple barriers to imports in order to 

protect state owned industries. Since June of 1989. the 
U,S. trade deficit with China has grown to $40 billion, 

12, China has yet to fully implement the 1992 "Intellectual 

Property Rights" agreement which protects patent and 
copyrights granted in other nations, 

13, China continues to censor international radio and tele- 

vision broadcasts into China (e,g, "Voice of America"), 

14, Chinese diplomats have been accused of threatening 

Chinese students residing in the United States, 

15, China continues to try and imprison individuals connect- 

ed with the 1989 Tiananman movement for "counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes." 

16, China has recently announced its opposition to the 

thought of applying sanctions to North Korea should 
North Korea refuse international inspections of its 
nuclear f aci 1 ity , 
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17. In January of 1994, the Clinton Administration publicly 

charged the Chinese with attempts to get around Ameri- 
can limits on imports by shipping goods Into the United 
States through other nations- U.S. officials contend 
that at least 25 other countries are re-labeling goods 

to read "Made in Cthe 3rd country). Cited 

as evidence were the 3.6 million sweaters shipped from 
China to neighboring Macau, a steamy Portugese terri- 
tory next to Hong Kong with a population of only 
475,000. In another case, 625 million rags used to 
clean industrial machinery were made in China and then 
shipped to Honduras. U.S. trade representative, Mickey 
Kantor, argued that "given the limited number of heavy 
manufacturing industries in this country, obviously it 
would take decades for this volume of shop towels to 
actually be used in Honduras." 

#Source - New York Times. January 7, 1994. p Al . 

18. Draft legislation which has been introduced in the 

People's National Congress proposes to reduce births 
of disabled or diseased babies through abortion, 
sterilization and marriage bans. Entitled, "On Eugenics 
and Health Protection," the legislation is being 
described by some as a "Nazi- like eugenics campaign." 



ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OP EXTENDING MOST FAVORED 
NATION STATUS TO THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

1. In 1992. trade between China and the United States topped 

$33 billion, including $7.5 billion in U.S. exports- 
U.S. exports to China rose by 19%. thereby making China 
our fastest growing market in Asia. 

2. China is a developing country and home to l/5th of the 

world' s population. The United States must look to the 
future and recognize the Importance of the Chinese mar- 
ket for U.S. exports. 

3. The market access agreement which was signed on 10 Octo- 

ger 1992 will phase out 70-80% of China's non-tariff 
trade barr iers wi th in the next four years if imple- 
mented. 

4. At least 8 Chinese delegations have been or will soon be 

dispatched to the U.S. with orders to "buy American.'* 
These missions have the potential to generate billions 
of dollars worth of exports involving aircraft, autos. 
satellites, oil drilling equipment, aviation electron- 
ics, wheat fertilizer and other U.S. products. 

5. There have been significant improvements in China's emi- 

gration policies. In Fiscal Year 1992. the numerical 
limitation for immigrants from China was fully met. In 
the President's Report to Congress which was released 
in June of 1993. it was reported that "the principal 
restraint on increased immigration continues to be the 
capacity and willingness of other nations to absorb 
Chinese immigrants, not Chinese policy. 

6. With the exception of student activist Shen Tong. the U.S 

government is not aware of any case in which Chinese 
living in the United States who returned to China for 
visits after the Tiananmen demonstrations in 1989 were 
prevented from leaving again. Shen was detained in Sept 
ember 1992 and then expelled two months later for try- 
ing to establish a Beijing chapter of his Fund for 
Ch i nese Democracy . 

7. No part of China is now subject to martial law. 

8. China has provided some Information on human rights cases 

when it was requested by U.S. officials. China has 
recently released, prior to the completion of their 
sentences, several prominent dissidents whom the U.S. 
had identified on lists to them. In November of 1991. 
Secretary of State James Baker was given the names of 
133 who were released. 

9. In 1991 the Chinese promised that all Chinese, regardless 

of their political views, have the right to travel 
abroad. The only exceptions are those who are imprison- 
ed, have criminal proceedings pending against them, or 
have received court notices concerning civil cases. 

10. China has recently hosted human rights delegations from 

France. Australia, the United Kingdom and Germany for 
discussions on the subject of human rights. 

11. China has admitted some foreign observers to Tibet and to 

the main Lhasa prison. Diplomatic reports state that 
the Chinese government is providing funds for rebuild- 
ing Tibetan monasteries and that monks are now provided 
more leeway in their religious practices. 

12. The United States government has found no evidence to 




date of a Chinese policy designed to dilute the Tibetan 
popu 1 at 1 on . 

13. China now is a party to all of the leading nonprol 1 f er a- 

tlon agreements including the Nuclear Non-Prol i f erat i on 
Treaty <i992) and the Chemical Weapons Convention of 
1993. 

14. China officially banned the export of products produced 

by prison labor in October 1991. U.S. officials have 
been permitted to visit 3 suspect prisons and have 
standing requests to visit 5 others. Additionally, the 
Chinese government has reported back to the U.S. on 16 
alleged cases of prison labor. China has admitted to 
4 violations and maintains that the facilities have 
either stopped exporting or have removed prisoners 
from production lines. 

15. If MFN status were withdrawn, China would probably 

retaliate by erecting high barriers to U.S. exports. 
America's economic competitors are likely to take 
advantage and replace U.S. exports. 

16. Loss of MFN status would mean that American consumers 

would have to pay higher prices for Chinese imports 
such as toys, clothing and footwear. 

17. The extension of MFN would serve to promote reform in 

China. Open markets permit access to new ideas and 
higher standards of living. 

18. The withdraw of MFN status would create new hostilities 

between the U.S. and China. The United States cannot 
afford to alienate a nation like China which has a 
permanent seat and veto power in the United Nations 
Secur i ty Counc i 1 . 

China has done much to promote the interests of 
the United States recently. It allowed all of the UN 
Persian Gulf resolutions to pass. It has been instru- 
mental in arranging the Cambodian peace agreement. And, 
China has been instumental in reducing tensions on 
the Korean Peninsula. 



Update 

Treasury Secretary Lloyd Bentsen and U.S. Congressional 
officials returned from visits to Beijing in mid-January 
(1994) with news of three major agreements which had been 
reached with the Chinese government. The agreements were 
timed to stem U.S. warnings of the fact that a renewal of 
MFN status was in jeopardy unless certain conditions were 

met ' A textile agreement provides for U.S. inspections of 
Chinese factories suspected of making illegal shipments and 
allows the U.S. to cut import quotas if repeated violations 
occur. The agreement was a three-year renewal of a U.S.- 
China pact that had expired on December 31, 1993. 

Concerning jail exports, China and the U.S. reached an 
agreement to reopen Chinese prisons to American customs 
officers to insure that their factories are not making 
products for export into the United States. American law 
prohibits prison Imports. An earlier agreement on this same 
subject had fallen apart after only two American inspections. 

The final agreement will allow foreign banks to conduct 
business in the Chinese currency. 
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Lesson 4 



Role Play: 
Selecting a Site 

for the 
2004 Olympics. 
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CHOOSING AN OLYMPIC SITE 



In this lesson, students wi 1 1 assume the roles 
of national Olympic promotional committees and try 
to convince the International Olympic Committee to 
select their nation as the site for the Olympics in 
the year 2004. 

TITLE: Choosinq the Olympic Site: Is China Deserving? 

AUDIENCE: Junior and Senior High School Students 

TIME TO COMPLETE: 2-3 Class Periods 

RATIONALE/PURPOSE: On 23 September 1993. the International 
Olympic Committee took four rounds of voting before 
selecting Sydney, Australia as the site for the 2000 
Olympics. Anyone who visited China in the months 
preceding the vote, was manifestly aware of the PRC's 
intense desire to be selected as the site. 

Although the process Is supposed to be devoid of 
political considerations, in reality, a host of politi- 
cal concerns complicated the 1 obby i ng wh i ch surrounded 
the decision. This lesson provides students with an 
opportunity to consider the practical, economic, cul- 
tural and political issues which went into the 2000 
Olympic decision. 

GOAL: The goal of this lesson is to orovide students with 
a lively and thought provoking means by which they 
can compare and contrast the qualifications of 4 cities 
which are likely to compete for the 2004 Olympics. 
While improving their thinking and debating skills, it 
is hooed that students will learn more about the 
countries which they represent and the dynamics of 
international rivalry . 

To quote an article which appeared in Sports 
Illustrated the week before the IOC's decision was 
announced. "Beijing appears to have the inside track 
to host the Summer Olympics in 2000." It is hoped that 
students will develop a deeper understanding of the 
PRC as they investigate the reasons why Beijing lost 
in i ts bi d. 

PROCEDURES : 

1. Tell students that they are going to be assigned 

roles as members of national Olympic committees 
which have submitted bids to host the Summer 
Olympics in the year 2004. Their assignment is to 
prepare a proposal in which they highlight the 
reasons why their city should be selected as the 
host and the reasons why their competitors should 
not . 

Further explain to them that they will be 
asked to make public presentations of their pro- 
posals to a mock International Olympic Committee 
which, after hearing all of the proposals, will 
select the host for the games. 

2. Assign 4 groups of students to play the roles of 
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the Olympic Committees from China (Beijing), 
Germany (Berlin). Great Britain (Manchester), and 
Turkey (Istanbul). Sydney, Australia was the other 
major contender but since it has been awarded the 
Olympics in 2000. the decision may be made to ex- 
clude them from this role-play 

3. Brainstorm with your students. As them to think of 

a list of city/country attributes which would 
attract an event as sizeable as the Olympics. 
Then, ask them to think of a list of attributes 
which might prove unfavorable to the IOC select- 
ion committee. This information will provide the 
students with a springboard from which they will 
begi n thei r research . 

4. Students who are placed in the 4 city groups must 

research information regarding the attributes 
of their city/country which will attract votes 
from the IOC. If time permits, they should also 
seek to uncover information which may prove 
unfavorable to the other candidate cities. 

5. Assign .e group the responsibility of playing the 

role of the International Olympic Committee (IOC). 
The "IOC" group has responsibl i ty for researching 
how the IOC actually operates in its site select- 
ion function. At the conclusion of the 4 city 
presentations, they must vote on a site for the 
Olympics in the year 2004. 

TIPS FROM THE TEACHER: Encourage students to liven up 

their presentations with posters, maps, music etc. 
You may also encourage them to write to the embassies 
or the country that they are representing asking for 
information on the cities and their Olympic bid. 
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pr.vMPTrs ?nnnt Hnv the T.n.r. voted 



The chart be'iov; Illustrates the number of votes which 
each city received from the International Olympic Committee 
in its September 1993 decision to grant the 2000 01yr;plcs to 
the city of Sydney, Australia. The top five contenders were 
considered in the first round. The city receiving the least 
number of votes was eliminated In each round of voting. 
Notice that Beijing received more votes than any other city 
in the first round of voting. 



How the Vote Went 

Round-by-round voting: 1 
First round: Beijing. 32. Sydney. 30. 
Manchester, 1 1. Berlin. 9. Istanbul. 7_';> 
(eliminated). \ ( , 

Second round: Beijing. 37. Sydney. . t 
30. Manchester. 13. Berlin. 9 - c i 
(eliminated). ?«\ 
Third round: Beijing. 40. Sydney, ^ 
37. Manchester. 1 1 (eliminated). (One 
voter did not cast a ballot.) 
FourthjCpund: Sydney, 45. Beijing, 
• 43. (One voter did not cast a ballot.) 

SOURCF . A*tocm»a Pr»w 
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DOCUMENTS CONTAINED TN THIS SECTION 



I. REQUEST FOR ASYLUM IN THE UNITED STATES page £"] 

CAppl lcat Ion ) 



II. AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL'S "PERSECUTION OF page £7 

CHRISTIANS IN CHINA:" Appeal for 2hang 
Lezhl, Yan Pelzhl and Xu Zhihe 



III. BEIJING NORMAL UNIVERSITY LECTURE NOTES: page 60 
"BASIC POSITIONS AND PRACTICE OF CHINA 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS." 



IV. PRESIDENT BUSH'S EXECUTIVE ORDER 12711: page 6/ 

"Policy Impl ernent Ion With Respect to 
Nationals of the People's Republic of 
Ch i na . " 



V. U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION: page 6<3- 

Restoration of the Lawful Rights of 
the People's Republic of China In 
the United Nations." 25 April 1971 



VI. TRANSCRIPT OF PRESIDENT CARTER'S page £3 

STATEMENT ON NORMALIZATION OF 
RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 



VII. PRESIDENT BUSH'S "REPORT ON MFN STATUS page 
FOR CHINA. " May 29, 1991 . 



VIII. PRESIDENT CLINTON'S "REPORT TO CONGRESS page &7 
CONCERNING EXTENSION OF WAIVER AUTHORITY 
FOR THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
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U.S. Department of Justice 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 



OMB NO. 1115-0086 

Request for Asykm In The United States 



INSTRUCTIONS 

REAP ALL INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY BEFORE COMPLETING THIS FORM 



1. Geaeral: 

Use typewriter or print legibly in block letters with 
ballpoint pen. 

DO NOT LEAVE ANY QUESTIONS UNAN- 
SWERED. Where appropriate insert "none" or "not 
applicable*'. If you need more space to fully answer 
any question, use a separate sheet of paper this size and 
identify each answer with the number of the corre- 
sponding question. One form may include an entire 
family (husband, wife, and children if they are also 
applying for asylum) except children over age 21 or 
married, who must file a separate form. 

Each applicant age 14 or older must complete the 
Biographic Information Form G-325A and Finger- 
print Chart FD-258. 

2. SUBMISSION OF FORM: 

Be sure to sign, mail or take this form to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service having jurisdiction 
over your place of residence. 

3. FINGERPRINTS: 

Fingerprint cards with instructions for their comple- 
tion are available at the office of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service where you intend to file your 
application. You may have your fingerprints recorded 
on Form FD-2S8 at an office of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, other -Law Enforcement Of- 
fices. Immigration and Naturalization Service Out- 
reach Centers, Charitable and Voluntary Agencies. 
The card must be signed by you in the presence of the 
individual taking your pnnts, who must then sign his 
name and enter the date in the spaces provided It is 
important to furnish all the information called for on 
the card. 

4. PASSPORT INFORMATION: 

You will be notified to appear for an interview with an 
Immigration Officer within 45 days after your form is 
received. You must bring your passport with you to 
this interview. If other members of your family are 
included in your form, they must also appear for the 
interview and bring their passports 



An immigration officer will interview you regarding 
asylum and make an evaluation of the propriety of the 
claim. 

You may remain in the United States until a final 
decision is made on your case (or you are notified 
otherwise by this Service). 

5. UNITED NATIONS: 

You may, if you wish, forward a copy of your form 
and other supporting documents to the: Regional Rep- 
resentative of the United Nations, High Commissioner 
for Refugees, United Nations, 1718 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Suite 200, Washington, D C. 20009 

6. SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS: 

Background materials, such as newspaper articles, affi- 
davits of witnesses or experts, periodicals, journals, 
books, photographs, official documents, your own 
statements, etc., must include explanations from you of 
their relevance to your personal cmse and situation. 
Give full citation of your sources, dates, pages, etc. 

The burden of proof is upon you to establish that you 
have a wellfounded fear of persecution on account of 
your race, religion, nationality, membership in a partic- 
ular social group or political opinion, and for this 
reason you are unwilling or unable to return to your 
country of last residence. To persecute is defined as: 
*'to pursue; to harass in a manner designed to injure, 
grieve or afflict; to oppress; specifically, to cause to 
suffer or put to death because of belief*. 

Answer all questions on this form as to "when", 
"where", "how", "who", and "why" relating to your 
claim of persecution. 

Atuch as many sheets and explanations as necessary to 
fully explain the basis of your claim. 

7. TRANSLATION: 

Any document in a foreign language must be accompa- 
nied by a translation in English. The translator must 
certify that he or she is competent to translate and that 
the translation is accurate. 
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(Tear off thu inttructton sheet before lubmitting application) 
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& WORK AUTHORIZATION: 

You may request permission to work while 
your asylum form is pending, submit a written 
statement with this form explaining your 
reasons and include the original Form 1-94, 
ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE RECORD of each 
person seeking work. 

Generally, work authorization, if granted, will 
be valid during the pendency of the form. 

9- PENALTY: 

Title 18, United States Code, section 1546, 
provides,"Whoever knowingly makes under 
oath any false statement with respect to a 
material fact in any application, affidavit, or 
other document required by the immigration 
laws or regulations prescribed thereunder, 
or knowingly presents any such application, 
affidavit or other document containing any 

such false statement, shall be fined not more 
than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than 

5 years or both." 



10. REPORTING BURDEN: 

Public reporting burden for this collection of 
information is estimated to average 1 hour 
per response, including the time for reviewing 
instructions, searching existing data sources, 
gathering and maintaining the data needed, 
and completing and reviewing the collection 
of information. Send comments regarding 
this burden estimate or any other aspect of this 
collection of information, including suggestions 
for reducing this burden to: U.S. Department of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(Room 2011), Washington, DC 20536; and to 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
Paperwork Reduction Project: OMB No. 1115- 
0086, Washington, DC 20503. 
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UJS. Dtffttrtattat of Justice 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 



OMB No 1113-00* 



REQUEST FOR ASYLUM IN THE UNITED STATES 



INS Office 



Datr 



Family Name 


First 


Middle Name 




J \ number (if am 


»r k noun I 




All other names used at any time (include maiden name if married) 


< Se* 
= Male 
ZZ Female 


4 Marital statu* 
~ Single ~ 
ZZ Married — 


Dt\ orced 
V» idowed 


1 was born (Month) 


<Da>) (>eiri 


in (To* n or Cn> » 


(State or Pros mce) 


<Countr\ i 




Naiwnaluy — al birth 


At present 


Other nationalities 



5 If stateless, how did you become sta teles*' 1 



6 


Ethnic group 


7 Religion 


8 Languages 


spoken 






9 


Address in United Slates (lr 
(Number and street) 


i care of. C/O. if appropriate) 
(Apt No I (City or town) 




(State) 


(Zip Code) 


10 Telephone number 
(include *rea codei 


II 


Address abroad prior to coming to the United States 
(Number and street) (Ctivl 


(Province) 




(Country) 





12 M> lasi arrival in the L* S occurred on (Mo'Day/Yr) 



An r Visiior ~ Student ~ Stowauas Crewman 
ZZ Other (Specify) 



At the port of tCits/State) 



Means of arrival (Name of vessel or airline and flight number, etc 1 



I Zl wa< ZZ was not inspected 



Date aui honied sia> expires (Mo/Da\'Yn 



13 nonimmigrant visa number is . 

(If none, state "none*') 



_. it was issued by the t* S Consul on. 



<Mn,Das Yrl 



<Cit>. Counts i 



U Name and location of schools attended 



Type of school 



From 
Mo^r 



To 
Mo'Yr 



Hither grade 
completed 



Title of degree nr 
cert i fie j i ton 



15 WKit specific skills do you have* 1 



16 Social Securus No 
(if any) 



P Name of husband or wife (wife's maiden name) 



IB My husband or wife resides ZZ with me Z: apart from me (if apart, e&plain why) 



Address (Apt No > 



(No and street) (Town or city) 



(Province or state) 



(Country » 



Form 1-589 (Rev. 12-2-88)N 



(OVER) 



'eric 



atct ivto 


TRANS IN 


»CT O T«ANS 

OLT 













3f2 



P«* 



/ 



lt.lf tottaUAM] 



,^ vn ^ M hr<irtaT:YiiCN«<Uiit.^i«iiri 



tt.Ui^iUlii aaaaaa ■ fan a ft « 



far aayfaaaT - Y«a 2 No <If ml avpfafa wky\ 



11 Uatk UA ar* cfcMraa iaek»dad « yaw 



far aayfaaaT GY«DN4tI/iA aaaima wkyt 



tt I k«vw mi or daufbtara at faUff»K tCaaaafata oil < 



i at %m aaca aoa ar 



djaigftftar. It wit* ya» MU "wtt* aw" fa 



faat .u \ i ■■ atfaaain iw ettyW i 



Sex 



Pfaacrf farth 



Data of fart* 



Now khrwf at 



. ftafauvaa a U S- Mfar tfam I— *f I Udy 



24. Otbar rafatm wfc© ara raftajaar. but mimm taa Ul 

Nai 



<Uy 



U Liat all cnivW or tffaabty fajcuuwrU 



M t> ii — | | nil in rafufw co»vaat*aa tn** teemamt or 



i«yp» 



In i iif CDUAtr? «r 
autaonty 



Data of 



Caat 



M Way did jrou obtaai a U.S. «aa? 



27 If you did aot apaJy far a US viae acpfaui way aat? 



U Daia of dapartura from your oattatry 
(Mo'Day'Yrl 



of a a bomaM ty 
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» Was aut p a raMaaw a raqurad u> taa*a yoav 
- Yaa r No III aai. aapfaia »nyl 



ammxrr Z Yaa Z Na (If aa. did yan aauta ant | 
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30. An you oautlad to ratura to eouatry of muM of )W aoaopon 



Ym ~ No TrtvW donuoool I V« ~ No Or oUv oucumoM .' Yot Noilf ooc «oi*in «hyi 



31 



What do you thmk would hipf to you if you roturaod? (Eapiaial 



32. Whoa you Ml your bow eouatry, w eouatry did you imumd to fo 1 



33. Would you room to your aooai eouotry? C Yot C No (ExpJous) 



34 Ha%u you or toy nombor of your imo»diato family tvor faolooaod to aoy ort«u*auon in your hoi 
. (If BOC txpltm) 



h eouatry* 3 Yot 3 No (II yot, provido tbt fouowuor taionoatioR rtituof to ouch 
that, if aoy. woro your oftioal duutt or roopaooibiliHOK. had trt you tutt oo actn* 



j4, Htvo you u**o uy tcuot that you bturvt will moult ib p«rotcuU» m you* boat eouotry? DYoi C No (If yoa. tajiUuu 



34. Htvo you r*or 
tod Lb* 



Z ooiauiod - latorrotoud - canwtod tod 
dun, loeauoo. duratioo of tbt dot— m od or 
j iij 1 1 of pvioj who could vohfy thoot 



MMtod * ia*nooaod io ooy eouatry? C V« C No (If yot, oaoofy for toch laotaoct: irh« oocurrod 
for too dotoatiea or eotmcuoo, what formal cbarfot wort piaeod Ofaiaat you, roaooa for tao 



ttiTr-ii — Attach aoniwtati rofomac to taota laiiaaaU. if oayl. 



37. If you boot your data* for atytum oo curroat 



pp ^^i^^ is your couatry . da that* coodiooat affort yo 



,tkaataorootof Uatoauavy tpopulatua? 2 Yot Z No (If yoa. aawja ja j 



^fmadv cvor bton ouou*Mod by tao tuOwnbot of your bona oou-try wuairy of aatioaality CYat Z No If ym. oat it niotrottaw 
mH wfc*t wu hia/har aoatuoa ia tao fovoraniouL roaooa why tat lanoaat oacwxrta. tatott too aoarwoaoi ■ fo" 



36 Htvt you. or aay aambtr of your n 

al ~ Mart ~ Raticon Z Nauoaaaty 

, Mi «WcwUd ~nty l>— mfi Atuek tea— u 



, tt .,^,j ln ^ 1 a«l»t)^-tr.MilJ«l~^»">y<^ :Y« ZNotU y«. ute.ufy -ch country. I-«U> 



40. Way dtd you eoauauo trtvtliac to ch* U S ? 
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42 


Have you been recognised it a refugee by * not her country or by the United Nation* High Comwa*#o*er for Aeftigc*t' C Yet CD No (If yea, where and when) 


43 


Are you registered with a conwlate or any other authority of your home country abroad** a Yet— Give detail* a No— Eaplain why not 


44 


H there any additional information not covered by the above questioni 1 (If ye*, eaplain) 


4? 


, . . . f - i , l mt iWm +Ks\. » mttM ail u a / a nmn<fivifif rfrvufTt*m\ xte t 1 and cofttct to the bctt of ftiv knowledce and belief 

Under penalties of periufv. 1 declare tnat tne aoosc ana an accompansing outurrrcni> ir«^ wucvi w < ■ >«. vyi "*7 • 




t Signature of Applicant! (Date) 



( interviewing Officer) 
ACTION BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER 



(Adjudicating Officer I 
Adt«ors opinion requested ^ 



(Date of Inters iewi 
ZZ GRANTED CJ DENIED 



(Date) 



(Daio 



amnesty international 



Persecution of Christians in China 

Appeal for 
Zhang Lezhi, Yan Peizhi and Xu Zhihe 

JUNE 1993 Al INDEX: ASA 17/23/93 

DJSTR: SC/CO/GR 

According to information recently received by Amnesty International, eight Christians 
arrested last September in Shandong province, east China, were ill-treated in detention 
and three of them sentenced to terms of three years" imprisonment for their involvement 
in peaceful religious activities. One of them. 
Zhang Lezhi. was reportedly chained in a 
painful position continuous!) for three months, 
with his hands and feet tied together. 

The eight Christians, most of them farmers, 
were members of a local group of the New 
Testament Church, a Protestant congregation 
which has been banned by authorities in 
various areas in China. The\ were arrested on 
8 and 9 September 1 9^2 in several villages of 
Shouguang count\ . located some 200 
kilometres eas; of Jinan, the provincial capital 
of Shandong. 

Seven of those detained have been identified. 
The\ were: Zhang Lezhi. a 32 year-old tradesman: Yan Peizhi. a 35 year-old farmer, 
and his wife. Zheng Yulian. aged 23. Xu Zhihe. a 50 year -old farmer, and his wife. 
Guo Ruipmg: Zhu Zizheng. aged 30. and Hu Jinting. aged 38. both of them farmers. 

According to a detailed report received b> Amnesty International. Zhang Lezhi was 
arrested in the evening of 8 September in Nine Lanes village. Shouguang county, after 
a plainclothes policeman led him aua\ from his market stall under the pretext of 
discussing a business matter. He was bundled into a jeep in which other police officers 
were waning, handcuffed and taken to a local police station. The following da> . the 
other Christians uere arrested in \anous places and taken to the police station at Beiluo. 
Shouguang countv On !0 Septemoer. Zhang Lezhi and the seven other detainees were 
transferred to the Shouguang Cit\ Detention Centre. 
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They were accused of engaging in "illegal" religious activities and of "restoring and 
expanding" the New Testament Church. Three of them had previously been detained or 
imprisoned for preaching: Zhang Lezhi for two years and Yan Peizhi and Xu Zhihe'each 
for tuo months. Their homes were searched by police and private belongings 
confiscated . including Bibles, religious publications, personal letters and cassette tapes 
and recorders. 

The eight Christians were reportedly beaten in detention and ill-treated in other ways. 
According to the report, shortly after his arrest. Zhang Lezhi protested that he was 
innocent and was assaulted by two police officers with an electric baton. After he was 
beaten, his legs were manacled with fetters weighing nine kilograms. His hands were 
also handcuffed and the handcuffs and fetters were tied together with a short chain so 
that Zhang Lezhi h3C to bend at a 180 degree angle. The beatings reportedly continued 
while he was thus chained and an additional fetter was later added to his legs, bringing 
the total weight to 13 kilograms. According to the report, he was chained in this painful 
position day and night for three months without the chains ever being removed, even for 
sleeping or eating. When the weather became cold, he reportedly requested permission 
to have the chains removed so as to put on additional clothes, but this was also denied. 

Another of the detainees. Zhu Zizheng. was reportedly forced to sit for a whole day on 
a so-called "security chair" (anquan yi) which had spikes on the sides. This chair is 
reportedly used at the detention centre for punishing inmates and any movement on the 
chair causes severe pain. Zhu Zizheng was reportedly beaten while he was sitting on the 
chair and had food forced into his mouth. 

Five of the detainees were held without charge for periods varying from one to three 
months and then released. The three others. Zhang Lezhi. Yan Peizhi and Xu Zhihe. 
were tried in December 1992 by Shouguang county court and sentenced each to three 
years of "reform through Iabour\ The exact charges against them are not known. 

Thev were sent to cam out their sentences at the Chang Le "Re-education Through 
Labour" camp, in Chang Le count\ . some 40 kilometres south of Shouguang. There. 
the\ have reported l\ been abused b> common criminal prisoners and assigned to carry 
out the dirtiest and most exhausting jobs. 

Amnesty International has no further details about the trial of the three Christians, but 
it is concerned that tne\ are reported to be jaiied for their involvement in peaceful 
religious activities. It 15 also concerned about the allegations that they and the other 
Christians detained were subjected to torture and ill-treatment in police custody. 
Amnest\ International is calling on the Chinese authorities to launch a public and 
impartial investigation into the allegations and to take all appropriate measures to ensure 
the victims' safety . 

Mam other incidents of harassment, arrest and ill-treatment of Christians have been 
reported in various provinces during the past year. For further information about such 
incidents, see Amnesn International's reports. China: Update on Torture (ASA 
|7'I2 93. March I** 0 ?). China: Gross Violations of Human Rights Continue (WeekK 
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Update of 27 May 1993. ASA 17/WU 05/93). and Urgent Aaion 149/93 PRC: Lai 
Manping and other Christians (ASA 17/18/93. 10 May 1993). 



Please send telexes/express or ainnoil letters either in English or in your own language; 

♦ Expressing concern that Zhang Lezhi, Van Peizhi and Xu Zhihe, three 
Christians from Shouguang county in Shandong province, are reported to 
have been sentenced in December 1992 to three years 9 imprisonment Tor their 
involvement in peaceful religious activities. Urge that they be released 
unconditionally if they have not been charged with recognizably criminal 
offences in accordance with international human rights standards; 

♦ Expressing concern that the three men and five other Christians are reported 
to have been severely ill-treated in police custody after their arrest in 
Shouguang county in September 1992. Urge the authorities to launch without 
delay an impartial investigation into the allegations, the result of which should 
be made public, and to take all appropriate measures to ensure the safety of 
the alleged victims against any reprisals or ill-treatment in detention. 

Please send appeals to: 

Minister of Justice of the People's R epublic of China 

XIAO Yang Buzhang Telexes: 210070 FMPRC CN or 22478 MFERT CN 

Sifabu (Please forward to Xiao Yang Buzhang) 

Xiaguangli Faxes: - 861 467 7351 

Beijingshi 100016 Telegram: Justice Minister Xiao Yang, Beijing, China 

People's Republic of China Salutation: Your Excellency 

Procurator-General of the Supreme People's Procurators of the PRC 
ZHANG Siqing Jianehazhang 

Zuigao Renmm Jianchayuan Telexes: 210070 FMPRC CN or 22478 MFERT CN 
147 Beiheyan Dajie (Please forward to Zhang Siqing Jjanchazhang) 

Donganmen Faxes: - 861 512 665S ext. 1053 

DongChengqu Telegram: IVocurator .General Zhang SSqin*. Beijing. Chim 

Beijingshi 100726 Salutation: Dear Procurator-General 

People's Republic of China 

Governor of the Shandong Provincial People's Government 
ZHAO Zhihao Shengzhang 
Shandongsheng Renmin Zheng fu 

193 Jinger Lu Telegram: Coxernor Zhao Zhihao, Jinan, 

Jinanshi Shandong province, China 

Shandongsheng 

People's Republic of China 



kkywords: religious grolps protestants torture ill-treatment 
restraints detection without trial detention' for re- education 
farmers traders women police religious intolerance release 
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The information presented below is a duplicate copy of 
the handout given to the 1993 Fulbright-Hays Summer Seminar 
participants at our lecture on Chinas Human Rights policy. 
The handout was intended as an outline for the lecture. 
The lecture was given by the Vice-President of Beijing 
Normal University at BNU in July of 1993, 



BASIC POSITIONS AND PRACTICE OF CHINA 

ON 

HUMAN RIGHTS ISSUES 

The development of human rights status is restricted by 
the history, society, economy and culture in different 
countries and is a process of historical development. The 
Chinese people, based on their own history, national 
conditions and long-term practic, have formed their own 
viewpoints and policies towards human rights issues. 

1. The right to subsistence is the foremost human right the 
Chinese people long fight for [sic]. 

2. The Chinese people have gained extensive political 
rights. National People's Congress is the fundamental 
political system of China. The Chinese Communist Party Is 
the ruling party of socialist China. China has been 
attaching great importance to the construction of democracy. 

3. The Chinese people enjoy economic, cultural, and social 
rights. China has eradicated the system of exploitation. 
Cultural, educational enterprises and health care has been 
developing very fast. Women's rights have been guaranteed. 

4. China attaches importance to the guarantee of human 
rights in Judicial work. Citizens are equal before the law. 
China has a very low crime rate. Humanitarian and scientific 
administration are carried out in Chinese prisons and 

ref ormator i es. 

5. China is a united country with many nationalities. All 
nationalities enjoy equal rights. 

China is an ancient and young country. A long time 
work of the government of China is to continuously enhance 
the development of human rights and try to meet the targets 
required by socialism. 
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txecadve Order ITU of Apd! 11, 1999 

Policy implamanutioB With Rasped to Natkmab of tto 
Utopia's Republic of China 

55 FJL 13897 

}y tht authority vetted in ax as President by tba Conititudon and lawa of the 
Jnitad Stataa of America, tba Attorney General and tba Secretary of State era 
lareby ordered to exercise their authority, including that undar tha Immifre- 
ion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101=1687), aa follow* 

Section L Tha Attomay General la directed to taka any atepe nacaaaery to 
iaftr until January t 1904, tha anfbrcad deperture of all nattonala of ma 
tople'a Rapubllc of Qdna (PRC) and thalr dependeate who wan tothe 
United SutM on or after June 5. 1009, up to and Including, the data of this order 
[hereinafter "such PRC netienala"). 

r The Secretary of State and tha Attomay General are directed to take 
ill atapa naeaaaary with reaped to auch PRC aationala (a) to ware* ferooah 
January I ISM. the requirement of a valid paaaport and (b) to process and 
provide naeaaaary documents, both within tha United Stataa and at OS. 
oonaulataa overseas, to facilitate travel acroea the bordera of other nations 
and reentry into the United Stataa in the tame ate toe auch PRC nationals had 
upon departure. 

Sac S. The Secretary of State and the Attorney General are directed to 
provide the following protections: **T 

(e) irrevocable waiver of the J-yeer home country residence lequuuueuf that 
nay be exorcised until January 1. 1994. for each PRC aationala: 

(b) Hiaintanance of lawful stataa for parpoaea of adjustment of ftotaaar 
duns* of nonunmifrant atatua for auch PRC nationals who were in lawful 
status at any time on or after June ft. 1988, up to and tnrhnfim the date of tme 
order: 

f 

(c) authorization for aaploymant of such PRC nationals tfcron|h January t 



(d) Dottoft of aspiration of nociflunifrant status (if applicable) rathar than tba 
butitntioa of daportatton ptocssdinfa. and axplanatinn of options available 
for soch PRC nationals aliftbl* for dafaml of mfofcad dspartara wbosa 
no n . miu l ymn t stataa has aaqrfrsd 

lac 4 Tha Sacrataiy of Ststa and tba Attcrosy Ganaral m dtrsctad to 
pnwida far anhancad conaidaration tmdsr tba tani|ratioo la ws for todWd- 
■als from any country wfao axpms a foar of paraacotion open titan to their 
ooaatry rtktsd to that country's policy of forcad abortion or coarcad stafiUaa- 
ttooa as implamantad by tba Attornay Ganaral's rtfulatioo afisctiva January 

■ae. fi. Tha Attomay Ganaral Is dixacted to sniurs that tha Imnrifration and 
l^taraliiatioa Barries finalixse and makaa public its position on tha iaaaa of 
kilning for individuals in M visa statu and on tba iasna of ratnatatamant 

into lawful aontmmiyamt stataa of aacb PRC nationals who have withdrawn 

-thai? ap pl i ca tions for asylum. 

Sec t The Departments of Justice and Stata are dlractad to consider other 
atapa to eeeist auch PRC nattonala in their afforta to utilize the protections that 
I have extended pursuant to this order. 

Sec 7. This order shall be effective immedieuiy. 
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2751 (XXVI), KwUrftlf** .( tk« UWd rifk* W 
Ike P^pie't Repafelte ef Cftiaa an th* Umilmd 
Netie** 

TAe Gen/nd Assembly, 

RtcoUiHi the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

Considering that toe restoration of the lawful rights 
of the People*! Republic of Chios it essential both for 
the protection of the Charter of the United Nation* 
and for the cause that the United Nations bum nam 
under the Charter, 

Reco$nltin$ that the representative* of the Govern- 
ment of the People*! Republic of China ira the only 
lawful representative! of China to the United Nations 
and that the People*! Republic of Chins li one of das 
Ave permenem members of the Security Council, 

Decides to restore alt its right! to the People*! Re- 
public of China and to recocuas the reprasentstivas 
of itt Government as the only tscltJmsts represents- 
tlves of Chins to the United Niflons, sod to expel 
forthwith the representstlve* of Chisng Kel-iSek from 
the piece which they unJiwfuBy occupy at the United 
Nstion* and la ail the organization* related to It. 



1976th pktmy meeitm, 
23 October 1971. 
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PRESIDENT CARTER'S STATEMENT ON NORMALIZATION OF RELATIONS WITH CHINA 



/roffoum? is the transcript of Presi- 
dent Carter's statement in Washington 
0 n normu.it:ini* relations With China, as 
recorded by The Sew York Times 
thro"?.* c ' ,c fo^tltucs of AUCNtws: ' 

Good evemnr*. I would like to read a 
joint communique which is being 
jimuliancroubJy issued tn Peking at this 
very mv™* 1 " 1 °y lhc leaders ot ine Peo- 
ple's tfcpuuJiC of China: 

•'A Joint Communique on the Estab- 
lishment" of Diplomatic Relations Be. 
t*rcnthe United States oi America and 
:r*c Pvop!c'5 Kcpublic of China. Jan. 1, 

••The United States of America and 
inc People's Republic of China have 
jr. reed to recop.nuc each other and to 
establish diplomatic relations as of 
jan.l.lUTO. 

••the Ur.:icd States reccrnizcs the 
Onwrnment of inc Pome's Republic 
oi C?.:nn as the jnie Icsnl Government 
of C<::u. Within this context the people 
of United States til maintain cuU 
jural, commercial and other unofficial 
rtintjorts vntn the people of Taiwan. 

"The United States of America and 
tr.c People's Uepubnc of China reaf. 
firm the principles a creed cn by the 
(*osi'JCS m tr.c Shansnai Communique 
rf ;w.d emphasize once 33am that 
bo\i\ ::des wi*h tn n*d»icc tr.e danger of 
international rnilitarv confUct. Neither 
t.^ouid -.ee* Mei*,cmony — mat is the 
luminance of one nation over ethers — 
:n tl:c Asia- Pacific region or in any 
othvf rermn ul :he wcrld and each is op- 
posed to cf.'cru by any other country or 
rnv.:r> of count res to estacJjsh such 
hery^uriy. 

•r>nncr prepared tn nr-stia:c on 
l/.r..iif of any other third party or to 
ei.icr into agreements or :ir.r:crstand« 
>n-i wim the other oircctcc at oilier 

'Vr Government nf the United 
C:v.es of America acknowledges the 
Cuncsc position that there is but one 
Ch:n i r.nU Taiwan is part of China. 

"!:j:h hclicvc that normalization of 
^'►American rotations is not onlv in 
ii* in'erc-.! uf the Climeje and Amen* 
ran ;** , p:r tnjt al**.n conti ;butes io the 
c-.u'.i'ni price in A'.in nr.d :n ihc world. 

% *Tt e L'tntetl States of America and 
i.V: I Spiv's Republic of China will ex- 
c:.jn*te ambassadors .-md establish em- 
bjis.cs on MarcM, 1U;3." 



Yesterday, our country and the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China reached this 
final historic agreement. On Jan. i, 
1979. a little more than two weeks from 
, now, our two Governments will imple- 
ment full normalization of diplomatic 
relations. 

As a nation of gifted people who com- 
prise about one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation of the Earth, China plays, al- 
eady, an important role in world af- 
fairs — a role that can only grow more 
important in the years ahead. 

We do not undertake this important 
step for transient tactical or expedient 
reasons. In recognizing the People's 
Republic of China — that it is a single 
Government of China, we're recogniz- 
• im; simple reality. But far more is in- 
volved m this decision than just the 
recognition of a fact. 

•ton* History of Friendship' 

Before the estrangement of recent 
decades, the American and the Chinese 
people had a long history of friendship. 
We've already begun to rebuild some of 
the previous ties. 

Now our rapidly expanding relation- 
ship requires a kind of structure that 
only full diplomatic relations will make 
possible. 

The change that Pm announcing to- 
nig.nt will be of °rcat long-term benefit 
to the peoples of both our country and 
China and I believe for all the peoples 
of the world. ■ 

' Normalization and expanded com. 
merctal and cultural relations that it 
will bring will contribute to the well- 
being of our nation to our own national 
interest. And it will also ennance the 
stability of Asia. 

These more positive rc!at:ons with 
China can bcneficiallv affect the world 
in which wo hvc and the world in winch 
our children will live. 

Special. V.cssncc to Taiwan 
We have already bc^un to inform our 
ail.es and otiicr nations .ind the mem- . 
bers of the Concrcss of the details of* 
our intended action, but I wish also to- 
nirht to convey a social message to 
the people of Taiwan. 

1 have .-ill cad v cuintnumcntetf with 
the leaders in Taiwan, with whom the 
American jv^onlo have h:td. and wii; 
have, extensive* close and friendly 
relations. Tins is important between 
our two peoples. As the Untted States 



asserted in the Shanghai Communique 
of IS72, issued on President Nixon's his- 
toric visit, we will continue to have an 
interest in the peaceful resolution of the 
Taiwan issue. *% % > -» 

I have paid special attention to insur- 
ing that normalization of relations be- 
tween our country and the People's Re- 
public will not jeopardize the well- 
being of the people of Taiwan. 
Broad Ties With Taiwan Pledged 

• The people of our country will main- 
tain our current commercial, cultural. 

. trade and other relations with Taiwan • 
througn nongovernmental means. 
Many other countries of the world are • 
already successfully doing this. 

These decisions and these actions 
open a new and important chapter in 
our country's history and also in world 

• affairs. To strengthen and to expedite 
the benefits of this new relationship be- 
tween China and the United States. I 
am pleased to announce that Vice Pre- 
mier Teng has accepted my invitation 
and will visit Washington at the end of 
January. His visit will give our Govern- 
ments the opportunity to consult with 
each other on global issues and to begtn 
working together to enhance the cause 
of world peace. 

Negotiations Begun by Nixon ' 
These events arc the final result of 
long and serious negotiations be^un by 
President Nixon in 1972 and continued 
under the leadership of President Ford. 
The results bear witness to the stcadv, 
determined, bipartisan effort of our 
own country to build a world in which 
pence will be the goal and the rcsponsi- 
btlityof all nations. 

The normalization of relations be- 
tween the United States and China has 
no ot her purpose than the advancement 
of peace, it is in this spint . at this sea- 
son of pence, that 1 take special pride in 
sharing this £ood news with you to- 
nicht. 
Thank you very much. 
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enhance their ability to realize their 
essential national security objectives, 

4. The resulting sense of equal 
security amongst the members of the 
Alliance, regardless of differences in 
their circumstances or in their national 
military capabilities relative to each 
other, contributes to overall stability 
within Europe and thus to the creation 
of conditions conducive to increased 
cooperation both among Alliance 
members and with others. It is on this 
basis that members of the Alliance, 
together with other nations, are able to 
pursue the development of cooperative 
structures of security for a Europe 
whole and free. 

The Fundamental Tasks 
Of the Alliance 

5. The means by which the Alliance 
pursues its security policy to preserve 
the peace will continue to include the 
maintenance of a military capability 
sufficient to prevent war and to pro- 
vide for effective defence; an overall 
capability to manage successfully crises 
affecting the security of its members; 
and the pursuit of political efforts 
favouring dialogue with other nations 
and the active search for a cooperative 
approach to European security, 
including in the field of arms control 
and disarmament. 

6. To achieve its essential purpose, 
the Alliance performs the following 
fundamental security tasks: 

I. To provide one of the indis- 
pensable foundations for a stable 
security environment in Europe, based 
on the growth of democratic institu- 
tions and commitment to the peaceful 
resolution of disputes, in which no 
country would be able to intimidate or 
coerce any European nation or impose 
hegemony through the threat or use of 
force. 

II. To serve, as provided for in 
Article IV of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, as a transatlantic forum for 
Allied consultations on any issues that 
affect their vital interests, including 
possible developments posing risks for 
members* security, and for appropriate 
coordination of their efforts in fields of 
common concern. 

III. To deter and defend against 
any threat of aggression against the 
territory of any NATO member state. 



President's Report on 
MFN Status fc r China 



Following is the text of the President's 
Report to Congress Concerning 
Extension of Waiver Authority for the 
People's Republic of China, released 
by the White House, May 29, 1991. 

Pursuant to Subsection 402 (d) (1) of 
the Trade Act of 1974 (hereinafter •'the 
Act"), having determined that further 
extension of the waiver authority 
granted by Subsection 402 (c) of the 
Act for twelve months will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of Section 
402, 1 have today determined that 
continuation of the waiver currently 
applicable to China will also substan- 
tially promote the objectives of Section 
402 of the Act My determination [No. 
91-36] is attached and is incorporated 
herein. 

Freedom of Emigration 
Determination 

China's relatively free emigration 
policies have continued during the past 
twelve months. In FY 1990, 16.751 US 
immigrant visas were issued in China 
The US numerical limitation for 
immigrants from China was fully met. 
The principal restraint on increased 
emigration continues to be the capacity 
and willingness of other nations to 
absorb Chinese immigrants, not 
Chinese policy. After considering all 
the relevant information, I have 



concluded that continuing the MFN 
waiver will preserve the gains already 
achieved on freedom of emigration and 
encourage further progrew. 

Chinas* Foreign Travol Policies 

China continues to adhere to a rela- 
tively open foreign travel policy. 
According to Chinese officials, issuance 
of passports for private travel has 
increased more than threefold since 
1986. US diplomatic posts in China 
issued 60,687 non-immigrant visas in 
FY 1990. In FY 1990, 33,800 visas 
were issued worldwide to student and 
tourists from China, * 19 percent 
increase over FY 1989 and an 84 
percent increase over FY 1988. 

Chinese officials report that several 
thousand students have returned from 
overseas for visits after June 1989 and 
have been allowed to depart again 
under expedited procedures. We 
cannot verify these figures, but we are 
not aware of any cases in which 
Chinese living in the US who returned 
to China for visits after June 1989 were 
prevented from leaving again. 

Foreign travel officially sponsored 
by the Chinese Government, mainly 
involving businessmen and state* 
sponsored scholars, continued to 
decline in FY 1990, this reflects the 
effects of economic austerity measures 
and, in the case of scholars, concern 



IV. To preserve the strategic 
balance within Europe. 

7. Other European institutions 
such as the EC, WEU and CSCE also 
have roles to play, in accordance with 
their respective responsibilities and 
purposes, in these fields. The creation 
of a European identity in security and 
defence will underline the prepared- 
ness of the Europeans to take a greater 
share of responsibility for their secu- 
rity and will help to reinforce 
transatlantic solidarity. However the 
extent of its membership and of its 
capabilities gives NATO a particular 



position in that it can perform all four 
core security functions. NATO is the 
essential forum for consultation among 
the Allies and the forum for agreement 
on policies bearing on the security and 
defence commitments of its members 
under the Washington Treaty. 

In defining the core functions of the 
Alliance in the terms set out above, 
member states confirm that the scope 
of the Alliance as well as their rights 
and obligations as provided for in 
the Washington Treaty remain 
unchanged. ■ 
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about extended deUyi in their return 
to Chin* In February 1990, China 
issued a new directive requiring recent 
college graduates and fairth-year 
undergraduates to work for five years 
before applying for overseas study, 
with some exceptions. The directive 
most likely has forced some students to 
defer their plana for overseas study, 
but its full impact is unclear since 
student visa applications and issuances 
continue to increase. We are aware of a 
small number of individuals who have 
had difficulty in obtaining permission to 
travel abroad, apparently because of 
the political activities of their relatives 
in the US. We have discussed these 
cases with Chinese authorities, who 
have indicated a willingness to address 
the issue. 

Overall Human Bights Climate 

In addition to the emigration consider- 
ations of Section 402. we are continuing 
to monitor closely the overall human 
rights climate in China and press our 
concerns vigorously at all levels of the 
Chinese Government. Beijing has 
taken a number of steps on human 
rights issues that we have urged since 
June 1989. No part of China is now 
subject to martial law. The vast 
majority of those detained in the wake 
of the 1989 demonstrations have been 
released. Over 1,000 prisoners were 
released since the beginning of 1990. 
Prominent dissident Fang Lizhi and his 
family were permitted to leave China 
in June 1990, and most relatives of 
Chinese citizens in the US who sought 
to join them have been allowed to do so. 
Chinese diplomats have ceased threat- 
ening Chinese students residing in the 
US. Authorities in Tibet have avoided 
violence in quelling demonstrations 
since March 1989. Foreign officials and 
journalists are again able to visit the 
region, and even to tour the main 
prison in Lhasa. 

Beijing hosted an unprecedented 
visit by Assistant Secretary [of State 
for Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs Richard] Schifter in December 
1990. The Chinese have agreed to 
receive additional human rights 
delegations from the Congress, Austra- 
lia and France later this year. The 



Owm 

Schifter visit inaugurated a more 
formal human rights dialogue than we 
have ever had with China. In recent 
weeks, Chinese officials have begun to 
respond to some of our key questions 
on the status of cases against the 
detainees, the judicial process, religious 
repression and family planning. They 
have also provided assurances that 
China's prohibition on prison exports 
would be enforced, and that no special 
restrictions would be placed on people 
wishing to join dissident relatives 
abroad. 

I nonetheless still have serious 
concerns about the human rights 
situation in China. According to official 
Chinese figures, 813 persons have been 
convicted by courts in Beijing on 
charges stemming from the 1989 
protests, including 26 so far this year. 
Most were charged with crimes against 
persons or property but nearly 100 of 
these were tried for "counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes 1 ' (e.g., instigation or 
organizing rebellious activities) that 
apparently involved nothing other than 
nonviolent political actions. At least 
scores if not more have been convicted 
elsewhere in China. Since 1989, others, 
probably including peaceful demonstra- 
tors, have been sent to labor 
reeducation camps for up to three 
years after administrative hearings- 
Freedom of expression, religion, the 
press, and association remain tightly 
constrained. The Chinese continue to 
jam the Mandarin language service of 
Voice of America. 

In Tibet, participants in ongoing 
pro-independence activities continue to 
be subject to legal prosecution. Several 
hundred persons are currently incar- 
cerated for what appear to be only 
nonviolent political activities. 

impact of MFN on 
Other US Interests 

The granting of MFN tariff status to 
China was a key element in the normal* 
ization of our diplomatic relations 
and provided a framework for a major 
expansion of our economic and com- 
mercial relations. Maintaining 
non-discriminatory tariff status is 
fundamental for strong bilateral trade 



relations with China. In 1990, bilateral 
trade totaled $20 million, with Chinese 
exports of $15.2 billion and US exports 
of $4.8 billion. The United States is 
China's largest export market, absorb- 
ing 25 percent of China's total exports. 

If MFN were withdrawn, China 
would reciprocate by applying its own 
higher non-MFN tariffs to US products 
and possibly erect other trade barriers 
as well. With US companies placed at a 
disadvantage, competitors from Japan 
and Europe would quickly move to 
replace US exports in our largest 
markets in China — grain, aircraft and 
aerospace equipment, industrial 
machinery, steel products, chemicals, 
fertilizers and computers, US joint 
ventures in China would pay higher 
duties on imported components from 
the US, and their exports to the US 
would be subject to non-MFN tariffs, 
jeopardizing their continued opera- 
tions. Loss of MFN would lead to 
higher prices for US consumers of 
products made in China, including toys, 
apparel and footwear. 

Maintaining MFN is essential for 
promoting reform in China. The 
opening of China and expansion of 
bilateral commercial relations made 
possible by MFN have contributed 
significant^ to improving living 
standards, introducing progressive 
ideas and further integrating China 
into the world community as it contin- 
ues its drive to modernize. With- 
drawing MFN would most hurt the 
dynamic coastal provinces in China 
which have gone the farthest in 
introducing market-oriented economic 
reforms. It would further isolate those 
in China who look to the US for 
support in their effort to liberalize 
Chinese society. 

Withdrawing MFN would have a 
major impact on Hong Kong's free 
enterprise economy, which depends 
heavily on US-China trade and the 
health of export industries in South 
China. The economic disruption which 
followed MFN withdrawal would 
further undermine confidence in Hong 
Kong's future. 

While US-China relations still 
cannot return to normal under current 
circumstances, withdrawing China's 
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CSCE— One of the Building 
Blocks of a New Europe 

Vice President Quayle 

Remarks at the CSCE Symposium on Cultural Heritage, 
Krakow, Poland. June 6, 1991 



Mr. Chairman, representatives 
of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, 
officials and citizens of Krakow: This is 
the Quayle family's first visit to Poland, 
and we are pleased that it is a visit to a 
free Poland. We look forward to 
revisiting free Poland many times in 
the future. 

I am especially honored to visit 
Krakow, one of the great intellectual 
centers of Europe. Its former Arch- 
bishop is now the Bishop of Rome and 
the Church Universal. It is not by 
chance that Poland achieved indepen- 
dence when John Paul II resided in the 
Holy See. 

Poland's freedom and the growth of 
liberty throughout Central and East- 
ern Europe are due in no small part to 
the CSCE. For a generation, CSCE 
1m been a beacon of hope to a troubled 
and divided continent; it has served as 
an ongoing vigil, held by those who 
enjoyed the blessings of freedom, on 
behalf of those who did not. 

Now, with the Cold War behind us, 
CSCE offers new avenues of coopera- 
tion. The United States will continue 



to play an active role in CSCE. We 
fully support the CSCE process and its 
institutions, CSCE is one of the 
building blocks of a new Europe. A 
Europe, as President Bush has de- 
scribed it, whole and free. 



Continued from previous page 

MFN status would harm vital US 
interests. On a variety of global and 
regional issues, China has an important 
and sometimes crucial influence. As a 
permanent member of the UN Security 
Council, China voted for twelve 
resolutions on the Persian Gulf and 
abstained on two others, enabling all to 
pass. China's cooperation is also 
important for other US foreign policy 
objectives, such as seeking peace in 
Cambodia, reducing tensions on the 
Korean peninsula, and restricting 



Poland's freedom and the 
growth of liberty through- 
out Central and Eastern 

Europe are due in no 
small part to the CSCE. 



My friends, as you know, there are 
dates that resonate down through the 
centuries of European history. These 
dates mark revolutions that have 
permanently transformed the lives of 
generations of Europeans. After the 
revolution of 1789, Europe— and, 
indeed, the world — were never the 
same again. Similarly, the forces let 
loose in 1848 eventually reshaped the 
continent of Europe. 

Today's gathering provides an 
opportunity to reflect on yet another 



transfers of nuclear, CBW [chemical 
and biological weapons] and missile 
equipment and technology. 

In summary, maintaining non- 
discriminatory trade status gives China 
an incentive to stay engaged on issues 
of vital concern to the US, including 
human rights, non-proliferation, global 
and regional affairs and trade. I hope 
to work with the Congress to achieve 
these shared objectives. ■ 



major turning point in the history of 
Europe— the revolutions of 1989-90. 

The evenU of the but 2 years, like 
those of 1848 and 1789, will shape the 
course of history. Communism, thank 
God, is disappearing into the dust bin of 
history. Central and Eastern Europe's 
nightmare of totalitarianism is over. 
Democracy's triumph is at hand. 

However, we cannot merely 
celebrate the revolutions of 1989— and 
the great courage and strength of the 
peoples of Europe who made those 
events possible, we need to defend and 
build on yesterday's victories. 

I am here to tell you that the 
government and people of the United 
States of America are committed to 
helping the people of Central and 
Eastern Europe achieve their goals. 
We see your democratic revolutions as 
affirming the principles underlying our 
own national identity. As a nation of 
immigrants — so many from this very 
region—the United States has always 
felt that our freedom is enhanced by 
the advance of freedom elsewhere. For 
the peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe especially. Your long wait was 
our long wait Your freedom is our 
freedom. And your success is our 
success. 4 

As President Bush said in Prague 
last November, "We will not fail you in 
this decisive moment" We want to 
help build on the successes that the 
new democracies have already 
achieved— to help overcome the legacy 
of the dictators and to encourage their 
integration into the commonwealth of 
freedom. 

Make no mistake about it There 
have already been monumental suc- 
cesses. But despite these successes, 
the region faces major challenges. The 
old system was not kind to the peoples 
of Central and Eastern Europe. It 
scarred their land and fouled their 
water and air. Despite your energy 
and genius, it retarded the develop- 
ment of modem industry. 

The remains of the old system are 
still a burden. But your resolve is 
strong; your course is set. You have 
been called upon to create the future, 
to provide the models for other societ- 
ies in transition to democracy. You are 
blessed with an abundance of skilled 
workers and talented entrepreneurs. 
This region's human potential—- long 
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ta-rtSS SSifSK « ^cific . 

these cases but further and w^! *?* 1 ***eeaatian on soae of I 

accessary. T*e c£S£ SJS5 5S£S raa ?° ns « ~ ' 
of thmir sintoncos, several «S2.*f • 1 « a ff d * Prior to coapletion 

identified on lists SE^ P g B gS t ^JF 1 ^ VhoB « had 1 

Tiananaen-era demonstrator! ^ Thmsm deluded not onlv ■ 
activists, we h?p2 SS^if £ S se . Dnoca 9 (c^ca ?97 91 

general amnesty f £ ^^Stfy^SSfSC* * ^5%*! . | 

Ch i n.S%^:^/^f^« s^etary in 19S1 that aU - 

right to travel abrold S. 2i? a i r Pf^** views, nave Se I 

are imprisoned, ta4^i^ € g B 2KS CIM ~ e <=^ii m 5ho " 
or have received court notices P ™!!S? gs P*** 1 *? against then, 

of prominent dissidents? toStTSS 8 ^ civil ca «2 S . a nuSer I 

l«ave china- Some others taE Ij 0 \ dlU y s ' **v« been able tT 8 
to obtain exit permits in Si J5? * Tho ? c vho h *ve b«en able 

Han Dengfang, writers v£L past vcar delude labor leader ■ 

W«n j2S5S^2W22 h a ? d 5? 1 Hua ' scientist ^ I 
^ u ^qing,and scnolar SSf^itK? 

Yu Haoeheng, and Li Bonglin coS?™,. F^S ' liJc * Hoia Laotian, ■ 

obtaining exit permission aiSS^^v* 0 fac « difficulties in I 
us Hou Xiaotian%iir^ooS'recSve g L haVe 

press the Chinese on these all £her ca^esT 1 "* eontinuQ to | 

fr^K^^^^SIS politicS°I^ hel ?- S ? lel y for the « 

In November 1991, the Chinese confiSL*?* views. I 

the release of 133 prisoners a? d to s «eretaxy Balcer ■ 
in June of that year sSSI X 3 llst P re *ented then earlier 

additional pollJSI'prf^rf I 

Han Dongfang, Wang Youcai LuS'«^ • ud " ,g Xu w «ii, ■ 
wang Zhixinizhanl Weig^o' Wane n^?' * iong Yang 

Bjo Zunxin, and a nurnbX if ^£L2?; Xi2he ' Gao s * a "< ■ 

activists, we continufto p22 for fS^ *? d lwer taoVn ■ 
permission for international 1 9*neral amnesty and for 

access to Chinese prisons? WeT£ !? laa or ^ni2ations to have , 9 m 
ERIC " thG condi tions of thE. inV^^^^^sed for improvement ^§ 
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righl^MUciL^^^Llf? 1 ^ 1 * 41 ^ ***** domestic human 

*ranc«, Anst^rS^ $ ri5bt;s ^l^ations from 

delations to the uTS aaViSti*™ 1 *-, Scnt ^veral 

to study foreign hu^ rShtfS^," Wel 3 ?" ^theast Asia, 
paper- aaintain^that tasS SS^^f" 1 4 
China and arguing that^^S^SS^J^* 12 * 3 are ob*erved in 
be viewed iii li?It^ iL^^^J!!?^ ri5ht * r * co * d 
this limited defSi?L^f^ Ba ^^S:^ a2, ? We reject 

significant step forward tha^^ but b^eve it is a 
rights issues vfth^L^^^^g^ to debate human 

need fol protection^off^L^ Chinese government the 

we are concerned about ^f^^^^^ion and cultuS 

political demonstrationsintt. ^SZ^*** 3 su PP r ession of 
Demonstrations coS^to^res^t^^ Ut0nOBOUS *** ia »' 
beatings and low det«ni-?««e^^r • 131 ^^cms of brutal 
observers to Tibet SfS^he J£?t^ Jetted foreign 
reports state that the Ch^e^JS^V? 1 * 0 *- Diplomatic 
for rebuilding monas^ie^and Slf^* *" ******** funds 
more leeway in their religious S^.??** *5 e aov P^^ded . 
an increasing number of iS cmSS?^* 111 rec * nt years. - 

population. We joS^an? oSeS *r^ Valy aauai Tibetan 
government to ^^iSTcondiS^^^^* 
Tibetan culture aS'rSigiof ^^gtSS.** 

Es>nProligera<tia n TgfTJ~r 

has incr^sed's^^ initiatives 
March 1992, Chin* acceded to «2Vr? beglnnill 9 of 1992. m 
Treaty (HPT) angered to" tg ^^ 0 ?** 01 ******™ 
Regime fMTCR) guidclSS a^ara^er* 5 ^S"?^ 97 Co8tro1 
Beijing became an original signa^^*^?^^* 1993 ' 
Convention (CWC) . China now S a oLrS S ??«*ieal Weapons 
nonprolif .ration agreements: ThLf/^LJf-* 11 of thc fading 
Chinese behavior: BeijinThas^e^S*?* 1 ** ^ve influenced 
sensitive items because Sf prIl"erlS^ 1*°* scllin 9 certair. 
nonprolif oration as an issue appearT^^?™ 5 ' *** 
consideration in Chinese policy -malting circl ttor * £«nior 
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ZrZZZ* . uu r «istan. such a tr™**-,. "Tl'*f"T ^ r «J-atea 

mtcr commitment and tricoer^>Lo2!?? tmr w??^ relate china's ■ 

proliferation concern. Ev«n ?? r JJ* pol * s . to countries of I 

PRC obligations, tSS rsST™ J?*" t 1 ** d0 delate 1 

of the i^porti^yjSSrtS^fLS"* Ch ^ ,u, ' s «PPr2iation . 

»ass destruction and ^E^'Sg^^-g^ «" I 
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Middled SK^tt^S? ^thdxavn ^ the | 

as a permanent mmaStFaf therat J^*: »• U.S. holds that? ■ 
special responsi^S/L^ 

obli^l^^^^og^. with multila^ral ' 

goals is a top e%*e*!2to3on^rS^ m 

to employ the rasourcSdaS ?s ?* U ' s * P*«Pared I 

determinations — ScSdSS^K.f " Uw executive ■ 
if the PRC engages^ 1 ^!,,!?;^ 0 "^ «* sanctions - 
its commitments! Responsible transfers that violate 

gg*d« t»mim. ins^adiag TflM . 

with Chinese exports ox^nfTbS??^ 0 ^ * 33 " 

$7.5 billion. China was our f meSiS * reports of . 

Asia in 1992 as^s? ^ 0 Sf 9r° v «9 «<Port market in I 

turn, the united s£tT?r2L2 SEJ,.! 0 ?* 19 m B 

absorbing about 30 percen^fc^^ toSPSSorS!" | 

in 

China also has recognireS ?hl?^S X S2Si # rtat *-«««« industries. f 

achieved without gradually MdueS» ! tt i° pa ^ nt goals cai »°t be I 
domestic aarket toS etLSlS^S? ^* Ct i° n *?* °P« ia 9 ^ 

competition. xu * * ot change brought by import | 

^P^St^^^/^^ October 10, 1992, if 

exports by phasing-out 7? to XTST 0 PP2 rtl «iti«s for U.S. I 

trade barriers ovir Se next ?L?^ C * nt ot ^a's non-tarifr B 
consultation process reqSS^d S^t2iTf- ^ rc?ular 

monitor implementation and take .^i? agreement allows us to I 

violate its comirdtme^rs P^± e S P S r i! tC aC * ion shou " China ■ 
market to U.S. products butSTStiii^.55^ aade *" °P« ni *9 the 

issues regarding implementation * t0 re « olve *«veral | 

" -*7/0 - I 
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Recently, the Chines* have indicate •<■* . • . . 

more business vitb U.S. companies? 2 v s 1X1 doi ?* 
are arriving qxq™ to «S»I « -~ - corporate executives 
in Beijing, %t iSTSiSt^^.^ f 0 "??*^ opportunities 
soon be dispatched to Sen^S??*^ 9 *** 011 * **** been °r will 
These missions have %? tol&£?Z to ^ uy *»«riean". 

dollars of a»ortI of ^JSS^ 1 J° 9«»«rafce billions of 
•shipment, av!SSn el^Sroni^ oil drilling 

U.S. products. wacat, fertilizer , and other 

-a-epiaoi.?* 6 ^ is 
accumulated with the United sSic e £i % surplufi Chla * 
very destructive to Am^ican SSSL^f e Jun f 4 19 ? 9 *as been 
textile and footvear^eSor? r£uS^%S 5B fS ic ? lar;Ly 1:116 
jobs, it is therefore essSti^ ^^u^J**. Xoss of Anerican 
marJcet access lErSSt^TS^.?^ - fapleaent the 

a much greater SuSSriS tfftiSSS^'e^i 1 WO ? Ld P rodli ~ 
It is also iroortant toat aSL ESS?- " ?»°-*«iean trade, 
regime, including »«ket^ermin^iv^ itS f °f* ign ^=^9 e 
the 1S92 IntelleltualPTOertv^SS^ ESS?*** *egarding 
Chinese government has Sf^iH ™?Sf (IPR > agreement, the 

comaitmentsTalttouiS thS are^L?£ ^f** ° f its 

in implementation! S0Be P* 0 *!*** that have arisen - 

Prison fcafeej; 

by pri^la^rl^^ P " d * Ced 
Memorandum of Understanding under wbW«£ ^? 2 ' Signed * 
investigate cases wa^esented ST^i?" 5 S^** 36 ***** to 
acoess to suspect faciSI^L^iS. 1W M# officials 

on le^ses^l^^? nr^^™* formation 

reported back on all l€^L2f P Sf?~- ab °f: ^i**** *ave 

facilities involved have^S 'p^rS! fOUr of 

in the past. ' The Chine« WnS ?h,f^ ^export production 

have ceased exporting/ or t^S^JSSK^ factories either 

production lino os SmSIi??^* prisoners from the 

and have^Sng Zw^^^t^F «*f 

revisit to one facility? 1 6 others ' including a 

~pand^ P ^ 5:j : x^rran^na^ 652 ^^ 

court conviction of a □ s =-S£fS^ 9 ^* °- s -' «chieved one 
machine tool, and d.2a?»fd SSfLSZE?'' ptiso P ^ 
Wo ar« actively lookino into •i?** ** "other case, 

the prison la£Sr MOT^Talta v£Ta?£ e3 M? ons os visions of 
full enforcement of ^^iS^I?^^**- ° n 
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h„«,,- < ?fff- ba " ""^ Progress in racent y«ai» in tha areax or 

ov * raJJ " Significant progress in tfce next twelve months. 

^mKS'S SSt C So?^L^ tB ' Bt *° its citizen., 

tS^l Ih™i i' 1 viavs, fraedon to eaiarata and 

eoncerain? ci^T^elT" 1 ** the "' 01 h,v * ™=-iv«= court notices 
^4« Provi ^ 9 4,1 aEe «P**nle accounting for and releaaa »f 

"7 TfJcing ««ectiv«i steps to ensure that forced ahnr+ion 
leadert^I ^£ W * Ptt ?^ ioa ' Particularly by releasing 

^•SSrSSd^d Jr^rS ttet prisoners arc not 

hmanitaSaa orgSi*!SSS. PriS ° nS ^emational 

^SSS?-* 0 . 1-0 !* ^f 10 ^* the Dalai Laaa or his 
representatives, and taking measures to protect*!***'* 
distinctive religious and cultural heritlge? 

— Continuing cooperation concerning U.S. aiiitarv r,pr^r,n.i 
viae are listed as prisoners of war o? missin^in^ctlS? 

— Ceasing the jamming of Voice of Africa broadcasts. 
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7«„s c ? h J-i? ai,1 i 6trati f° VU1 ^ ***** existing 

«2£^S 4 ? •"ftttive determinations to encourage further 

progress m human rights. 

In addition, i wish to aake clear ay continuing and 
«™ ng , d « tltr ^^i 0 n to pursue objective^ in the ireaiof 
SSgSif* 1 ?^^ 1 trade ' r^-*-**** other instrument* * 
dSHSi?;<i?f lnd i Bg Wopriat* legislation and executive 

' For • xaa Pi«« various provisions of U.S. law 
contain strong measures against irresponsible proliferation e* 
weapons of mass destruction and nucleL veapoxJ tec^?og? 
These include missile proliferation sanctiSTwderthe^ti OM i 
Silf e2n^ r ^ atioa **: U5in ' «»Sta5 S nLeilar? 
Stde Sv StL^^? reS ? S^! tC ^^t ^ commitments^ 

?^^f rnatlonal standards and agreements in tnc 
nonprolif eration area. 

_ . **** of trade, the Clinton Administration will 
continue to press for full and faithful implemenSion of 

rilhS*^ ^ ^ ° n Access, intellectual 
SI^Sh- t! ' «»d Pfison labor. Section 301 of the 1974 
i2 iJ:* P ow «rful instrument to ensure our interests 

intellectual property rights. The Administration will also 
£fS"i« £p1«*«* vigorously ^ proviSSS of tte £Sf£ 
labo? Prevent importation of goods made by forced 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 

CONDITIONS TOR RENEWAL OF 
MOST FAVORED NATION STATUS FOR THE 
PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC Or CHINA IN 1994 

WHEREAS , the Congress and the American people 
have expressed deep concern about the appropriateness of 
unconditional most-favored-nation (KTN) trading statu* for 
the People ' e Republic of China (China); 

WHEREAS, I. share the concerns of the Congress 
•and the American people regarding this important issue, 
particularly with respect to China'* record on human rights, 
nuclear nonprolif eration, and trade; 

WHEREAS, I have carefully weighed the advisability of 
conditioning China's MFN statue as a means of achieving progress 
in these areas; 

WHEREAS, I have concluded that the public interest would be 
served by a continuation of the waiver of the application of 
sections 402 (a) and (b) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 
2432(a) and 2432(b)) (Act) en China's KFN status for an 
additional 12 months with renewal thereafter subject to the 

conditions below; 

NOW, THEREFORE, by the authority vested in me as President 
by the Conetitution and the laws of the United States of 
America, it is hereby ordered aa follows: 

See ti Qn x. Tha Secretary of State (Secretary) shall maXe 
a recommendation to the President to extend or not to extend MFK 
status to China for the 12-month period beginning July 3, 1994. 

(a) In making this recommendation the Secretary shall not 
recommend extension unless he determines that: 
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«t.n.lon vlU a»batantl.Uy pro-o» th. fr.edoa oJ 
nigntleo objective o, .action *oi ot the Act; and 
china 1. conplyin, with the »» bilateral e g r.e n .nt 
Mw. th. United state, and Chin, concerning prieon . 

labor. 

(b) in Mklag thi. recommendation the secretary efetU alio 
determine whether China has mad. overall, significant progress 
with respect to the following: 

- taking step* to begin adhering to th. Universal 

Declaration of Human Rights; 
.- releasing and providing an acceptable accounting for 
Chinese citUens imprisoned or detained for the non- 
violent egression of their political and religious 
beliefs, including such expression of belief a in 
connection with the Democracy Wall and Tiananmen 
Square jaovementa ; 

ensuring human, treatment of prisoners, auch as 
by allowing access to prison* by international 
humanitarian and human rights organizations; 
protecting Tibet', di.tinctive religious and cultural 

heritage; and 
- parmitting international radio and television- 
broadcasts into China. 
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SASta. Th« Secretary stall submit his recommendation to 
the President before Juns 3, 1994. 

Sac. 2. Ths Secretary, and other appropriate oificiale of 
the United states, 6hall pursue resolutely all legielativ© and 
executive actions to ensure that China abides by its commitments 
to follow fair, nondiscriminatory trade practice* in dealing 
vith U.S. businesses, and adheres to the Nuclear Hon- 
Proliferation Treaty, the Missile Technology control Regime 
guidelines and parameters, and other nonproliferatlon 
commitments. 

SSS*. ±. This order does not create any right or benefit, 
substantive or procedural, snforceablo by any pereon or entity 
against the United states, its officsrc, or employees. 



THE WHITE HOUSE, 
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Arnold J. Rosenberg 



CHINESE ECONOMICS - OVERVIEW 
From Lectures at Beijing Normal University - July 1993 



1992 increase - 12% 

Bankrupt & backward prior to 1949. Average life expectancy - 
35 years. 

Achievements since 19 49 

1. Large scale industrial development 

2. Scientific & technological level raised 

3. Increase in marketing and production 

4. Telecommunication 

5. Rise in S of L . 
Main deficits 

1. Subordination of industry to central authority 

2. Mandatory planning from above 

3. Unified distribution of income; guaranteed employment; 
iron rice bowl . 

4 Inefficiency & lack of responsibility. 

December 1978 - beginning of shift toward modernization. 
Reduced scope of mandatory planning. 

Reforms a T1 , 

Rural responsibility system - Commune, brigade, team. Work 
pint system. In 1978 the group contract system permitted 
products exceeding quota to belong to contractor . 1979 - 
household contract system - contract with collectives . Well 
received by peasants. Services provided by the collective. 
Single grain production changed. 

Urban - Relatively independent units - contract system. 
In 1978 - 88.8% state owned; 19% collective. 1990 - 55% 
state owned; 35.6% collective; 9.5% other. 
Shareholding system - 3000 by end of 1991 

1. Stocks within enterprises 

2. Stocks held by other companies 

3. Stocks on the market - Shanghai & Shenzen 

4. Foreigners may buy stocks , A4no 
Socialist market economy since 1992. 363 more shareholding 

enterprises. 

Economic reform must precede political reform. 

Market economy is merely a means of distributing revenue so 
it doesn't belong to any political system. 
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E conomic^Ref orjs^in^China 
From China Dally Newspaper & 
other U, S . newspapers 



July 5, 1993 ~ Increasing concern about glaring economic 
problems, especially in the money market. One of the knotty 
problems is that the economy is suffering double-digit 
inflation. Cost of living increased to 16.7% in the first five 
months of this year. Retail prices in the countryside rose 11.7% 
in April. 

Out of control capital spending ploughed into real estate and 
stocks. Banking reform is regarded as key issue. 

The People's Construction Bank of China will be China's first 
specialized bank to set up an office in Hong Kong, 

Overseas-funded enterprises in Beijing now have access to duty- 
free foreign-made automobiles following establishment of a bonded 
wa r ehous e . 

July 7, 1993 - Central and provincial authorities are set to 
adopt specific reform measures designed to push China f s more than 
13,000 large and medium sized State-owned enterprises into market 
competition within three to five years. To date, about 9,812 
different kinds of enterprises in 17 provinces, autonomous 
regions and municipalat ies , including State-owned industries, are 
experimenting with new ways to transfer their operational ^ 
mechanisms to suit the change to a "socialist market economy 
from the highly centralized planned economy. 
In Northeast China's Heilongjiang Province, 18 State-owned 
enterprises have gone bankrupt since the implementation of the 
regulation last year, while 103 have been merged and 68 firms 
have closed. 

With the approval of the central government, seven large Sino- 
foreign joint venture commercial retail enterprises will be set 
up in Shanghai, Beijing, Tianjin, Qingdao and Dalian. They are 
expected to become operational after 1995. 

July 10, 1993 - Chinese Vice-Premier Zhou Rongji said it was not 
necessary to launch a comprehensive austerity program^at this 
time. Zhu was named as the new governor of the People's Bank of 
China. He said that problems can be solved through the speeding 
up and deepening of reforms. He ordered bank officials to observe 
the following three basic provisions: 

1. To stop immediately interbank lending in violation of State 
regulations and to recall such outstanding loans within a 
prescribed time. 

2. No financial institutions will be allowed to raise their 
interest rates independently. They are also prohibited from 
receiving or raising commissions on bank loans. 
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i. v o-inpss firms run by 
cc -ho-tr links with business 
3 All banks must cut off '* e ** edit to those 

The reform J°»* currency 
tabilize the country => 

monetary system »J«in betweeI1 swap-market rate an Foreign 

;r^Ut:i"ii«.*"" -an to ..in... 

Explain th« thre. basic p nlul 

— 4 o a e ? 



2 
3 
A 
5 
6 
7 



enterprises? 
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Biter At Your Own Risk 



Com $mmu fact Myriad ptobInb imsttag In Ckiaa 



Country Risks 



Political instability 



• Social instability 



Changes in economic policies 



Bureaucracy 



• insufficiency and negligence 
of the legal system^ 




Contract Risks 


j Operation Risks 


• Negotiations for long-term and j 
; complicated contracts 1 


: • Complexity and delay in the j 
1 approval procedure 1 


• Difficulties of feasibility studies i 

• Oemand for a foreign eichange i 
\ balance j 


I • Difficulty with procurement of 
j raw materials and parts 


.•Underdeveloped infrastructure ; 


• China's shortages of funds; 1 
overvaluation of capital in kind I 

; • Oemand tor technology transfer i 


| • Difficulty in labour management ; 


j • Increases in wages and 
1 land-use charges 



' Insufficient Knowledge of a 
martet economy on the 
Chinese side 



| • Shortages of funds 




» Difficulty in quality control 

■ Difficulty in domestic sales/ 
export obligations 



I 
l 
i 
I 
I 
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Source- Nomura Researcn institute 
From Far Eastern Economic Review 
September 1993 



1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 



6. 



7. 



Why is this chart headed 
"Enter At Your Own Risk ? 

What is political and social 
instability? 

Why is bureaucracy shown as 
a country risk? 

What is the meaning of "negligence 
of the legal system ? 

Explain each of the contract 
risks • 

Explain each of the operation 
risks. 

Which three risks do you think 
present the biggest Problems 
for foreign investors? Why? 
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CHINA STOCK LISTING 



A shaft* priced in RMB yuan; B shams in US dollars 

Shenzhen Securities Exchange 

June 28 - July 2, 1993 



Stock 



An Da industry 

Bao'an Enttrpnse (Group) 

Chemicfci Rbf t 

China Bicycles 

China Mtrcnant Port 

Chiwan Wharf 

Development Bank 

Fiyta 

Fuhua 

HK & Macao Properties 
Huafa industry 
Huayuan industry 
Jihkj 

Jintian Industry 

Jinxing Development 4 Service 
Konka Electronic (Group) , 
Minyuan 
New Energy 
Peart Rivef 

Pttrochemical (Headings) 

Properties & Resources (Group) 

Salt Chemical 

Shenbao 

Southern Glass 

Tiandi 

Tiange Garment 
Vanke 

Viaor Onward Textiles Industry 
Wuhan Stort 
Zhenye 
Zhongchu 



China Bicycle B 
China Merchant Port B 
Chrwan Wharf B 
Fiyta B 

Huafa Electronic B 
Konka Electronic B 
Petrochemical B 
Properties & Resources B 
SbengbaoB 
Southern Glass B 
Vanke B 

Victor Onward Textiles B 

Zhongchu B 



Last week 



cjose 
16\§F 



high 

tot 



tow 



Change 

% 



17.10 
10.10 
17.90 
11.60 
11.70 
26.20 
13.55 
12.00 
15.55 
10.10 
15.80 
14.05 
21.30 
12.70 
14.15 
23.70 
19.70 
20.00 
12.75 
18.00 
9.75 
10.50 
15.50 
13.00 
14.70 
16.80 
11.25 
12.90 
21.40 
20.10 



17.20 
10.30 
18.30 
11.75 
11.70 
27.15 
13.65 
12.10 
15.85 
10.15 
16.75 
14.10 
21.95 
12.70 
14.20 
24.50 
20.20 
20.60 
13.00* 
18.80 
9.90 
10.30 
15.80 
13.00 
14.90 
U.10 
11.25 
13.00 
21.95 
20.20 



16.00 
9.45 
16.90 
10.90 
10.30 
25.25 
12.80 
11.15 
14.65 
9.30 
15.50 
13.10 
20.10 
11.75 
13.00 
22.80 
16.60 
19.20 
11.90 
17.20 
920 
9.90 
14.70 
12.00 
13.90 
15.70 
9.60 
1220 
20.10 
18.80 



volume 

10.000) 



45 5531 



8.85 
3.20 
'3.05 
3.10 
420 
5.55 
5.00 
7.55 
2.50 
6.40 
7.30 
5.40 
5.40 



10.00 
3-20 
3.10 



5.60 
5.00 
7.55 
2.60 
6.80 
6.30 
5.50 
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2.65 
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0.59 
-0.98 
-0.56 

0.43 

1.30 
-3.14 

1.50 

0.42 
-1.27 

2.54 
-4.24 

1.44 
-2.74 

0.79 

2.17 
^2.27 
-1.99 
-2.<U 
-0.78 
-3.74 

0.00 
•2.78 
-0.96 

0.78 

2.06 
-3.25 

5,13 
-0.77 
-2-28 
-0.50 



-10.15 
25.49 
-1.61 

o.oo 

-1.77 
-0.99 
-0.66 
-5.66 
-5.88 
36.45 
9.09 
9.09 



325.69 
64.86 
58.36 
97.46 
71.08 
343.34 
28.10 
405.03 
109.89 
42.66 
9622 
417.55 
141.00 
61.83 
103.96 
24325 
124.04 
136.59 
63.35 
; 108.97 
709.47 
7523 
122.15 
4125 
176.97 
122.93 
93.88 
257.47 
104.50 
105.20 



39.60 
174.40 
63.80 
OjOO 

20.00 
3.40 
1.80 
19.60 
4.60 
11.80 
24.20 
24-20 



1. What does this listing reveal 
about China v s econoay? 

2. What is a B share? 

3. Which company aade the greatest 
gains in the week shown? 

4. How did the China Bicycle B 
Company do during the week shown? 

5. Where is this securities exchange 
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The lost time the Chinese economy overheated, it catalyzed the protests that led to the 
1989 crackdown in Tiananmen. "The question [now] is whether tmpid growth and accel- 
erating inflation will lead to another economic crisis— and if so , what the political rami- 
fications will be. , . . Retrenchment could work again, but the reins are not as tight as 
they once were. [And a] failed clampdown might be as politically dangerous as a suc- 
cessful one. . . 



The Economy in Overdrive: Will It Crash? 

by Penelope B. Prime 



Last fall, delegates to the Chinese Communist partys 
fourteenth congress proclaimed that China's 
"planned commodity economy" was now a "social- 
ist market economy*' What is the significance of this change 
in terminology? In practice as well as rhetoric, markets have 
replaced planning. China still plans, of course, but recent 
years have seen a significant reduction in the extent to 
which the government determines the economy's course. 
Market mechanisms have expanded from consumer goods 
to include producer goods, raw materials, and even stocks 
and bonds. The party's removal of the word "planning" 
from its label for China's economic system signals an ideo- 
logical acceptance of markets and the likelihood that 
reforms will continue. 

The introduction of the market has, however, created 
boom and bust cycles. The economy experienced serious 
inflation and imbalance in 1985, and again in 1988 and 
1989. The last bout of overheating contributed to the pro- 
democracy protests in Beijing's Tiananmen Square in June 
1989. Following the bloody suppression of the movement, 
many thought the government would curtail economic 
reform. While this did occur, it turned out to be a surpris- 
ingly brief effort followed by a strong rebound. Growth was 
so rapid in 1992 and the first quarter of this year that over- 
heating again appears inevitable. Foreign investment and 
trade have risen even faster than in the past The question 
for 1993 and 1994 is whether rapid grovsihaixi accelerating 
inflation will lead to another economic crisis — and if so, 
what the political ramifications will be. 1 



PENELOfE B. Prime is an associate professor oj economics at Ken- 
nesaw State College. She is currently an analyst with the China 
Branch at the Center for international Research at the United 
States Bureau of the Census. The author would like to thank Tina 
Harbaughfor her assistance with data collection and Jcmg-Heum 
Park for his comments cm an earlier draft. 



Unless otherwise noted, all figures are from Chinas an- 
nual statistical yearbooks, Beijing Review, and the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service 



Stock frenzy and soft drinks 

Two developments last year significantly influenced the 
operation of the Chinese economy and expectations about 
future growth. These were the rapid extension of securities 
markets and a flood of foreign investment into the country 

The establishment of securities exchanges enhances the 
economy^ rnarketization and benefits the economy^ reform 
in several ways. Through stock or bond issues enterprises 
have the opportunity to raise capital, which may eventu- 
ally wean them from the state budget The country^ politi- 
cal leaders are eager to revitalize large enterprises through 
market pressure, but without truly privatizing. (True pri- 
vatization has been circumvented by limiting the number 
of shares sold to individuals: most shares are owned by 
other state enterprises or the government agencies that 
managed them in the past.) Another benefit of the 
exchanges stems from the fact the populace now holds 
large amounts of cash. Purchasing shares absorbs this 
money, channeling it into production and bweririg demand 
for consumer goods. 

There are currently two stock exchanges in China. The 
one in Shanghai started up in December 1990. The Shen- 
zhen special economic zone (SE2) in southern China 
opened the second exchange in July 1991, after experi- 
menting with shareholding systems as early as 1987. 
Numerous other cities and provinces have been lobbying 
Beijing for authorization to set up their own stock 
exchanges — so far without success. There are dozens of 
other securities markets throughout China, but these han- 
dle treasury bonds only; in Shanghai and Shenzhen alone 
both stocks and bonds are traded 

The two exchanges are small but growing quickly As of 
late 1992 the two combined had issued the shares of 
approximately 30 companies; by early this year the num- 
ber had jumped to 70. Nearly 4,000 other enterprises in 
China are internal shareholding companies, in which the 
corporation in conjunction with employees holds shares. 
Many of these firms someday hope to go public. 

The stock exchanges issue two types of shares: M A" 
shares, issued only to aniens, companies, or insutuuons 
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in China, and U B" shares, issued only to foreigners. The B 
shares are denominated in yuan but must be paid for with 
United States or Hong Kong dollars. Since they are a risky 
investment, foreign interest has primarily been expressed 
through trading in shares in Hong Kong companies that do 
business with China. Foreign houses have set up numer- 
ous mutual funds for foreign investors, including Paine 
Webbers Greater China Fund James Capel & Company* 
China Fund, and the Jaidine Fleming China Region Fund 
Last year the New York Stock Exchange listed its first Chi- 
nese company, China Brilliance Automotive Corporation, 
and plans to list a number of mainland corporations on the 
Hong Kong exchange are in the works. 

Stocks have caught the interest of the people of China as 
welL New issues have attracted large crowds. Disappointed 
citizens rioted last fall in Shenzhen when the forms that 
must be used to apply to purchase shares ran out. Many peo- 
ple bring substantial savings to invest if they are among the 
lucky ones granted a chance to buy. Because of the intense 
demand for shares, prices have been inflated and at times 
have fluctuated wildly, and a second market flourishes on 
the steps of the official exchange. Investing has helped 
reduce the demand for consumer goods, easing the pressure 
on these prices. If people think hyperinflation is just around 
the comer, tl sev -nay pull money out of investments and sav- 
ing accounts and go on a buying spree. Since savings 
totaled the equivalent of $200 billion at the end of last year, 

such a spree would surely fuel inflation. 

Along with the securities market, capital has also been 
generated through foreign investment. Businesses from 
around the world continue to see China as potentially, u 
not currently, a profitable venture. In 1992 alone new for- 
eign investment totaled almost $19 billion— a phenome- 
nal 63 percent increase over new foreign investment the 
previous year— and this figure does not include contracts 
worth billions of dollars signed that year. 

The inflow appears to be more than just a rebound from 
the slowing of investment following the repression of the 
democracy movement in 1989. Several new considerations 
in the minds of investors may be fueling it Although the 
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yuan technically is still not convertible, foreign currency 
exchange centers, or swap markets, are common in major 
Chinese cities and seem to be functioning well. In early 
June all controls on the value of the yuan were lifted in 
these markets. Use of foreign exchange within China has 
also gained marginal acceptance. In Fujian province, for 
example, the Taiwan dollar is widely used as is Hong Kong 

currency in Guangdong. This year, for the first time, China 
plans to offer a bond denominated in United Sates dollars; 
leaders obviously believe people hold enough dollars that 
such an issue will attract investors. 

Prospects for foreign sales in China's domestic market 
have also brightened. Incomes and savings are beginning 
to reach levels that allow citizens to satisfy a taste for qual- 
ity and variety by buying goods from abroad. Restrictions 
on foreign companies and joint venture sales in the domes- 
tic market are easing. One can find soft drinks such as 
Pepsi-Cola not only in the cities but also in the far corners 
of southwestern Yunnan province and other remote areas. 
More important, foreign products are increasingly sold in 
Chinese shops (brought to the shelves by Chinese distn- 
bution networks) and not just in hotels and restaurants 
catering to visitors to the country. The domestic demand 
for computers, machinery, and other inputs into produc- 
tion continues to grow as Chinese enterprises increasingly 
make more of their own investment decisions. Producaon 
for Chinas domestic market rather than for export to thud- 
country markets may be attracting companies that had 
been watching China from afar. Some foreign companies 
producing goods in China have actually exported less than 
they expected because of their ability to sell domesucally. 

Another driving force behind the surge in foreign invest- 
ment has been the rising cost of manufactunng in Hong 
Kong and Taiwan For Hong Kong, which will become part 
of China in 1997, the decision to move producaon makes 
sense For Taiwan, investment in the mainland is more of 
an issue politically. The Taiwanese government has been 
leery of having too much of its citizens' and corporanons 
funds invested in China, but has not stopped the flow of 
capital. In a significant development, nongovernmental 
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groups from Taiwan and China met for the first time this 
spring in Singapore to discuss increasing exchanges and 
communications across the straits. 

Over the decade, foreign investment provided China 
with raw materials through imports, transferred new tech- 
nology, and earned foreign exchange through exports. 
While these benefits will continue, something new appears 
to be happening as well. The latest wave of investment 
seems to cover a broader area geographically, reaching 
inland regions as well as the traditional coastal zones. As a 
result, foreign companies want to use Chinas raw materi- 
als, energy sources, and infrastructure more than they did 
in the past, which increases the already high demand for 
them. These companies also have the financial resources to 
offer higher prices for the inputs they need. So while for- 
eign investment is supplying additional capital, it t<. also 
contributing to rapid growth and the resultant overheating 
of the economy 

A REPEAT PERFORMANCE? 

With expected annual growth rates for real gross 
national product well over 10 percent, will 1993 and 1994 
sec a repeat of the creeping inflation of 1987 followed by 
the hyperinflation of 1988 that caused leaders to force the 
economy into retrenchment? There are indeed many sim- 
ilarities between trends during the earlier period and those 
unfolding in the Chinese economy now. 

Growth, inflation, and the money supply were all high 
by 1988. After respectable growth of 8 percent in real GNP 
in 1986, the figure jumped to 1 1 percent in both 1987 and 



2 Figures on cash in circulation are from "Banking on 
Zhu," The Economist, July 3, 1993, p. 33; trade deficit 
statistics are from "Chinas Trade Deficit Doubled in 2 
Months," The New York Timet, July 6, 1993, p. C8. 
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1988. Inflation, as measured by China's official cost of liv- 
ing index, was 7 percent in 1986 and 9 percent in 1987, 
and skyrocketed to 21 percent in 1988. Currency in circu- 
lation increased 19 percent in 1987 and jumped to 48 per- 
cent the next year. Finally, rapid income growth raised 
imports and depressed exports, resulting in trade deficits 
throughout the late 1980s. 

In 1992 and carry 1993, a similar pattern developed but 
with even higher growth. Real GNP increased 13 percent 
in 1 992 and at an annual rate of 1 5 percent during the first 
five months of this year, this compares with 8 percent in 

1991 and only 4 percent in 1990. The cost of living went 
up 5 percent in 1991; List year this index advanced only 1 
percentage point, but in January 1993 it rose at an annual 
rate of 10 percent The urban cost of living index report- 
edly was up almost 20 percent by May 1993 compered with 
a year earlier. Oilier reports on inflation for carry 1993 put 
it as high as 25 percent above the level the previous year. 
Cash in circulation increased 36 percent in 1992, compared 
with 20 percent in 1991, but jumped to a 45 percent annu- 
alized rate in the first quarter of 1993 . After posting trade 
surpluses for three yean, beginning with the last quarter of 

1992 China once again registered trade deficits. The deficit 
for the first six months of 1993 was over S3 billion, more 
than doubling in May and June alone. 2 

These trends have raised concerns both at home and 
abroad In May interest rates in China were raised for the 
first time in a year in an attempt to attract savings and dis- 
courage loons; die small hike, however, had little apparent 
effect Plans to tighten credit discussed by Chinese leaders 
last fall seem to have fallen by the wayside. The 1993 Plan 
for National Economic and Social Development discussed 
in general terms, maintaining the economy* balance and 
reform of the banking system. But concern over the poten- 
tial problems associated with overheating is more muted 
than in the past 
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investment growth target is not to exceed 30 percent this 
year. Local leaders across the country have also established 
industrial development zones. Citing incomplete official 
statistics, the May 30 China Focus reported that as of last 
September there were 1,951 economic development zones 
in China. Not all have been successful at attracting invest- 
ment, and leaders in the central government are consider- 
ing closing many of them. 

To sum up, there are many signs that China will expe- 
rience an even bigger boom in 1993 than in 1992, with 
more rapid growth in real GNP than in the late 1980s. At 
the same time, by the first quarter of this year inflation was 
already the highest it had been since the crisis in 1969, with 
many oven and latent pressures for still further increases. 

Fine-tune or step on the brakes? 

The attitude of many officials and academics in China 
appears to be that markets have been established, and that 
these can be adjusted through indirect means such as inter- 
est rates and tax rates. In other words, "fine tuning" the 
economy is now an option, whereas in 1988 it was not. 
Without the tools to adjust demand and supply, severe 
credit and import quotas were necessary to bring the econ- 
omy back under control. Lacking credit or inputs, many 
enterprises had to stop production, halt construction pro- 
jects, or even close. All this also brought the inflation rate 
down to 2 percent in 1990. 

Many foreign analysts argue that China in fact still does 
not have the ability to fine tune. Some new institutions 
appropriate for a market economy are in place, but they 
exercise insufficient power over key variables, these voices 
say. For example, the May increase in the interest rate did 
little to attract savings or decrease the demand for loans. 
The central bank has in principle the authority to control 
the amount of loans local bonks issue. In practice, however, 
it is in the interest of local banks to heed local party testers 
who want to keep their enterprises running. Further, the 
numerous nonbank financial institutions that have been set 
up by the government are not even under the jurisdiction of 
the central bank. 

If the newly reformed system is not yet strong enough 
to fine tune the economy does Beijing still have the choice 
of applying the brakes? in the past, leaders simply ordered 
a halt on credit in certain sectors or enterprises, and infla- 
tion would immediately slow; painful as such a step can be, 
it has worked. Retrenchment could do the trick again, but 
the reins are not as tight as they once were. A failed dam- 
pdown might be as politically dangerous as a successful 
one, pointing up the weakness of the central government 

Another political consideration has colored debate on 
this issue. Paramount leader Deng Xiaoping's strong 
endorsement of reform early last year has been interpreted 
to mean that rapid growth should not be criticized In the 



past, Chinese leaders used inflation as the bellwether of pol- 
icy. If inflation became too high, reformers and conserva- 
tives generally agreed that growth and imports or other 
variables had to be sacrificed. The working assumption 
through mid-1993— at least by some at the top level — has 
been growth at any cost Some localities, including Guang- 
dong province in southern China, also prefer to accept 
inflation as a cost of growth. 

Accepting inflation is a new development Such a strat- 
egy might be feasible if prices rise at some reasonable, albeit 
high, rate. If, however, they begin to increase at an annual 
pace of 50 percent or more, China will face a much altered 
future. Inflation at this level would sap or even reverse the 
strengths the country has been able to exploit throughout 
most of the reform of the economy- Savings have been high 
and rising, but severe inflation would cause people to spend 
instead. Real income for everyone but a few elites would 
fail to keep up with price hikes. Capital flows could easily 
turn into net outflows. Finally, the corruption that is 
endemic in China and is already destabilizing would mul- 
tiply in the face of expected sustained high inflation. 

The peculiar nature of inflation in China poses yet 
another dilemma. When inflation begins to rise in the 
country, it tends to accelerate quickly. While adjusting to 
high inflation would be a challenge, dealing with high but 
accelerating inflation would be even more difficult Pan of 
the problem has been an inability to adjust the money sup- 
ply in increments — an inability that has yet to be overcome 

Some attempt on the part of central officials to slow the 
economy seems inevitable. In late June, deputy prime min- 
ister Zhu Rongji was appointed temporary head of the cen- 
tral bank His public statements clearly indicated a concern 
with China* financial situation, and a Hong Kong paper 
reported a new austerity program targeting imports and 
credit was being readied. Whether it will work is another 
question Since some leaders are against pulling back any 
such policy will already have one strike against it 

The course of China's economic transition could be 
altered by what happens in the next few years. The truly 
conservative leaders who favor a major shift in Chinai path 
will have to act soon The longer Deng lives, the less polit- 
ical legitimacy they have. Further, if they use the failure of 
reform as their rationale, they will need to offer alternatives 
dm work and coming up with these will be difficult How- 
ever, most of the devoted socialists may already have 
bought into the benefits of economic reform available to 
them from their seats of power. In this case, marketization 
is likely to go forward, eventually gaining an ability to influ- 
ence business cycles through interest rates, exchange rates, 
and the money supply. But even in this optimistic scenario, 
progress could be derailed if one of the boom-bust cycles 
is too extreme. The pressure from unpaid farmers and state 
workers could be too great even for Deng. ■ 
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Lesson: Chinese (Peking Style) Opera, European Opera, Role of Tradition 



Students: 8 - 12th grades (with adjustments for experience level) 

Subject areas: Humanities, Social Studies, Music 

Time: 1-3 week lessons depending on number of activities 

Materials: 

Pe Ki n g Opera by Rewi Alley, New World Press: Beijing, 1984 

Stories of the Great Operas by John W. Freeman, W.W. Norton and Co: New 
York, 1984 

Peking Qpera as a European sees it by Marie-Luise Latsch, New World Press, 
Beijing, 1980. 

Peking opera: a short guide by Elizabeth Halson, Oxford University Press, 
Hong Kong: 1966. 

Videos from local library of Western style opera productions, especially 
from the Metropolitan Opera. Also excellent are filmed versions of Carmen 
and [)Qn Giovanni . Both of these have terrific themes for young audiences to 
grasp: loyalty to family and country and sexual morality. Both films were 
filmed on location and in traditional costumes. 

If you are studying the epic nature of these operas, Ihe Ring series is 
excellent but it requires knowledgeable and serious students. 

.1 have not found a good introduction to Western opera video or film for 
high school students, if anyone knows of a source — please let me know. 
Opera with Henry Butler : Introduction to the Performing Arts Series is the 
most recent opera film in our district (1970) . 

Films of Chinese Opera are more difficult to find. The Seattle office of 
the Coordination Council for North American Affairs does mail films to 
schools (206-441-4586 ask for Linda or Steve) 
Good introductory films from the Council are: 
What is Ch inese Opera? (#073) 
peritaae of Chinese Opera (#39) 

Both of these films were produced in Taiwan and have a good overview of 
training, style of singing, role, costuming, instrumentation, action and 
make-up. 

The best of all worlds: contact your local opera society and arrange either 
student tickets to regular productions or rehearsal nights (those are free 
here in Seattle). Lecture and discussion sessions are sometimes available 
through the opera's education outreach program. 

Also check entertainment listings to see if a Peking Opera troupe or Kabuki 
Theater group is coming to your city. 

If your students are also studying Japan, Kabuki is an excellent add-in to 
the study of classical forms of entertainment. 
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Activities: 

1. Have students view the Peking Opera films and short clips from 
European operas and complete the attached worksheet. 

2. If your students are younger , they ©ay wish to color or draw Peking 
opera masks. There is a rather old but useful source for this. 
Pekin g opera make-up? an alb um of cut-outs by Kuang-yu Chang, Foreign 
Languages Press, Beijing: 1959. Or I have attached two of my own coloring 
worksheets 

Colors: Red- loyal brave and heroic 
White- treacherous 
Black- honest 
Blue- ferocous 
Gold/Silver- supernatural 
Multi-colored- violent 
Of f -centered- crooked, robber 



3* Choose one Peking opera and one European opera. Discuss the story of 
each opera: main characters, plot, climax, costuming and theme. You may 
wish to have readings from opera guides, history of opera books and from 
librettos. 

4. I like the theme of filial piety or loyalty to family and country. My 
students have written and discussed the virtues of large families (extended 
living in the same housing unit) and small nuclear families, loyalty to 
family versus individual ambition. The students have read Ihfi Family by Pa 
Chin and Sprin g Moon by Bette Bao Lord and they are also familiar with 
Shakespear's Juli as Caesar and are reading a number of novels in their 
Humanities class with theme discussions of loyalty and ambition. I have 
the students write short essay papers on a variety of these themes. 

5. Another good discussion point is the role of heros and heroines in 
opera. If your students are making a longer serious study of opera, they 
may wish to make a brainstorm list of the types of heros present in the 
operas they have seen. Peking opera is much more active in its staging of 
battles and fights. Women and celestial beings often participate. Such is 
rare in Western style opera with a notable exception being Wagner's epics 
or Verdi's &ida. Parts of these operas are accessible to the young listener 
and would make excellent comparisons about the value of traditional staging 
and costuming. Even Peking opera has modern forms. Students may discuss 
the value of staying with tradition. 

6. Go to a performance, visit with the singers or education directors — 
this will really involve even the most disinterested student. 



Carol Gisela Schmidt 
International School 
Bellevue, Washington 
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European Opera Peking Opera 

Role: Male 
Female 
Clowns 

Other-worldly 
beings 

Painted Faces 



Action 



Singing 



Instruments 



Scenery 



Costumes 



Training 



A 

TRADITIONAL 
CHINESE 
ART 

Beijing is now a great world city, the hub of a vast transportation 
system that reaches out to many parts of the world. The tourist 
trade has expanded and now an increasing number of people come 
in from many lands. Among them are those who want to catch a 
glimpse of Peking Opera which through all the years of change con- 
tinues with its age-old forms, «imp!y perfecting them, and remain- 
ing high in the affection of the Chinese people. For those who do go 
to see Peking Opera, this book may be of use in making for a 
deeper understanding of so powerful an artistic form. 

Beijing people who love their opera talk about going to hear an 
opera, rather than see it. But those who have not yet gained 
£jj ■ *<>me background of understanding may find it a little difficult at 

fflf Mm fim * If ^ haVC t ** n P rovidcd with * general outline of the 

. M m theme of the opera they go to see, it will help them a great deal. 

*Jh StiU ***** wiH not Mc to ' oJ, °* thc won,l » * nd high notes 

J 7 «n w hich it is sung may, in the beginning, be too unfamiliar to be 

fully appreciated. They may return, perhaps, to their hotels say- 
TV drunken b«u», v.n, Yubu.n ingt 'ostumes were certainly gorgeous, and the battle 

scenes with those magnificent acrobats — simply terrificl" or those 
who take a special delight in the human form may ay, "The hand 
and leg movements were most expressive, graceful and artistic/ 1 
Yet in all this they will have only touched the fringe of the manifold 
artistry that goes to make up a classical opera performance. 

Artistica'ly, Peking Opera is perhaps the most perfect thing 
of its kind existing in our world today. Its influence is deep in 
the beans of the Chinese people, and it is as intensely popular in 
this living present as it was centuries ago. A knowledge of it is 
one beginning in the adventure of understanding this quarter of 
the world's popu'ation. 

The classical Peking Opera is amazing in that it combines so 
many forms which, in the Western drama, are separated. It is 
grand opera, ballet, an acrobatic display and an historical play 
rolled into one changing and exciting panorama. It definitely sets 
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out to be something different from ordinary life, yet on the other 
hand it remains intensely human. Its great figure*, for instance, 
are human - its gods, its spirits, its generals and emperors, even 
its monks and nuns. The tiery old Queen of the Western Heavens, 
the immortals who drink wine together, hate and love as do the 
legendary and historical characters whose exploits form so many 
of the plots. Moral rather than material values predominate: 
filial piety, love of country, the fidelity of comrades-in-arms find 
equal place with the love stories common to all peoples at all times. 
Naturally, the customs and thought are those of the day in which 
the stories were written, but some very modern conceptions can be 
found tucked away in the old tales. Today's directors have been 
very skilful in bringing these to the fore. 

Just as folk legend and familiar stories colour so much of the 
drama of the West, so in China many themes for classical opera are 
ancient tales that have been handed down until they have become 
part of the people's thinking. Classical opera may offer many new 
clues to those who would add to their knowledge and understanding 
of China and of the Chinese people. 

To the sophisticated viewer of p'ays. Peking Opera may seem 
at first rather stylized and fotmnl in many of its aspects - though 
in these times of change, variety is increasing along with all the 
changes society is undergoing. Vet so rich is the old content that it 
is only by visiting the theatre very often that a proper appreciation 
of its subtleties can be gained. Many Chinese people themselves 

feel this. . . . 

In spite of the formalism, however, there is great scope left for 
the individual actor to carry of f a traditional scene in a way that 
impresses all with his/her genius. The name of Tan JGnpet, the 
greatest actor in the early *>th century, U better known to the peo- 
ple than are the names of the various warlords who strutted on and 
off the political stage in tb«e hectic timet. His mantk feU on 
the shoulders of Md Lanfang. whose name waa a household word 
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.11 over China. Others such a. Zhou Xinf.ng were as well known 
in the bie cities as was any Hollywood star in America. 

o2£ theatre, w'ith i« tradition of selecting *e colour « 
andmeaningful from the past, may perhaps be expected the next 
«e.t creative age of China to seek new matenal and new themes. 
P«l wto do tnings - make new bridges, climb oyer mountains, 
S vi«l Hv«-w 8 iU in this new age look for these thmgs m 

ferm^^ 

fheLd tt the oW opera has had on Chinese sockty in thepast^ 
One can see in the operatic programmes P .cked f« many an 
even's entertainment ^^^Z^ 

thette-t of tl peo^ » increasingly drawn to those 
no^an Ration, which come into most people's lives rather than 
t SX. the personal heroism of some very great f.gure 

"^erHre, of course, many operas as well a. many forms of 
oo«. It wou'd require a long, concentrated study to know them 
rFunhlr it is not likely that any visitor to 

f.miliar with Chinese tradition as. for example, the native ot 
£i Z X 2 been brought up from childhood on stones from 
£ SLw feinted by his elder,. Such a person will naturally be 
the theatre reiaw* ny rf situation that may 

immediately 'J, Mt discourage the visitor. 

££b£ Z sT.sk nd then keep on asking, until one get. 

nttiat hold. 




SOME 

NOTES 

ON 

ORIGINS 



From the earliest recorded times the Chinese people, like all 
others, have expressed themselves in song and dance, from thea 
magical fertility dances to those that expressed their hope for afl 
good harvest or their joy in the result of their toil. Dance and song* 
very early became a part of court ritual. We know that in Zhou 
times they were considered things that every child should learn. 
State music was composed for emperors, to which dancers moved 
holding in their hands various ritual ornaments. Blind people were 
trained as musicians and. because of this, had an honoured place 
in the society of that day. 

Some promotion of opera 'rom the song and dance of early 
times seems to have taken place in the imperial courts where rulers 
demanded amusement from acrobats, jesters and story-tellers. But 
the dramatic expression of course came from the people as their 
own creation. Music, narrative and dance began to be integrated 
into the precursor of opera as we have it today. Historical inci- 
dents, especially those which caught a popular trend of thought, 
naturally became favourite themes. Chinese poetry, always com- 
posed to be sung or chanted, could be used freely in such an en- 
tertainment. 

Practically every dynasty has left some record of the state of the 
drama in its day. if only of that which was confined to the court. 
We know too that when the great merchants' and craftsmen's guilds 
spread over the country they carried stages with them for the pro- 
duction of plays. In an early account of the workers' life in Jing- 
dezhen. the great potter)' centre in Jiangxi. it is noted that the 
kiln managers were to be fined for not keeping their agreement to 
pay for the staging of operas f-r the workers on a stipulated num- 
ber of days in the year. There are many country places, especially 
along the "O'd Silk Road" in the northwest, where it can still be 
seen that almost every ancient temple had a stage opposite its gate 
where drama in its operatic form was sung on people's festivals in 
bygone times. 



< Coloured ptper-cuti on pifei J4 tkroujh 41 front Weixinn 
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The Yuan period (1219-1)6$) is considered the golden age of the 
classical opera, though in various forms it dates back as far as the 
Zhou. In Western Han times the "hundred plays" (bai xi) were a 
very popular, largely acrobatic form of people's drama which 
spread over the whole land. But it was in the Yuan period - the 
Mongol dynasty of which Kublai Khan was the first emperor - 
thar the opera underwent certain changes. By then north China had 
already had a period of overlordship by the Jin and Liao tribesmen 
who had begun to be absorbed as Chinese. The Mongols conquer- 
ed both the Jin empire and that of the Southern Song with its 
beautiful capital at Hangzhou in Zhejiang and ousted the old rul- 
ing bureaucracy. No longer did the examination system carry the 
poor but brilliant student into high office. So among the intel- 
lectuals there was a great striving for self-expression. At the same 
time, the foreign superstructure itself began to be absorbed. 
Though the Yuan drama was an evolution of that of Song which 
had preceded it, there were innovations in line with the new integra- 
tion of peoples. The great hero with a huge voice shouting his de- 
fiant song began to replace earlier forms in which there were 
choruses of 'weeter and more rhythmic voices. 

It was in the Yuan period that many of the stories handed down 
by oral tradition, which were later incorporated into such popular 
novels as The Three Kingdoms and the Outlaws of the Marsh 
and others, began to be used as themes for the opera. They could 
be played because they placed the desire for change in a historical 
setting and were woven around Icc-ndary or historical happenings 
from that part of Chinese history (in the case of the Three 
Kingdoms) that came after the end of the Han dynasty. The Three 
Kingdoms is set in the jrJ century A.D., when China was divided 
into three kingdoms, each struggling for ascendancy over the other. 
The story of the struggles between these three, with its plot and 
counterplot, has so captured the imagination of succeeding genera- 
tions of people that today almost everyone knows something of 
these tales. 

Outlaws of the Marsh is a very long story, telling of what was 
actually a peasant revolt against the bureaucracy and decadence 
of the Northern Song dynasty. The heroes, all of whom are people 
who have offended the government in some way, collect together 
gradually in one band under Song Jiang in the Liangshan Hills. 
From here they sally forth in the manner of Robin Hood to relieve 
the distressed. Before their final defeat they succeed in bringing 
together armies, of considerable proportions which acutely tax the 
strength of the Northern Song dynasty. Among the many vivid 
tales told of this band of brothers are stories of success, of treason 
and betrayal, of intense loyalty and devotion to their fighting group. 
Among the most lovable characters is the rash Black Li Kui, who 
makes many mistakes because of his impulsiveness; but who 
nevertheless is warm of heart. 

There was a very widespread use of drama in the Song periods 
when the official plays were known as guan ben and the ones in 
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private hornet as yuan ben. After the Song dynasty was driven 
south of the Changjiang (Yangtze River), considerable develop- 
ment took place around Wenzhou io ease Zbejiang. There, Cao 
Zecheng wrote the Tale of the Lute (Pi Pa Ji) which has 
been a famous opera ever since it was produced in 1*47 during the 
Yuan dynasty. 

In the Ming period (1361-1644) some very fine operatic music was 
created, much of it based on earlier forms. The bm qu form of 
opera came into great favour and the music of Huizboa, a lovely 
old city in southern Anhui Province, became popular, as did that of 
Yiyang in Jiangxi. 

With tke coming of the Manchu (Qing) dynasty in 1644, many 
dramatic writers, especially Hong Sheng, tried to express in their 
works some of the feelings of tite people. Hong Sheng used stories 
of an ancient period — • that of the Tang dynasty — to illustrate his 
criticism of the present, and he was in consequence persecuted. 
His work is strongly appreciated even today: be was commemorat- 
ed in the new Beijing in 1954, 00 the sooth anniversary of his 
death. 

An English translation of his opera, The Palace of Eternal 
Youth {Chang Sheng Dion), was made in 1955 tod should be read 
with the understanding that the real purpose of the plot is to de- 
nounce those traitors who turned to serve what was at that time 
a foreign regime. 

Yet those rotten courtiers, those good-for-nothing curs. 

Who telked so much of loyalty end piety, 

As soon es disaster ceme fust turned their costs 

To grab at wealth and position. 

They fawn and cringe when they accept new titles, 

Taking their deadly foe as their benefactor. 

Have they no seme of shame?* 
Though the setting is in the Tang dynasty and the protest k 
against other foreign conquerors, this must have hit home. This 
opera, though political in intent, alio appeals to the human side, 
for all people are interested in love stories. Here is the prologue 
to the play: 

Since ancient times how few lovers 

Have really remained constant to the end; 

But those who were true have come together at last. 

Even though thousands of miles sport. 

Even though torn from each other by death. And ail 

Who curse their unhappy fata are simply those 

Lacking in love. True love moves heaven and earth, 

Metal and stone, shines tike the sun and lights 

The pages of old histories. ... 

It is no wonder that the Manchu rulers did their best to stamp 
out the kind of opera where strong opposition to feudal rule or 
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icotimcnts of national feeling were expressed. Moreover, they tct 
up a commission in Yangzhou, northern Jiangsu Province, where 
roaoy rich merchants and others lived who patronized the disliked 
forms of opera. The duty of this commission was to delete from 
the old opera the offending passages and bring it into line, in form 
a0 d content, with the type the Manchu overlords approved of. 
This was in 1777 during the Qian Long period; and the result of 
this action was that in the end many popular operas which had 
had great influence with the people were either revised, banned 
or completely lost. 

At the time of the revolution against the Manchus, 1911-1912, 
many members of the imperial household, who till then had been 
amateurs, went on the stage as professionals. The onslaught of 
Western imperialism made the patriotic operas more and more 
popular and in time they began to be used as an interpretation of 
the wishes and feelings of the people. 

So it is interesting to see how the Yuan drama, the basis for 
most of the modem Peking Opera, was an expression of popular 
feeling by the Chinese people in a time of foreign domination. 
It flowered again at the time of the domination of the Manchus 
and afterwards during the period of foreign imperialist control. At 
all these periods, the bringing back of the stories of old, with their 
struggles and their heroes, their brilliance and their patriotism, 
brought hope to the people. 

The first Chinese opera ever to come to the West was the one 
called Search for and Rescue of the Orphan written by a Yuan 
playwright Ji Junxiang who lived somewhere about the middle 
of the 14th century. Since it is not easy to sing, it is not performed 
much in China today. Set in the Spring and Autumn Period of 
the Zhou dynasty the story is about a civil war, in 
which a military leader tries to kill all the members of the 
ruling house but misses one child who is saved by a loyal servant. 
It was called The Zhao Family Orphan in the West and no less 
than five adaptations of it were made. In England the play was 
convened into a political one attacking the corrupt Walpole gov- 
ernment; it departed widely from its original. Hatchett, the 
English playwright who adapted it, makes one of his characters 
say: 

Are we not likewise pre/d upon like carrion, 
By locust plate-men and by martial dronesf 
Are we not up to tb* chin in debts and taxes? 
Trick'd where we trust and bated where we love? 
By foe and by ally, alike despis'd? 
Are we not drained by ev'ry state catbarticK 
By costly peaces and expensive wars? 

A French version in which Voltaire propounded his ideas of the 
triumph of reason also exir.ed, and it is said by a biographer that 
Goethe also based his play Elpenor on The Zhao Family Orphan, 

The role of the classical Chinese opera in sustaining the morale 
of the common people during the terrible century before liberation 
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it certainly very considerable. The chief figure* lire being* from j 
another world, from the ancient periods of China's history. But it | 
is a world which the people loved to enter because it recalled the [ 
heroic struggles of the past. The common man, seeing the ancient ; 
heroes fighting mightily to overthrow foreign rule, would say to 
himself: M Soon we shall do it again !" He would see and admire the 
righteous Judge Bao, who never failed to find the absolute tmch 
in every case — so different from the justice which the people then 
met in daily life. He would see quick swords raised in defence of 
righteous causes, and great, pompous officials topple down before 
the brothers of Liangshan or Sun, the Monkey King. 

The Monkey is truly a popular hero, for nothing is too big or too 
pompous for him to take on — not even the whole court of heaven, 
the Pearly Emperor included. Some of his exploits are familiar to 
waders of English in Arthur Waley's Monkey, a selection of cpi- , 
sodet from the novel Journey to the West (Xi Yom /i), a full transla- j 
rion of which is being published by the Foreign Languages Press. ' 
The book, an old classic in China, is a parody on she Tang dynasty j 
account of Xuan Zhuang's long journey to India in search of the 
Buddhist scriptures. The Monkey is a very resourceful character, 
a puller-down of anything he feels like pulling down. Many epi- 
sodes from the story have been dramatized in the opera, and Mon- 
key's antics are a never-ending source of delight to audiences. In 
the minds of the Chinese people be has always represented the com- 
mon man, scoring some of the victories which the people would 
like to score, against all the forces that *rere arrayed against him. 

Prom the time China's Red Army was organised, and through 
the formation of a series of resistance bases, the problem of edu- 
cation of the people and the army itself was naturally a great one. 
As small drama groups grew into bigger ones and as technique 
was perfected and folk music adapted, so did the revolutionary 
theatre develop. 

An entirely new form of opera arose. This evolved in a series 
of stages during the fight against Japan, in the liberated areas of 
the country, in the War of Liberation that followed the Japanese 
defeat. It was spread mainly by the drama groups of the People's 
Liberation Army and it told stories of the everyday life of the 
people and their struggles in an absolutely electrifying way. The 
performances in thousands of towns and villages by the army 
drama groups in the period immediately following liberation open- 
ed the eyes of the people in a way nothing else could have done. 
They taw their own struggles enacted Wfore their eyes; all the 
bitterness caused by the landlords and their armies was tltere in 
living reality. They saw that change had come and that power was 
really in their hands. In form, this new type of opera was some- 
thing closer to those more familiar to the rest of the world, though 
the music was based on folk songs and the instruments used were 
often classical Chinese instruments. It too played to crowded 
bouses whenever it was brought to the stage. It had a deep real- 
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iim which people rtxognued as their own experience and a philos- 
ophy which was right down to earth. 

Although these new liberation operas will live long and will be 
accorded an honoured position in the permanent operatic tradition 
of China, they have in no way taken, or ever would teem likely to 
u ke, the place of the classical Peking Opera. The two are entirely 
different. 

Peking Opera has a lasting fascination and a definite and ex- 
panding role to play in the mighty new land that has so swiftly and 
fo brilliantly emerged from the ruins of the old. Many of the 
operatic plots, with little or no adaptation, still have that ageless 
freshness of appeal to the people. Naturally, the actors, in line 
with their new political understanding and as people's artists, 
place a new emphasis on some of the pans played. 

One old and very popular opera still currently being played in 
Beijing, for example, is Iron Paced and Unselfish, the story of 
an event around a flood disaster in the Song dynasty. All the of* 
f icials concerned — magistrate, prefect, imperial commissioner — 
are grasping and corrupt and share the extra levies for flood relief 
among themselves, instead of using them for the people. But at 
court there is the righteous judge, Bao Gong, who works for 
justice. With the help of the emperor's uncle he foils their greedy 
plans and sets the situation right. Many people who see this opera 
must recall personal experiences of the great floods of past days, 
such as the disasters of 1951 when corrupt officials and traders of 
that day rushed to the scene to use their power to gain profit from 
the situation. They must rejoice when they see this ancient 
drama, knowing that now corruption has gone for good and their 
country is united is ■ one whole to fight and guard against whatever 
natural disaster may come. 

Another successful recent presentation is a story from Outlaws 
of the Marsh which tells of the killing of a tiger by some hunters. 
The tiger in its death struggle falls from the mountainside and lands 
in the grounds of a rich landlord, whose men seize it and carry it 
off to collect the reward which has been offered. When the hun- 
ters arrive at the landlord's home to demand the rightful spoils of 
their chase, the landlord falsely accuses them of being bandits and 
attempting armed assault on him. It is worthwhile having a good 
seat for a performance of this kind for the actors, especially when 
they are facing such scenes as those depicting torture and imprison- 
ment at the hands of the corrupt magistrate and the landlord, play 
their part with a tremendously realistic brilliance and strength, 
shown so well in their facial expressions. 

Today, whether it be the White Snake, the heroine Hua Mulan, 
the tribal princess Mu Guiying, or the brave fisherman and his 
beautiful daughter who took revenge for the wrongs perpetrated 
against them, the old stories are taking on a new richness. They 
become part of the new life of a people who have themselves strug- 
gled against aggression and have given birth to countless new heroes 
and heroines, worthy inheritors of the glories of past struggles. 
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These old stories too arc a natural background for the new* 
heroic ones that come from the great events of today — the coo* 
servancy project! on the Huai and Yellow rivers, the Wuhan 
cities defending themselves against flood, the vast endeavours of 
industrialization and continued resistance against aggression. 

More and more new drama will be written and will become part 
of that vast store which is the Chinese people's heritage. Already 
stories of the Taipings, the revolutionary peasants of the 19th cen* 1 
tury, of the tragic life of Qu Yuan, the great poet of the 4th ceo- . 
tury B.C., have been made into impressive operas. In November 
1955 they commemorated in Guangzhou the actor Li Wenmao who 
had died a hero's death just one hundred year* before. He had a 
group of players to fight alongside the peasants of the Taiping 
revolution against Manchu imperial oppression. 

How many people see the opera every day? Surely more than 
ten million of them I Local operas exist in a tremendous variety of 
forms, but the form and influence of the Peking Opera has pene- 
trated every corner of the land and adds to the delight and seta 
standards for the opera everywhere. The great dramatic festival! 
which have been held in Beijing and other places have brought to 
light a store of talent that has hitherto gone unregarded. Actors 
now take their rightful places as truly national figures, loved and 
admired by the millions who are cheered and inspired by their art 
Before leaving this brief introduction to a very great Chinese in- 
stitution, a little more might be said on what steps are being taken 
to see that all which has been evolved so carefully through the 
generations is not lost. Today there are many training centres for 
young actors and actresses, and one remember* well going to a per- 
formance where the performers were all students of age* from ten 
to twenty. They played very well indeed, but one could better ap- 
preciate the immense perfection of the popular actors on the adult 
stage when one watched the portrayal of these talented beginner*. 
They could not quite co-ordinate the completely motionless out- 
stretched hand with intricate leg movements .% . not quite attain the 
magnificent poise and complete control over each bodily action of 
the finished actor 

In this demonstration of learners was all the life and freshness 
that only youngsters can give. It was another proof, if any proof 
is needed, that most Chinese are born actors, for they so evidently 
loved and lived the parts they were playing. 

After attending this performance, it was good to go and sec at 
one of the bigger Beijing heatrcs a presentation made by graduate 
student actors of the National School of Peking Opera. The ladies 
came on with a polish and professional charming glide while the 
great generals entered with a most convincing and terrific swagger, 
their back flags fluttering and the bright red pompon on their head- 
dresses all a-quivcring. Especially good was the much-loved scene 
of Sun, the Monkey King, defeating the cohorts of Heaven. The 
whole art was a breathless storm of dance and acrobatics with the 
old folktale running through, brought out in a clear and delightful 



^toner. There is certainly a rising generation of acton coming on 
19 fill the places of their elders, who will do credit to them* 

The tradition of training for opera in China is a very ancient one. 
for instance, in the Ith century A.D. after the capital at Chang'an 
i* *he Tang dynasty had been tacked and the existing court driven 
away, the great Tang poet Du Fu wrote longingly from Kwcifu in 
Sichuan. After listening to a southern revival of old opera in which 
ionic of the players were trained in the old Chang'an, he thought 
h*ck on the magnificence of the other day. A translation of hii 
lines i* " follows: 

Where the strew from stringed instruments 

stirs the hearts of older officials; where 

the beauties of the scene ere enough to sway 

even spirits or immortels; now in this southern court 

songs of Kai Yuen times are sung by pupils 

of the Peer Garden; and as they sing, 

the sweetness of their song spreads through 

the palace, tears flow from eyes, and lips 

move in symphony. 

Now, all the bigger industrial centres that are coming into being 
have permanent Peking Opera companies playing in the theatres 
that have been erected among the new homes of the working peo- 
ple there. Indeed, one can see the revived Peking Opera all over 
China today. In its new form, it is a theatre superbly costumed 
and magnificently played, resting on the most solid base of all, that 
of the love and appreciation of the people. Its organization runs 
parallel and interlinks with other people's organizations in the col- 
lective way that all such operate in. The genius of the Chinese 
people is their ability to work in the group, and the new order now 
gives additional responsibility and strength to all such that operate 
for the common good. 

In China today there is not only the great work which is being 
carried out in the training of new actors for the people, but also 
there is painstaking and widespread research being done into the 
whole operatic tradition of the country. Wherever survivals of old 
forms are found, they are closely investigated, and especially in 
the realm of music where much is being discovered and preserved 
for all time. The old musical instruments and the melodies played 
on them become familiar again. 

In consequence of all of this, it may be safely said that the crea- 
tive side of future operatic development will be in line with the 
best Chinese tradition. Surely there will be change, for with in- 
dustrialization the people change. For instance, there is now the 
demand that more scenery be used and that this be of the highest 
quality* This need it one that is being experimented with very 
successfully in some of the new productions now being staged* 

In conclusion one may ay that the people of China today, al- 
though they warmly receive the diversity of theatre that is develop- 
ing, will certainly not forget their first love, the Peking Opera* 
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INTRODUCTION 



The welfare of underdeveloped nations is a matter of concern to our 
own economy. Many of these countries supply us with vital raw materials upon 
which our industry relies. It is essential to us that supplies of these items 
not be cut off. Also experience has shown that poor countries are poor cus- 
tomers, while healthy economies are good customers. We may expect that as the 
underdeveloped nations become more affluent, they will buy more of our products. 
Assisting these poor countries may therefore be regarded as "good business." 

China has one of the world's fastest growing economies. The years of 
development have, nonetheless, left CViina with inflation, strong pressures of 
tbs population on the land, a poorly educated labor force, and an income 
distribution with inequalities typical of the world's rrost backward and under 
developed nations. Persistent and growing deficits is the current account of 
the balance of payments and foreign public debt. Foreign firms have become 
conspicuously important in the export of manufactures, and Chinese firms had 
been paying large annual sums for the use of foreign technology. 

Opening up to the outside world is the current strategy of china for 
economic progress. This plan involves building special economic zones and 
opening other regions economically by reforming the system of foreign trade. 
All of these make full use of foreign capital and advanced technology to serve 
the economic change in China. 

New economic policies are being implemented that Chinese leaders predict 
will make the country one of the world's leading economic powers in the 21st 
century. The opportunities are enormous. So are the problems. The potential 
is great. So are the economic hurdles that have to be overcome. 

Because the benefits of economic growth have been so inequitably dis- 
tributed, China exhibits some of the shrpest indexes of underdevelopment - 
a per capita GNP of $360, nearly one-half of the population subsist on a 
margin of nutrition, nearly one-half have no schooling and the disparity 
in income between the richest and the poorest approaches forty tines. 

No matter what policies are laid down, despite the emergence of 
Guangzhou as one of the most vital manufacturing cities on earth and Shanghai 
as the powerhouse to generate industry for half a continent, down in the 
countryside, Chinese life remains basically uninterrupted. (Kevin Sinclair) 



OBJECTIVES 



1. List the four general obstacles to economic development. 

2. Describe an example for each obstacle to economic development 

as related to the P.R. China, 

3. Describe problems created by economic development in China, 

4. Analyze each problem and state a possible solution to each of 

the problems • 

5. Devise economic policies which might be implemented by the 

Chinese government to solve its economic problems related to 
development . 

6. Appraise the consequences of the policies if implemented . 

7. Evaluate the consequences of foreign aid and investment as a 

means of economic developmentwith the possible result of 
economic dependency. 

MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

1. Before presentation of this unit, make sure students have an 
understanding of underdeveloped and developing economies and 
the usual resulting problems. 

2. Prepare a bullentin board showing a map of China and products 
produced and exported. 

3. Use charts and graphs to illustrate the ideas presented in the 
lesson. Several are included in the unit. 

4. Have students make a list of the imports their family uses 
on a regular basis. Review the lists deciding which items 
probably came from China. 

5. Locate major transportation routes, agricultural areas, energy 
distribution centers, and manufacturing areas in China. 

6. Follow current developments in China through television and 
newspaper sources . 

7. Read the China Daily articles included in this unit. 
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SEQUENTIAL ACTIVITIES 



Have students list the four obstacles to economic development 
as: people's attitudes, rapid population growth, misuse of 
natural or human resources and trade restrictions. Students 
will brainstorm all the possible consequences of these obstacles. 

Read the article, "Petrochemicals crucial to every economic 
sector," ( China Daily , July 9, 1993). Choose one example from 
it to illustrate each of the four obstacles to economic devel- 
opment, then work with another person to determine as many 
different examples as possible to illustrate other problems 
which could occur in each of those four areas. Return to large 
group to make a group composite list of possible example 
problems in obstacle areas. 

Provide students with the collection of China Daily news articles 
related to economic development. Then have students brainstorm 
in small groups to construct a list of the problems of economic 
development specific to China. 

Have students return to their groups to analyze each problem. 
They should list a possible solution for each, devise an 
economic policy which could be implemented by the Chinese 
government to correspond to each solution, state the possible 
negative and positive consequences of each policy, and determine 
which would be the best policies to actually implement. 

Describe how you (the student) would justify the negative 
consequences of these policies if implemented by you as the 
leader of China. Participate in a debate on this topic. 

Using the reaction guide for sorting activities, draw a con- 
clusion about the following statement: 

Despite reports by the IMF citing China as an economic power, 
it is still a low- income developing country. 

One of the major problems confronting underdeveloped nation 
is how to amass the capital goods necessary to increase pro- 
ductive output. Capital formation may be financed through 
personal savings, taxation, deficit financing, or aid from 
abroad. (1) With reference to three of the lis t^^items, 
l he 

nmaj 
;ap: 
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8. In seeking solutions to the problems of the underdeveloped 
nations, economists have focused on the following four 
ateas: (1) population growth, (2) land reform, (3) foreign 
aid, (4) technical assistance. Describe how each of the four 
items listed above is related to the problems in China. 

9. React to th s statement: "Because it is necessary for them 
to engage in entensive economic planning in order to indus- 
trialize, China can be expected to remain under the control 
of a Communist dictatorship." 

Do you agree with this statement? Give reasons to defend 
your answer . . 

10. Incorporate China into a lesson on economic geography by 
using the enclosed worksheet format for a cooperative 
exercise on foreign investment decisions. 
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Petrochemicals 
crucial to every 
economic sector 



China will make machinery, electronics, 
pelrochemicais.automjking and const ruc- 
tion the most important industries, accord- 
Ingtotbe First See slon of the Eighth National 
People's Congress. 

Sheng Huaren, director of the China Na- 
tional Petrochemical Industrial Corporation, 
which Is In charge of the country's petro- 
chemical Industry, told Outlook magazine 
how his Industry should try to reach the goal. 
Excerpts follow: 

The State has listed the petrochemi- 
cal industry 38 one of the most impor- 
tant industries because in today's 
world each sector of the national 
economy is inseparable from petro- 
chemical products. 

With a population of more than 1 
billion, China has only 100 million 
hectares of cultivated land. Feeding 
20 per cent of the world's population 
from only 7 per cent of its arable land 
requires China to make effective use 
of natural resources, including land 
and forestry. 

The petrochemical industry's most 
important products — synthetic ma- 
terials — can save land, raise agricul- 
tural output and replace some natu- 
ral materials, such as cotton, hemp 
and timber. 

When farmers had to rely on man- 
power and animals to plant crops, t 



farmer in the United States could 
feed only four people. In the era of 
mechanization, one American 
farmer could feed seven people. 
Now, with the wide application of 
chemical fertilizers and pesticides, 
the chemical era has arrived. In 
this era, an American farmer can 
feed 50 to 60 people. 

Petrochemical industrial products 
can provide energy and raw mate- 
rials for the military, textile, light 
industry, chemical, and transpor- 
tation and communications sectors. 

Plastics can replace timber, steel, 
aluminium, copper and other al- 
loys in machinery , electronics, auto- 
mate ing and construction. 

Petrochemicals are technology- 
intensive. The industry operates 
under high temperatures, high 
pressures, extreme cold, and in- 
flammable, explosive and corrosive 
conditions. So the containers, 
meters, high-speed rotors, centrifu- 
gal compressors and computerized 
controls that it requires must be 
reliable. 

This requires industries, such as 
metallurgy, machinery and elec- 
tronics, to keep improving their 
equipment. 

To satisfy the need for petrochemi- 



cal products, the industry also has to 
adopt new technology. This has 
boosted the development of the auto, 
aircraft, railway and shipbuilding 
industries, whose products rely on 
the internal-combustion engine for 
power. 

The petrochemical industry has 
good economic returns and can accu- 
mulate capital rapidly. The postwar 
economic prosperity of the United 
States, tWe economic revival of West- 
ern Europe, and the economic trans- 
formation of Japan and South Korea 
were to a great extent due to the 
rapid development of their petro- 
chemicsl industries. 

After more than 40 years of devel- 
opment, China's petrochemical in- 
dustry has laid a firm foundation. 
Last year, China's crude oil process- 
ing capacity ranked fourth in the 
world and its ethylene production 
capacity ranked eighth. 

But China's petrochemical indus- 
try lags behind those of the advanced 
world. 

China's population accounts foronc- 
fifth of the world's total. But the 
amount of crude oil each Chinese 
processes represents only 3.7 per 
cent of the global total. China pro- 
duces only 3 per cent of the world's 
ethylene, 2.9 per cent of its plastic, 
8.6 percent of its synthetic fibre and 
3.6 per cent of its synthetic rubber. 
This is incompatible with China's 
status as a larf - country. 

Several factors hinder the develop- 
ment of China's petrochemical in- 
dustry. 

Production needs advanced tech- 
nology, precision equipment and a 
high degreeof automation. But most 
of the technology and equipment in 
China's industry are backward. 

The supply of crude oil has hin- 
dered the development of the petro- 
chemical industry. China'scrudeoil 
and natural gas resources cannot 
meet the needs of the developing 
petrochemical industry 



The industry is also short of mone\ 
and talent, especially personnel 
skilled in marketing, finance and 
accounting. 

Two steps ought to be taken to bu ild 
the petrochemical industry into a 
pillar of the national economy. 

First, by the year 2000 China should 
annually process about 200 million 
tons of crude oil, about 5 million torn 
of ethylene, 7 million to 8 million 
tons of synthetic resin, 3.5 million to 
3.7 million tons of synthetic fibre, 
and 700,000 to 1 million tons of syn 
thetic rubber. 

Second, by the year 2010 ChinaV 
annual crude oil output should reach 
300 million to 350 million tons and 
its ethylene output 8 million to 10 
million tons to be compatible with its 
status as a major nation. 

To achieve the goal, China ought tu 
use advanced technology to set up 
new factories and renovate its old 
ones. 

It should introduce advanced for 
eign technology and management 
methodsso it can produce more with 
less manpower and investment. 

It must also raise capital both at h omt< 
and abroad to boost thedevelopment of 
the petrochemical industry. It should 
also attract foreign businesses to set u j > 
factories in China. 
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CLASSIFICATION FORMAT REACTION GUIDE 

The three best policies are: 

1. 



2. 
3. 



Good consequences likely to follow from the adoption of these 
policies are: 



Bad consequences likely to follow from the adoption of these 
policies are: 



Suppose someone asked your group to justify risking the bad 
consequences you have identified. If this occurred, what 
basis would you use to argue that your decision is a good one? 
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REACTION GUIDE FOR SORTING ACTIVITIES 
The generalization is: 



List data consistent with the generalization: 



List data inconsistent with the generalization: 



6' ' 
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J| As a group, we believe the generalization is: 

Accurate , Inaccurate 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 



PROBLEM: You are a Swiss manufacturer produciiv inexpensive 
($25 to $40) and medium priced ($.1.00 or more) watches. Due to 
import duties placed on your product by foreign governments, you 
have decided that you would like to open up a new factory m 
some foreign country. For a variety of reasons, you have narrowed 
your choice to P.R. China, Repbulic of China, or Hong Kong. 

1 List the many factors (both natural and human recources and 
other problems) that you must investigate before you decide 
where to build your factory. 

2. What advantages would there be for your company in the location 
of your choice? 

3. What disadvantages or problems would you think that you would 
find in the location of your choice? 

4. What advantages would there be for your company if you decided 
to locate in the other locations listed? 

5. What disadvantages would there be in the other locations listed 
for your company? 

6. Which location have you chosenin which to locate? 

7. Where in the location chosen will you locate? Why? 

8. Would your overall decision regarding selection have been the 
same for the following industries? If not, which of the other 
two locations would you choose and why? o ... 
steel, winemaking, textiles, perfume, chemicals, toys, sailboats 
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BASIC STATISTICS OF CHINA'S ECONOMY 



INDICATORS 


UNIT 


1952 


t mo 
19 fo 




1 QQA 


iff* 


CNP 


bi 1 1 ion yuan 




358.8 


855.8 


1768.6 




National income 


bi 1 1 ion yuan 


58.9 


301 


702 


1442.9 


(hoi 


Total value of 
agr i cu I tur a I 
output 


O l 1 1 l on yuan 


46. 1 


139,7 


361.9 


766.2 


to 7 


Total value of 
industrial 
output 


bi 1 1 ion yuan 


34.9 


423.7 


971.6 


2392.4 




Total value of 
import and export 


bi 1 1 ion dol lar 


1.94 


20.64 


69.6 


115.44 




Per capita 
consumpt ion 


RMB yuan 


76 


175 


403 


714 




Overal I pr ice 
indexes (preceding 
year = 100 ) 


0/ 

7° 


99.6 


100.7 


108.8 


102.1 
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The Bottom Line 



HilPIQ 







GDP 


Exports 


Surp/Def 


Foreign 


Inflation 


Switzerland 
Japan 


per cap 


growth 


12 mths 


cur. a/c 


debt 


CPI 


$29,500 - 


2.7%- 


$349.0b 


$127 51b 


Oh 


1 0% 


U.S. 














Germany 


"523,000 


■2.9% ' 


$422. 3b. 


$25 09b 


Oh 


4.3% ■ 


France 














Canada 

Italy 

Britain 


$19,936 


3.8% 


S130.3D 




S237 0b ' 


1.8% 


$17738 




S19.0 0b. 


'$20 70b. 


Oh 


■ ' rw 

2,8% 


Brunei 












WEElM 


Hongkong 


$16,382 


5 IV 


$126. 0b. 


$1 30b 


Oh 


H.5% 


Australia 














Singapore 


$15,200 




$63 4b. 


$2. 99b. 


0*i 


2 1% 


Macau 












■za 


New Zealand 


$11,500 




S99b. 


$0 78b 


$35 01). 


1 3°, 


Taiwan 












MUM 


Saudi Arabia 


$7,150 


3.0% 


' $*8.2b. 


$25. 74b 


$16 7 b. 


2.6% 


South Korea 














Mexico 


$3,950 


2.6% 


$27. 5b. 


$22 80b . 


$75 7b. 


9 8%. 


South Africa 












WEEEM 


Malaysia 


$2,965 


8.1% 


S42.5b. 


•$'1.7 0b. 


$15 8b 


3.7% 


Brazil 














Fiji 


$1,945 


.3.0% 


$0.5b. 


S0.05b. 


$0 4 b. 


6 2% 


Turkey 














Thailand 


S1.660 


. 7.4% $33.2b.. 


-S7 33b. 


$37 4b, 


4.5% 


P N Guinea 














Philippines 


$835 


0,2% 


$10. 0b. 


$107b. 


$32 0b. 


6.7% ' 


Egypt 














Indonesia 
Sri Lanka 
Maldives 


$645 


5.8 tJ . 


$33 9b. 


$4 00b 
$0 02b. 


$73 61) 


9.5% 


$4/0 


6 3% 


$0. 4b 


S1 1b 


17 2%. 


Pakistan 














Bhutan 

China 

Kenya 


$415 


5.0% 


$0 1h. 


$0 06h. 
SO. 48b. 


$0.1 1> 


13 0%. 
35 6% 


S340 


2 0% 


$1.1b. 


$6 4b 


Nigeria 














India 


$310 


4 2% 


S19.0b 


$6.03b. 


$73 5b 


6.1% 


Burma 


1 $250* 


1.2% 


$0.6b. 


•$0. 14b. 


$4.8b. 


30.0% 


Laos 


$230 


7 3% 


$0. 2b 


$0 04b. 


$0 4b 


9 8% 


Bangladesh 














Vietnam 


$220 


8.3% 


$2 5b.° 


$0.21b. 


$15 4b. 


37.7% 


Cambodia 














Nepal 


$180 


3 1%- 


$0.3b. 


SO. 24b. 


$1 9b. 


17.0% 


.Afghanistan 


1 $150* 


0.8%* 


$0.9b. 


-SO. 14b. 


$1.6b. 


56.7% 


Mongolia 


$100" 


-7.6% 


SO. 4b. 


SO. 05b. 


$7 "lb. 


321.1% 



Compiled from the latest svatlable data. Gross Domestic Product (GOP) is the value of all goods and services produced in one year. 
Gross Nottonal Product (GNPJ is GOP plus payments from abroad from investments, labour, etc.. ft^rninut. sirriil |f r JMYm«nta to 



\ a Not available iNctcrcdiior 'Best estimate 
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China pushes ahead with reform 

Premier Li calls for rapid economic growth despite inflation 



By KATHY WiLHELM 

The Associated Press 



BEIJING — Premier Li Peng urged 
China's legislature Monday to push ahead 
with market reforms and high-speed eco- 
nomic growth, as the country prepares to 
enter a new era of leadership without 
revolutionary elders. 

But he made it clear that the commu- 
nist Party ^as no plans to ease its 
authoritarian ule. and d*:i aunced efforts 
to expand democracy in Hong Kong 
before it reverts to Chinese rule in 1997. 

Li, known as cautious, was uncharac- 
teristically bullish on economic develop- 
ment in his speech to the National 
People's Congress. He called it the na- 
tion's central task. 

"We should seize every opportunity 
that presents itself for our development/' 
Li told nearly 3,000 delegates assembled 
in the Great Hail of the People for the 
congress' annual meeting. 

"We must never allow ourselves to be 
distracted from economic development," 
he said, stressing that social and political 
stability are essential in that pursuit. 

His annual report, which serves as a 
statement of official policy on numerous 
subjects, made it clear the congress will 
be devoted to endorsing the leadership's 
economic reforms. 

During its two-week session, the con- 
gress also will ratify a new lineup of top 
government leaders that for the first 
time will not include any any old revolu- 
tionaries from Mao Tse-tung's era. 

Official news reports have confirmed 
that President Yang Shangkun, 85, and 
congress Chairman Wan Li, 77, will retire 



and be replaced by younger party lead- 
ers. Even out of office, they will continue 
to wield influence based on their 
seniority. 

Li, who is expected to stay on for a 
second five-year term as premier, sprin- 
kled his two-hour speecti with calls to 
"blaze new trails" and "emancipate our 
minds." Those phrases were coined by 
China's 88-year-old senior leader Deng 
Xiaoping, who wants to finish disman- 
tling the Maoist state-planned economy 
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before he dies. 

Li said the economy should grow 8 
percent to 9 percent annually or even 
faster. In fact, it grew 12.8 percent last 
year during a time of worldwide reces- 
sion, prompting some economists to warn 
of overheating inflation. High prices 
helped send protesters into the streets in 
1989. 

Li acknowledged that the reforms have 
benefited some more than others and that 
there is a "constant threat of inflation." 
He urged more rational investment and 
greater efforts to develop sectors that lag 
behind, such as agriculture and 
transportation. 

He said jobs and wages should be 
determined by market need and state 
companies should be forced to become 
profitable — reforms that could put 
millions out of wprk. 

"The socialist market economy is a 
new invention. We still have to find our 
way forward through practice," he said. 

Li also proposed a 25 percent cut in the 
government work force of 34 million, and 
a reorganization of ministries that used 
to run the planned economy. Past efforts 
to streamline government have failed, 
however. 

Li read most of his speech in a near 
monotone, standing on a stage draped 
with huge crimson flags. 

Li said relations with the West were 
gradually improving, but rejected West- 
ern criticism of China's human rights 
record. 

Warm applause also greeted Li's call 
to combat corruption within government, 
which has become endemic. However, he 
offered no new cleanup plan. 
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Fsr capita income \ 
^outpaces inflation, 



.government says 



by our staff reportor 
Wu Yunhe 



Urban and rural income rose faster 
than inflation in the first six months 
of the year, the State Statistics Bu- 
reau (SSB) aays. 

Per capita urban income increased 
28 per cent in the first six months of 
the year, and rural income rose 16 
percent per person, SSB spokesman 
Zhang Zhongji said yesterday at a 
news conference. 

Inflation for the first six months of 
1993 rose 12.6 per cent over the 
same period last year, Zhang said. 

However, the country*s cost of liv- 
ing index, in June, chalked up a 
year-on-year increase of 14 per cent, 
and 21.6 per cent in 35 large* and 
medium-sized cities. 

The government's new macro-eco- 
nomic policies to curb inflation would 
slow down China's gross domestic 
product (GD?) growth rate — from 
the 13.9 per cent seen in the firsthalf 
of this year — to an expected yearly 
average of 12 per cent by the end of 

1993, he said. 



China's GDP hit a record 1,264.7 
billion yuan ($216.1 billion) in the 
first six months of 1993. 

Zhang«aid the slowdown is neces- 
sary because unbridled investment 
in fixed assets is feeding inflation. 

Investment in fixed assets reached 
354.2 billion yuan ($61.1 billion) 
during the first six months of this 
year, representing an increase of 61 
per cent over the same period a year 
ago. 

During the first six months of 1993, 
the fixed assets investment by State 
units accounted for 219 billion yuan 
($37.8 billion), up 70.7 per cent. 

Zhang urged every region to fully 
observe the government's new poli- 
cies to keep inflation at bay, describ- 
ing them as crucial to regaining con- 
trol over some economic sectors. 

The first six months this year saw 
a continued economic boom, with 
capital investment and industrial 
growth showing particular progress, 
Zhangsaid. 

During the first six months, the 
country's industrial production bbw 



an increase of 25.1 per cent com- 
pared with the same period last year. 

He said that the individually-run 
and foreign-invested companies took 
the lead in industrial production, 
with a growth rate of 68.7 per cent 
during the first six months of this 
year. * 

Industrial production for State and 
collectively-owned companies was 
reported to have grown 10 per cent 
and 45 per cent, respectively. 

By the end of June, 31.1 per cent of 
the country's State industrial firms 
suffered operational losses, but the 
number of firms that lost money 
decreased 0,9 per cent from the same 
period a year ago. 

Agriculture, the sector that has 
grown the most as a result of the 14- 
year-old economic reform, showed a 
bumper harvest this summer, with 
an estimated output of 107.98 mil- 
lion tons, an increase of 4.7 million 
tons over the same period a year ago. 

During the first six months, output 
of pork, beef and mutton saw an 
increase of 9 percent from the same 
period last year to total more than 
14.4 million tons. This was achieved 
despite a decrease of rural crop-grow- 
ing land, soaring production-mate- 
rial prices and arbitrary levies on 
farmers. 

Retail sales in the first six months 
reached 639.6 billion yuan ($110.3 
billion), up 21.6 per cent from the 
same period in 1992. 

The dramatic increase in retail sales 
was, to some extent, attributed to 
the increase in per capita income to 
1,116 yuan ($200) for the first six 
months of the year for the urban 
residents. , , 

Th. per capita income for the rural 
residents during the six-month pe- 
riod amounted to 423 yuan ($74.5), 
an increase of 18 per cent, or only 7 
per cent allowing for Inflation. 
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State must get 
basics right to 
boost economy 



by Liu Li 



China's industrial policy must fo- 
cus on developing infrastructure and 
basic industries. 

If it fails to do so, the country will 
miss an opportunity to realize the 
fruits of its economic take-off in the 
rest of the 20th century. 

Industrial policy is one means for a 
government to guide the country's 
industrial development over a long 
period, but it must have a clear, fo- 
cus\ 

Vague industrial policy wa6 one of 
the major rcaBons for the Chinese 
ceo nomy experiencing great u pa and 
downs in the last decade. 

But even when the pol icy was clear, 
there were some instances in which 
tt could not be implemented. 

China reaffirmed at the end of the 
1980s that industrial policy centred 
on the development of agriculture, 
infrastructure and basic industry. 

Rut the policy was overshadowed 
by the rapid development of process- 
ing industry. 

Goncrally speaking, infrastructure 
moans transport? highways, telecom- 
munications, harbours, railway sta- 
tions and airports. Basic industry 
includes mining, raw materials and 
energy. 

Those industries usually determine 
whether n country's economy pan 
develop robustly and healthily. 

The Hth National Congress of the 
Communist Party of China, held at 



the end of \uM year, was the spring-' 
board for promoting economic devel* 
opment and reform, particularly in 
infrastructure and basic industry. ■ 

Some' people, however, argue that 
the country should opt for high eco- 
nomic growth as its basic focus. They 
reason that supplies of energy and 
raw materials can be met in interna- 
tional markets. 

This argument runs counter to the 
national situation. 

Haste will make waste. . 

From 1989-91, when the country 
launched *a retrenchment 
programme aimedatcurbingdouble- 
digitinflatio^thegovernmentcalled 
for a readjustment of industrial^Btruc- 
ture. Most economists believed it 
was time for readjustment because 
demand was sluggish and the pres- 
sure on basic industry was reduced. 

However, infrastructure and basic 
industry were still developing slowly. 

Basic industry advanced 23.6 per 
cent from 1989-91, 4.6 percentage 
points lowef than the average indus- ' 
trial growth rate. 

Why were opportunities for indus* 
trial readjustment missed? 

First, investment in infrastructure 
and basic industry was too low. 

Funds in fixed assets in the basic * 
industrial sector increased 66.9 per 
cent from 1989-91, but that was only 
4.9 percentage points higher than 
the growth of new investment in 
fixed assets in the whole of Chinese 
industry. 

The margin was too small to stimu- 



late higtijprowth in basic industry. 

Secondaries of basic industrial 
products were too low, compared with , 
those of eqnsumer goods, and the . 
situation stiQ exists. '.'ft 

It is a historical problem, as China 
has adopted a policy of low prices for 
capital goods to rfupport its heavy 
industry since the founding of the . 
New Republic. 

Due to the irrational price pattern, 
some basic industries such as coal 
minings suffered losses in 1991 and 
the situation has yet to improve. ' 

Third, the criteria to assess the 
achievements of local authorities 1 , 
which were set under the planned 
economy, still focus on growth of 
local economics, ignoring profits, ' 
technological improvements and in- 
novation. 

Tho criteria have inevitably led lo- 
cal governments to spur production 
in the more swiftly profitable pro- 
cessing sector, resulting in more and 
more duplicate production projects 
across the country. 

The proposed industrial policy de-.' 
pends on the principle of resourcss 
being allocated by the market. 

Resources will continue to be the 
major bottleneck of China's economic 
development. We should avoid the 
go-for-speed policy, which will drain 
the country's limited resources. 

At the same time, the government 
should keep some necessary admin* 
istrative methods to minimize the 
risks brought by any short-term 
behaviour under a market economy, 

For example, the overheated real 
estate industry and wild enclosing of 
development areas attracted capital 
in opposition to the country's Indus* 
trial policy in 1992 and early this 
year. 
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Such behaviour has diverted funds O 
that should have gons to basic indus- m 
try and agriculture, • 



Accelerating reform - to establish I 

)l#tntntation of industrial policy . 

eanwhlle, mors , investment m 
uld be made in infrastructure ■ 
iDMlcind^ ™ 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



'implementation of industrial policy 

Meanwhile, mors , investment 
shov* J L ~ ~ l ~ y ' " - 
and 

trial policy will amount to nothing. 

In addition, it is necessary to main- 
tain aunode rats economic growth. 

. A stagnated economic development 
"will .blur the implementation; of in- 
dustrial policy, as was ths case from 
1989-91. 

jlf the economy dovelops faster 
ahead of basic industry, the target of 
economic efforts will have to be the 
high inflation which will result. ' v 

Also,' the implementation of indus- 
trial policy will be overshadowed. 

*> 

China should learn the overheat- 
ing lesson of 1992. 

(Ths author It in Industrial analyst with 
ths State Statistics Burssu) 
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Rise in unemployment seeln 



ft- 
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Cool-down 
of economy 
main reason 



Reuter 

Beijing, July 28 — Jobless- 
ness in mainland China, al- 
ready rising as the socialist 
lifetime-employment 6ystem 
is dismantled, will surge as 
Beijing puts the brakes on its 
overheating economy the Chi- 
na Daily reported on Wednes- 
day 

A crackdown ordered this 
month on speculative real es- 
tate deals and loose credit 
would hit the roaring con- 
struction and manufacturing 
industries, throwing un- 
known numbers of laborers 
out of work, the newspaper 
said. 

, v . ^u{f)prjtJeA ( expect.the ; offi- . 
cial unemployment rate to 
swell beybjttf tf)4' current 2.3 
percent and have pledged 
new efforts to create jobs in 
the second half of 1993. 

The number of mainland 
Chinese officially "waiting for 
work" reached 3.6 million at 
the end of June, a 9.1 percent 
increase over the same date in 
1992, official statistics show. 

The number of urban jobs 
is shrinking, standing at 146.8 
million at the end of June, 
down 1.14 million, or 0.7 per- 
cent, from December. 

Beijing's deliberate slow- 
ing of the overheating econo- 




— Gr#f Bafctr, AnochrWd Pr»M 

A mainland Chinese man displays cone-shaped straw hats 

on a Beijing sidewalk Sunday. The hats, which have become papular . 
in Beijing this summer, sell for 2 yuan ( 35 U.S. cenfs) each. 



my would exacerbate the la- The new measures would 
bor crunch, the China Daily include "market oriented 
said. mechanisms like (those used) 



in developed countries/ labor 
ministry official Zhang Xiao- 
jian was quoted as saying. 

The minist.v vowed to 
give preferential treatment — 
presumably financial and 
technical assistance — to busi- 
nesses in a position to create 
the largest number of jobs, 
Zhang said. 

The labor market has be- 
come increasingly chaotic af- 
ter measures to "smash the 
iron rice bowl" of lifetime em- 
ployment left millions of ur- 
ban workers out of a job. 

Growing population pres- 
sures in the land-scarce coun- 
tryside have propelled mil- 
lions of peasants into booming 
cities in search of work. 

This huge floating popula- 
tion — seen queuing up at 
streetcorner job marts or 
idling in railway stations -r- 
goes uncounted in official un- 
employment statistics. 

Vibrant economic growth 
has spurred private-sector job 
creation and absorbed many j 
..surplus workers. .i, . ,i>v. I 
But mounti.ng.conce/ris [ 
that growth, now at about* 144 
percent a year, is spinning put ' 
of control have prompted Offi- 
cials to try to slow thijfigs 
down with a sharp tightening 
of credit and administrative 
measures to curb property de- 
velopment. * ! 
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Foreign funds boost exjjb^rtlT 



by our staff reporter 
Wang Yong 



Enterprises funded by foreigners 
are becoming a main force in China's 
export drive. 

The news came yesterday from a 
meeting held in Bey ing by the China 
Foreign-invested Enterprises Asso- 
ciation for awarding 1,117 such en- 
terprises. 

The award-winning enterprises, 
mostly manufacturers, each gener- 
ated at least $2 million in exports and 
1 million yuan ($172,000) in pre-tax 
profits last >ear. 

Each posted per capita exports of 
more than $10,000 and 10,000 yuan 
($1,724) in pre-tax profits. 



The 1,117 companies had a com- 
bined export income of nearly $8 bil- 
lion, 46 per cent of that from China's 
more than 110,000 foreign-funded 
enterprises. 

Of the 1,117, the top 10 exporters 
pulled in some $1.1 billion in export 
income. 

The top 10 foreign-funded busi- 
nesses in the categories of business 
turnover and per capita profits were 
also given awards. 

The highest per capita profits of the 
top 10 (including taxes) last year came 
to 2.34 million yuan ($403,000). 

The meeting's award ceremony put 
in the limelight China's foreign- 
funded enterprises, which have 
posted a faster export growth rate 



than China's State-run exporters. 

In the first four months this year, 
foreign-funded enterprises saw their 
exports jump by more than 60 per 
cent, while their State-owned coun- 
terparts lost ground. 

In 1992, the industrial output of 
foreign-funded enterprises nation- 
wide reached 250 billion yuan ($43 
billion), about 8.5 percent of China's 
overall industrial production. 

The foreign-funded enterprises in- 
clude foreign wholly-owned firms, 
Sino-foreign joint ventures and co- 
operative businesses. 

The foreign-funded companies' ex- 
port volume was $17.3 billion or 20 
per cent of the country's total, and 
they paid more than 10 billion yuan 



($1 .72 billion) in taxes, excluding tar- 
ifTs. 

In the first four months of 1993, 
China approved the establishment of 
23,000 foreign-invested enterprises, 
up 270 percent over the same period 
of last year. 

■ The promised foreign investment 
was $32.9 billion, up 310 per cent. 

In another development, the Bank 
of China, China's major foreign ex- 
change bank, praised 210 foreign- 
funded enterprises at the same meet- 
ing, which it deems its "best custom- 
ers." 

By 1992, the bank had loaned more 
than $10 billion and 93 billion yuan 
($ 16 billion ) to China's foreign-funded 
enterprises. 
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Foreign firms in 
China hit record 



In case there were 
doubts over the fast-grow- 
ing importance of China in 
the global economy, con- 
sider this: 

The number of foreign- 
owned or foreign-funded 
companies in China 
reached a record high of ^)>! 
130,000 by the end of June, \ 
up 54 percent from one <$ 
year earlier, the official uj* 
Xinhua News Agency re- 'j 
ported from Beijing. ^ 
Foreign-based compa- ^rjl 
nies invested a total $114.45 
billion in China in the first 
half of the year, 4.5 times 
the amount for the first 
half of 1992. 

The huge increase in in- 
vestment in part reflects 
new efforts by the Chinese 
government to allow for- 
eign companies more ac- 
cess to the domestic 
market, Xinhua reported. 

However, the total also 
is swelled by growing num- 
bers of Chinese companies 
^|hat have set up Hong 
Kong subsidiaries, which 
in turn invest back in the 
mainland. That's because 
foreign-funded companies 
often are eligible for tax 
breaks and enjoy more au- 
tonomy in hiring and firing 
than wholly Chinese-owned 
companies. 
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Cross-border capital 
to revive barter trade 



By Wang Yong 



Has Sino-Russian border trade, 
tartly billed as "exchanging soap for 
awls," reached its peak already? 

This comment from a senior Rus- 
sian trade official earlier this month 
gives credence to growing doubts 
about the future of border trade 
across the Heilongjiang River, cur- 
rently overshadowed hy a cash short- 
age, 

The bulk of the border trade so far 
has been barter. China sells its food- 
stuffs, textiles and other consumer 
products to Russia and other coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent Stales (CISt. In turn, it gets 
heavy machinery and raw materi- 
als. * 

The barter business as such has 
made Chinas Heine and Russia's 
Blagoveshchensk, which face each 
other across the Heilongjiang River, 
boom towns. 

Signboards in Russian are popular 
in HeihcAvhich covers nearly 70.000 



square kilometres of land ( including 
suburbs and forested areas)and is 
abundant in natural resources like 
gold and coal. 
These days when you roam through 
the city of Hcihe you'll still encoun- 
ter the effects of the hot border trade. 

But local officials, like their Rus- 
sian counterparts, fear that given 
the low-value barter business, the 
fast growth of border trade cannot be 
sustained. 

One major reason is that Russia 
has hefted its import and export 
tariffs, while capping the outflow of 
its raw materials. 
This has driven up thecosts of what 
China buys from Russia and also 
what it sells, says Wang Shuquan, 
an official in charge of Heine's bor- 
der trade. 

"In 1993, two-way border trade 
allows no optimism," he told Busi- 
ness Weekly. 

His words may sit uneasy in Hcihe, 
which has earned 100 million yuan 
($17.2 million) since 1987 from its 
border trade with Russia. 



But Chinese officials have another 
trump card to bolster border trade: 
Enhancingcross-border investment. 

Heine and Blagoveshchensk are 
planning to set up a free trade zone 
at either end of a bridge across the 
Heilongjiang River, which is to be 
completed in three to five years. 

"The twin zones will lubricate the 
flow of capital and people between 
the two countries." says Wang. 

Details of the programme will be 
hammered out later this year when 
the two sides meet again. 

In a parallel move, Heihe, which 
shares 358 kilometres of border with 
Russia, is building a development 
zone that will total 8.5 square 
kilometres by 2010. 

With investment projected at about 
1 billion yuan ($172 million), the 
zone will become Heihe's commer- 
cial centre when it is finally operat- 
ing at full steam. 

"The establishment of our zone 
meshes well with Russia's strategy 
of shifting its economic focus to the 



Far East." says Huo Qingxian. a 
senior researcher with the Heihe 
Development Zone. 

He says the zone will endeavour to 
attract investment both from the 
CIS and Southeast Asia. Many Chi- 
nese investors have shown growing 
interest in the zone. 

"Heihe's strong point lies in its 
abu n d a n t n a tu r al reserves , H h e sa y s . 

Its precious rocks, copper, coal, gold 
and forests are well-known through- 
out the country/ 

Besides, it has power supply 
aplenty, in sharp contrast to China's 
coastal areas where power short- 
ages are unsettling 

Potential investors here can cither 
deliver what they have manufac- 
tured to other parts of the country, 
or directly to Russia and other CIS 
nations. 

"We will spruce up our airport, 
railways, roads and build the 
Heilongjiang bridge linking Heihe 
with Blagoveshchensk in four years 
to prepare for large-scale foreign in- 
vestment," Huo says. 
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by our staff reporter 
Xiao Xie 



Ch ina is studying a package of pref- 
erential policies to attract overseas 
investment in State-owned compa- 
nies with outmoded technology. 

An official with the State Council 
Economic and Trade Office declined 
to give any details, saying that the 
procedures are still being worked 
* outby therelevantgovernmentmin- 
is tries. 

Nation set 
to fight 
disasters 

by our staff reporter 

China assured an international con- 
ference in Beijing that it would fully 
co-operate in the world effort to re- 
duce losses caused by natural disas- 
ters. 

The one-day International Confer- 
ence on Disaster Management on 
Friday was organized to provide a 
forum to discuss worldwide co-op- 
eration. 

President Jiang Zemin said China 
would enhance international ex- 
changes and co-operation, as well as 
make contributions to the world di- 
saster relief. 

China, which is frequently battered 
by disasters, is preparing to open a 
State Centre for Disaster Reduction , 
according to Dojie Cairang, Minister 
of Civil Affairs. 

The centre is expected to collate 
information on natural disasters, 
provide trainingcourseson disaster 
management and conduct research. 

The United Nations Development 
Programme* UNDP) representative 
and local co-ordinator, Arthur 
Holcombe, said his organization 
could aid co-ordination within the 
international community, help hu- 
man resource development in disas- 
ter mitigat ion and preparedness and 
advise on disaster mitigation plan- 
ning and management. 

"To bring together these elements 
of aid co-ordination, training and 
advisory services, UNDP is prepared 
to provide $250,000 as seed money to 
initiate a new programme in China," 
Holcombe said. 



Most foreign investors are inter- 
ested in the economic development 
zones which have sprung up through- 
out the country, and only a small 
number of them are interested in 
State firms. 

State-owned enterprises used at the 
most 20 per cent of the total overseas 
investment in China last year, and 
the percentage is dropping. 

State companies play an important 
role in China's economy, but their 
poor economic performance has long 
been a headache for the government. 

China's more than 10,000 large and 
medium-sized State businesses, 
which comprise only 2.5 per cent of 
the number of the country's indus- 
trial enterprises, contributed about 
60 per cent of the nation's tax rev- 
enues and turned out about 46 per 
cent of the country's aggregate in- 
dustrial output. However, about one- 
third of the State businesses are 
operating in the red. 

China's industrial enterprises last 
year suffered a total of 441.2 billion 
yuan ($76 billion) in operational 
losses, the same as the previous year, 
the State Statistics Bureau said. 

The Chinese Government is work- 
ing hard to reform its large and me- 
dium-sized companies. Both officials 
and economists agree that increas- 
ing the State enterprises' competi- 
tiveness will mean more manage- 
ment autonomy and more funds for 
development. 

According to an overseas edition of 
People's Daily, Ministry of Foreign 
Trade and Economic Co-operation 
officials have said that the govern- 
ment has been urged to direct for- 
eign investors toward State compa- 
nies that work with raw materials, 
energy, fuel and the transportation 
sector. 

The government has been urged to 
be more flexible in using foreign 
investment money to reform the 
State companies. 

These measures will include allow- 
ing the State-owned companies to 
set up joint ventures or establish 
limited liability companies with their 
foreign counterparts. Foreigners 
would be able to contract for or lease 
the old enterprises. 

Sources from the Ministry of Post 
and Telecommunications have said 
that the ministry has a total of 28 
large manufacturing enterprises, 
which need foreign investment to 
upgrade their production facilities 
in order to be competitive. 
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Economic clout 
overestimated, 
official says 



by our staff reporter 
Wu Yunhe 

Referring to recent international 
reports citing the country as an eco- 
nomic power, China said yesterday 
that it is still a low-income develop- 
ing country. 

Zhang Zhongji, spokesman of the 
State Statistics Bureau, said a new 
calculating method based on purchas- 
ing power parity (PPP) has some in- 
adequacies in measuring economic 
strength, especially in the develop- 
ing countries. 

Using the PPP method, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) rated 
China as the "third economic power" 
right behind the United States and 
Japan. 

Zhang said the new calculation 
showed that China's gross domestic 
product (GDP) wasmuch higher than 
that drawn from the traditional ac- 
counting, which converts output into 
US dollars at the official rate of ex- 
change. 

The PPP method calls for "accurate 
GDP-related statistical materials" for 
measurement of a nation's economy, 
including more than 151 kinds of ex- 
pense items and a wide variety of 
price statistics. 

The major flaw in the calculation is 
that China is not in a positk n to 
supply such updated and detailed 
information of expenditures and price 
changes, as its statistical system is 
backward, Zhang said. 

As a result, Zhang noted that China 
has not qualified for participation in 
the United Nations' International 
Comparative Project ( ICP), which was 
established in 1968. 

The GDP is a major comprehensive 
economic indicatorto weigh a nation's 
economic strength, he said. 



But, he added, more and more econo- 
mists in the world have acknowl- 
edged that, in addition to the GDP, 
more factors need to be considered in 
measuring a nation's economy. 

Social, cultural and environmental 
conditions should also be included in 
such an assessment to obtain a more 
realistic result, Zhang said. 

According to the bureau's statistics, 
China has successfully fed its more 
than 1.1 billion population.In addi- 
tion, its 14-year-old economic reform 
is coming along. 

"But as we consider not only the 
economic background but also the 
scientific, technological, social, cul- 
tural and environmental develop- 
ment, it is easy to see that the country 
is still a developing country, with a 
relatively small per capita income," 
he added. 

China's per capita GDP was still 
below $400 in 1992, far behind that in 
the developed countries — despite 
the fact that the country's total GDP 
reached 2,393.8 billion yuan or $458.6 
billion last year, ranking 10th in the 
world. 

Agriculture is still a major compo- 
nent in China's GDP. And agricul- 
tural output mainly is affected by 
weather. 

The industrial output amounted to 
only 27.2 per cent of the country's 
GDP, 14 per cent lower than the 
world average. 

Other factors that put China at the 
level of a low income nation are such 
factors as food structure, literacy and 
education, and percapita livingspace. 

Furthermore, 520 of the country's 
1,903 counties are considered pov- 
erty-stricken areas, where the 
people's average per capita income is 
below 200 yuan ($34.5), the official 
said. 
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Quick action needed 
to curb inflation 



By Zhang Yu'an 



A market analyst has predicted 
nationwide inflation will soar to 
about 10 per cent this year. 

Zhang Xuhong, an analyst with the 
China Market Development Institute, 
said the government must pay particu- 
lar attention and take effective mea- 
sures to avoid sharp price rises. 
*>r> But he added thecountry\scurrent 
^inflation isstill within the limit that 
^can be controlled and endured. He 
\told Business Weekly in an inter- 
^view last week that "potential infla- 
tionary pressures have started to 
work" caused by the rapid growth of 
^pie national economy and increas- 
ing prices throughout the country. 
^ Statistics show the national infla- 
tion level was 8.4 per cent in Janu- 
ary. 8.7 per cent in February. 10.2 
per cent in March and 1 0.9 per cent 
in April. 

In the country's 35 large and me- 
dium cities, livingcosts rose by 16.7 
percent in the January-May period, 
already close to the 38.5 inflation 
figure in 1988, which led to a three- 
year austerity and tight-credit 
programme. 
Viewed from the present economic 



situation, inflation still can be kept 
within an "endurable limit" if effec- 
tive macro-control measures are 
taken, he said. Otherwise, inflation 
will probably become "quite serious" 
this 3'ear, he said. 

He noted that experience shows infla- 
tion, once it starts, will accelerate and 
is impossibletostop unless macro mea- 
sures are used. If the measures come 
late, the cost will be great. 

The 1988 high inflation caused a na- 
tionwide buying spree and bank run. 

To avoid serious inflation, he sug- 
gested relevant departments do the 
following work: 

• Enhance macro-control toavoida 
full-scaleoverheatingoftheeconomy. 
At present, there are already signs 
of overheating in some places; 

• Avoid blind growth and let the 
market and resources decide the eco- 
nomic growth; 

• Limitinvestment size, especially 
for projects already under construc- 
tion. Both administrative and legal 
measures should be taken to draft a 
regulation on management of invest- 
ment in different places; 

• Improve currency management 
and introduce a quota system for 
issuing bank loans. 
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Dispute over 
Hong Kong 
intensifies 

China accuses Britain 
of blocking unification 



^> By NICHOLAS D. KRISTOF 

\* Now York Times News Service 



4 



BEIJING - Prime Minister Li Peng 
has accused Britain of "perfidiously" try- 
ing to create disorder in Hong Kong and 
trying to impede the territory's smooth 
return to China. 

Li used the occasion of a two-hour 
policy address Monday morning, opening 
the annual session of the National Peo- 
ple's Congress, to step up the attack on 
Britain's proposals to increase democra- 
in Hong Kong. His voice rising in 
ftrage, Li departed from the advance 
text of his speech to warn that China 
would hold Britain fully responsible for 
the consequences of the dispute. 

The speech also indirectly accused the 
United States and France of "having 
deliberately created obstacles to China's 
peaceful unification" by selling weapons 
to Taiwan. While Li specifically referred 
only to "certain foreign elements" it was 
clear that he meant V/ashington and 
Paris. 

Li also warned that China was ready to 
take "strong measures" — apparently 
meaning full military force — to prevent 
Taiwan from proclaiming itself an inde- 
pendent country separate from China. 



Communist Party leaders have worked 
together for several months on the 
speech, which is equivalent to a state-of- 
the-nation address. It thus represents the 
views of the entire leadership, not just 
those of Li, and as such it is one of the 
best indications available of what vision 
the party has for China's future. 

While the speech affirmed China's cur- 
rent economic course, it did not appear to 
signal any hastening or slowing of the 
pace. Instead, the lack of vision under- 
scored the extent to which the initiative 
in economic policy has passed from the 
central government to the provinces. 

At a party Monday evening attended 
by many Chinese officials and business 
people, none of those questioned had 
bothered to watch the speech on televi- 
sion or listen to the radio broadcast. 
"Frankly, no one really cares," a busi- 
nessman said, before changing the topic. 

The denunciation of Britain comes af- 
ter the governor of Hong Kong, Christo- 
pher Patten, announced on Friday that he 
would present legislation for democratic 
change to the territory's legislature. Chi- 
na will inherit Hong Kong in July 1997 
and is outraged by Patten's proposals. 

"The governor of Hong Kong perfidi- 
ously and unilaterally proposed a pro- 
gram for major changes in the current 
political system in the territory," Li 
declared. He asserted that the dispute 
was not over democracy but about adher- 
ence to the Basic Law, which China has 
established for Hong Kong after 1997. 

"In essence, the action taken by the 
British authorities in Hong Kong against 
the Basic Law is designed to create 
disorder and to impede the smooth trans- 
fer of power, so it is not a question of 
democracy," Li said. 
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Background Information on Teaching Situation: 

I teach at Mills High School, a suburban school in a middle class, educationally 
focused community called Millbrae on the San Francisco peninsula. The school 
has a student body of approximately 1500 students who are ethnically diverse with 
Asian and Caucasian students predominating. The largest group of Asian students 
is Chinese; our Chinese students come mostly from Taiwan and Hong Kon3 
although in recent years, we have more and more students coming from the 
Mainland. I taught this unit on ancient China in World History, a sophomore 
level, academic elective course. I teach the only two sections of this class and so 
have control over the curriculum. My department head has been supportive of my 
curricular revision as we both recognize the need to change the course content from 
a traditional western civilization survey course to a multi-cultural survey to better 
met the diverse needs and interests of our student body. 

Another piece of background information necessary to the reader of this unit is the 
knowledge that Mills H.S. is currently in the third year of a restructuring project 
aimed at improving education for all students. I have worked on school teams 
involved in revising instructional strategies, writing integrated curricula, and 
implementing authentic assessment. I was a mentor teacher with a project in all of 
these areas from Spring 1992 to the Fall semester, 1993. Faculty and administrators 
at Mills encourage experimentation aimed at developing higher level critical 
thinking skills, cooperative learning strategies, and authentic assessment 
instruments. Thus, I hav taught this unit in a school situation that was receptive 
to experimentation. The introduction of a new curricular unit on Chinese history 
and culture was easy for me to accomplish although I believe that this unit could fit 
into any World History course. 

The Philosophy of this Unit: 

I planned this unit on ancient China with the intention of having my students read 
and discuss as many Han dynasty primary sources as possible. The primary sources 
that I selected were mythological, Confucian, Taoist and Legalist texts (the texts used 
are included at the end of this document as well as a bibliography of resource texts). 
I wanted to focus on the Han Dynasty as the formative period of Chinese culture; it 
is interesting to note that the Chinese still refer to themselves as the "Han people". 
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While the Han was the focus, instruction included background information about 
the development of Chinese culture from the Neolithic period through the early 
dynasties. The central questions that directed our study were: 

1. What were the social and intellectual beliefs and cultural traditions established 
during the Han Dynasty? 

2. What were the central philosophical and ethical principles underlying Han 
beliefs and traditions? 

3. Why were the Han paradigms so stable? 
The Contents of the Unit: 

To answer these questions, I began by teaching background information about the 
geography of China, the time frame of the dynasties, and the cultural history of 
China up to and including the Han. As a foundation for an in depth discussion of 
the thought of Han China, we studied the earlier dynasties in the content of the 
development o f civilization the key concept that linked this unit to the larger scope 
of the course. We investigated the unique, as well as the common elements shared 
by all early river valley civilizations and took a fieldtrip to the Asian Art Museum 
in San Francisco to see the art produced in China, India, and Teotihuacan, during 
this formative period of their histories. I also showed slides of Banpo neolithic 
village located outside Xi'an that I had taken during my Fulbright trip last summer. 
Background information on political and economic history came from a reading 
assignment in the class text, Ricker, John and John Saywell. The Emergence of 
Europe . Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd, 1976. 

Another part of this unit was the introduction to history as a discipline and to 
historical methodology. I assigned my students a research paper on a topic of their 
choice related to the Han Dynasty. My instruction on this writing assignment was 
designed to aid students in formulating an original thesis about one aspect of Han 
Chinese culture, researching the topic, and presenting a supported argument 
defending the thesis. This paper was the major assessment tool for the unit. 

My instructional strategies relied heavily on reading and discussing primary 
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sources; after grappling with philosophy, I designed cooperative group work 
assignments to give students the opportunity to demonstrate their understanding of 
the abstract concepts. For example, following the discussion of Confuscian and 
Taoist principles, student groups produced a visual including a metaphor and a 
poem that illuminated one commonality between the two philosophical systems. 
We ended the unit with a celebration of Chinese culture that included traditional 
music (tapes that I had purchased during the summer), food, and slides of my 
Fulbright trip. 

After receiving a two month extension of the due date of this curricular package, I 
decided to continue the parallel study of western and Chinese history into the 
Middle Ages of both civilizations. I designed the China portion of this last unit of 
the semester as a performance final exam (see heading Final Exam). I have 
suggested to the students that they consider peer teaching their lesson to my senior 
honors Humanities class at the beginning of the second semester as a way of sharing 
their knowledge with other Mills students. Finally, I told my students from the 
beginning that they were going to be involved in a teaching project that was going to 
result in a published curricular unit that would be available to teachers nation-wide 
over the ERIC system. I had each student write an evaluation of the unit and 
offered extra credit to those who would allow their essays to be submitted as part of 
my project. A representative sampling of those essays is included following the 
readings and assignment sheets. 

Lesson Plans for Han Dynasty Unit- 
Day 1 : introduction and overview of unit emphasizing the focus questions 
-brief video on ancient Chinese history 

-assignment of textbook reading for homework (spread over two weeks) 

Day 2: map emphasizing physical geography, early settlement sites, and early 
kingdoms 

Days 3-4: presentation and discussion of the timeline through the Han dynasty 
using transparencies 

Day 5: film on the history of ancient China to visualize the timeline and 
introduction of the research paper assignment* 
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Day 6: library day to select topic and begin research 
Day 7: discussion of the Pan Gu creation myth** 

Day 8: discussion of Nu Wa and the creation of human beings; comparison of 
Chinese myths to western creation myths 

Day 9: lecture introducing historical period and brief biography of Confucius 
Day 1 0: discussion of Confucian texts 

Day 11: lecture on the impact and institutionalization of Confucian teachings in 
both education and government service 

Day 12: library day for conferencing and research 

Day 13: discussion of Confucian idea of filial piety and the five relationships 

Day 14: lecture on imperial government and the concept of the Mandate of Heaven- 
political implications for the peasantry, revolt against the dynasties, the "life 
cycle" of dynasties 

Day 15: video- Heart of the Dragon- Beliefs (PBS series) on religious/ philosophical 
belief systems to introduce Taoism in comparison to Confucianism 

Day 16: discussion of Taoism 

Day 17: test on primary source readings 

Day 18-19: group work to create visual and poem comparing contrasting or 
meshing Confuscian and Taoist ideas 

Day 20: presentation of visuals and poems to the class (peer teaching) 

Day 21: discussion of Legalist texts emphasizing comparison to Confucian and 
Taoist texts 

Day 22 23: lecture and slide s on Chinese art from the neolithic through the Han 

Day 24: essay evaluation on choice of topic: 

-How do Confuscian values still impact modem Chinese attitudes and 

behaviors especially in the family? 
-How do Taoist values compliment modem attitudes toward nature? 

Day 25: O rinese Cultural Celebration ( essay evaluating unit due) 
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•the research paper was due one week after I completed teaching the unit; during 
that week, the students peer edited their papers, revised their rough drafts and 
conferenced with me as this was the first "long" thesis paper (five pages typed) that 
many of them had written 

**all texts to be discussed were read for homework 
The Performance Final-Medieval China: 

I gave this assignment three weeks before final exams are scheduled and have 
allotted four (4) days for students to work together in the library during class. 
Students picked the people they wanted to work with and then the group selected 
the dynasty (the Six Dynasties, the Song, the Tang or the Yuan) they wanted to 
research. There are four groups of approximately seven (7) students each; their task 
is to create an illustrated timeline noting events that occurred in Chinese politics, 
economics, social system, science and technology, art, and religion during their 
dynasty. During the two hour final exam testing period, students will take a brief 
objective test on the western Middle Ages, and will then teach their classmates 
about their dynasty emphasizing the unique contributions made during that era of 
Chinese history. The final grade will include credit for both the timeline and the 
teaching, as well as a possibility for extra credit points based on creativity in either 
area. 

Bibliography: 
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September 23 is a national holiday in free 
" China. It is Confucius 1 birthday, designated 

Teacher's Day by the government of the Republic 

of China. 

Few civilizations of the ancient world had 
any scholastic or historical figure comparable to 
Confucius. If anyone were asked to characterize in 
one word the Chinese way of life for the last 
2,0O*> years or more, the word would be Confu- 
cian. Just how it became so is not easy to ex- 
plain. Confucius and his teachings were little 
respected and rarely practiced by the people of 
his day. Only some 300 years later was Con- 
fucianism declared the official creed of the coun- 
try, and the classics became the principal study 
of all scholars and statesmen. 

From the 2nd century B.C. to the present 
day, Confucianism has been synonymous with 
learning in China. Confucius was revered by the 
illiterate millions who could not read his classics 
but nonetheless practiced what he stood for. He 
was referred to as ta cheng chih sheng hsien shih, 
"the iH-^r.conpassing, supremely sagacious tate 
master.'" His temple can be found in every one 
of China's 2,000 counties. 

l/JJfho was Confucius and what did he 
'iff teach? 

Confucius is the Latinized name of Kung- 
futzu —his surname being "Rung" and "futzu* 1 
meaning master. He came from the state of Lu, 
in today's Shantung province, in the Spring and 
Autumn Period (722-481 B. CL), when the Chou 




dynasty had lost its control over the feudal lords 
who each held a part of the country. Born on 
the 27th day of the Tenth Moon in the 22nd 
year of Duke Hsiang of Lu (551 B. CO, he was 
given the name of Chiu, meaning a hill, because 
there was a noticeable protuberance on his head. 
His literary name was Chung-ni. 

His f^th*' HSrH when Confucius was only 
three years old, and the boy was brought up 
by his mother. Confucius matured early. From 
childhood, he liked to play at performing sacrifi- 
cial ceremonies and offerings as adults did. At 
15, he made up his mind to become a scholar. 
Confucius used these formative years to learn 
from everyone and about everything. When he 
got a job as a clerk in the memorial temple of 
the Duke of Chou, he attended all the ceremonies 
and would ask tirelessly about every detail of the 
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ritual. Soon he acquired a reputation as an ex- 
pert in ancient rituals, and disciples started to 
flock around him. 

Confucius* preoccupation with rituals requires 
explanation. The original word for "ritual" 
is li, which means a sense of propriety, the order 
of things. Some translate it as "moral and religious 
institutions (of the Three Dynasties)." In fact, 
Confucianism has been known in China through 
the centuries as li chiao, "the religion of li, or 
ritual". This conception of li, meaning much 
more than mere ritualism, is Confucius' central 
theme for an ideal social order. Throughout his 
life, he sought to restore a social order based on 
love for one's kind and respect for authority, of 
which the social rites of public worship and fes- 
tivities in ritual and music should be the outward 
sy mbols. 

Confucius attributed all the ills of his day to 
the fact that the leaders of society had neglected 
the old rites, were pcribrnung them incorrectly, 
or usurping rites and ceremonies to which they 
were not entitled. He believed that the neglect 
and abuse of the rites reflected a deepening moral 
chaos and the beginning of spiritual darkness. 
Such was the state of affairs in his native place 
of Lu. 

Only when he had rcacled the age of 50 
was he able to put his ideals into practice. 
In 502 B.C. he was made ssu kou t the secretary of 
justice and one of the six highest ranking official 
positions. In 497 B.C he was promoted to be 
the prime minister. He was then 55 years old. 

When signs of neglect and moral chaos again 
appeared, Confucius quit, and started on travels 
which took him and his disciples to many states 
for the next 14 years. 

The wandering years bespoke better than 
anything else the character of Confucius. He was 
not only a scholar, but a man of positive political 
ideals and a burning desire to see them materialize. 

Many rulers sought his service, yet he 
would rather spurn their offer than grasp at any 
opportunity. 

The record of the itinerary of Confucius 
during these years is scanty and sometimes con- 
tradictory. He had little success in his search for 
the ideal ruler under whom he could put his 
political theories into practice. When he was 68, 
he packed up his political aspirations and went 
home to Lu. 

For the next five years, he devoted himself ' 
to teaching and editing the classics. 



Before Confucius' time, education was a priv- 
ilege of the aristocracy. Advocating that "where 
education took root, class distinction would not 
exist," Confucius was the first person to bring 
the knowledge previously reserved for the temples 
of the ruling class to the market place of the 
common men. He had taught, over a period of 
40 years, some 3,000 pupils, of whom 72 had 
mastered the "six arts"— ritual, music, archery, 
driving of chariot, history and mathematics. They 
came from all over China, not just the state of 
Lu, but from Wei, Chi, Chin, Cheng, Tsin, Sung, 
Wu and Yueh. It was something unheard of 
before him, and the popularization of learning 
produced the unexpected effect of cultural unity 
for China, coming some 300 years before Chin 
Shih Huang united the countrv in the first Chinese 
empire. 

or use in teaching, Confucius edited the 
"six classics." They were: 
Shih Clung (Book of Odes), a collection of 
305 songs and sacred anthems, said to be chosen 
from more than 3,000. 

Li Chi (Book of Rites), allegedly a record of 
government system and rituals of the early Chou 
dynasty. 

Shu Ching vBook of History), composed of 
early historic documents, chiefly kings' procla- 
mations, the earliest of Chinese documents and 
most archaic in style of all the classics. 

Chun Chiu ( Annals of Spring and Autumn), 
written by Confucius, a chronicle of events from 
722 to 481 B.C., based on the history of the state 
of Lu. The only work attributed to him. 

/ Ching (Book of Changes), the philosophy 
of mutations in human events, originally a divi- 
nation system based on changing arrangements of 
the lines of an octogTam, but which developed 
into a full philosophy for human conduct in 
varying circumstances. 

Yueh Ching (Book of Music), a book which 
has been completely lost. 

With the Book of Music no longr existing, 
the six classics became only five. Later on, two 
chapters were taken from the Book of Rites and 
became two independent books: Ta Hsueh (The 
Great Learning; and Chung Yung (The Goddcn 
Mean). But the most popular of all was Lun Yu 
(Analects of Confucius}, a collection of the master's 
sayings recorded by his disciples. A century later, 
Confucianism found its most effective spokesman 
in Mencius (372-289 B.C.), who since has been 
regarded by the Chinese as their "second sage." 
His disciples collected his sayings into a book called 
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Mcncius- Together* these volumes form the treasure 
of Confucian teachings as well as classical Chinese 
learning, and are known as the "Four Books and 
Five Classics." 

In 479 B.C. Confucius died at 72. He was 
buried in Lu, in the present city of Chufu. His 
disciples all observed the traditional mourning of 
three years by living in huts beside his grave. 
Endless dynasties in 25 centuries added to the 
buildings and the surrounding garden, so that 
today it has become one of the most imposing 
temples ?nH tcunst attractions in China. 



fhat are the essences of Confucianism? 
According to Lin Yu-tang, there are five: 
Confucius identified politics with ethics. His 
definition of u ritual and music" embodied the 
entire aim of the Confucian social order. He was 
aiming at the moral basis for peace in society, out 
of which political peace should naturally ensue. 
His idea of government was: "Guide the people 
by governmental measures and regulate them by 
the threat of punishment, and the people will try 
to keep out of jail but will have no sense of honor 
or shame. Guide the people by virtue and regulate 
them by li (sense of propriety), and the people 
will have a sense of honor and respect." 

Confucius was trying to restore a social order, 
particularly a rationalized feudal order, which 
was breaking down in his day. His means were 
ritual and music. He also insisted on the recti- 



fication of names, i.e., calling a spade a spade. 

Once Tzu Lu asked him: "If the ruler of Wei 
should put you in power, how would you begin?" 

"I would begin with the rectification of 
names," Confucius answered. 

l4 Do you really mean it?" asked Tzu Lu. 
"How old and impractical you are! What do 
you want to do it for?" 

"Ah, you arc simple-minded indeed," Confucius 
replied. "If the name is not rectified, then the 
whole style of one's speech falls out of form; if 
one's speech : « : n r ~rm. then orders c^p'M be 
carried out; if orders are not carried out, then the 
proper forms of worship and social intercourse (in 
ritual and music; cannot be restored; if the proper 
forms of worship and social intercourse are not 
restored, then legal justice in the country will fail; 
when legal justice fails, then the people are at a 
loss to know what to do or what not to do." 

Confucius advocated humanism. He recognized 
that "the measure of man is man." The central 
tenet of Confucian teaching is Jen: humanity, 
benevolence, perfect virtue, or "the moral sense," 
which is probably closest to it. The other 
tenet is shu: tolerance or reciprocity. Confucius 
repeatedly said: "Do not do unto others what 
you would not have others do unto you." In 
explaining jen % Confucius listed five virtues: "Cour- 
tesy, magnanimity, good faith, diligence, and 
kindness. He who is courteous is not humiliated, 
he who is magnanimous wins the multitude, he 
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who is of good faith is trusted by the people, he 
who is diligent attains his objective, and he who 
is kind can get service from the people," On 
another occasion, when asked about the meaning 
of jen, he replied in two words: "Love men." 

Confucius stressed personal cultivation as the 
basis of a world order. Hsiao % or filial piety, is 
the basis of this. For having acquired the habits 
of love and respect in the home, one could not 
but extend this mental attitude of love and respect 
10 other people's parents and elder brothers and 
to the authorities of the state. The idea is best 
expressed by the opening chapter of Ta Hsueh 
(The Great Learning); "The ancients who wished 
to preserve the fresh or clear character of the 
people of the world would first set about ordering 
their national life. Those who wished to order 
their national life would first set about regulating 
their family life. Those who wished to regulate 
their family life would first set about cultivating 
their personal life. Those who wished to cultivate 
their personal life would first set about setting 
their hearts right. Those who wished to set their 
hearts right would first set about making their 
wills sincere." 

Confucius* ideal man is the chUn tzu, or 
gentleman. He is not an aristocrat, but merely 



a kind and gentle man of moral principles. He 
is a man who loves learning, who is calm himself 
and perfectly at ease and constantly careful of his 
own conduct, believing that by example he has 
great influence over society in general. He is 
also perfectly at case in his own station of lif<* 
and has a certain contempt for the mere luxuries 
of living. Confucius said: "The gentleman makes 
demands on himself; the inferior man makes 
demands on others." 

These ideas of Confucius have dictated the 
development of Chinese history for the 
last 25 centuries. They not only exerted a vital 
influence on the Chinese way of life, but also on 
those of Korea, Japan, the Ryukyus and Vietnam. 
For the last 800 years, the Confucian classics have 
been the basic text in Chinese education, known to 
every* school-age boy or girl. As a political system 
aiming at the restoration of a feudal order, Con- 
fucianism is long out of date. But as a system 
of humanist culture, as a fundamental viewpoint 
concerning the conduct of life and of society, 
and above all, as a way of life which has proved 
its value after 2,500 years, there is no doubt that 
it is still very much alive, and dear to the heart 
of every Chinese. 
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CONFUCIAN TEACHINGS 



Confucius {traditional dates, 55 1-479 B.C. ) was a man of no particular distinc- 
tion in his own day who exerted a profound influence on the development of 
Chinese culture through his teachings. He tried in vain to gain a high office, 
traveling from state to state with his disciples in search of a ruler who would listen 
to him. He talked repeatedly of an ideal age in the early Zhou, revealing his vision 
of a more perfect society in which rulers and subjects, nobles and commoners, 
parents and children, men and women would all wholeheartedly accept the parts 
assigned to them, devoting themselves to their responsibilities to others. Con- 
fucius revered tradition and taught his disciples the traditional arts — music, rit- 
uals, the Book of Songs and Book of Documents — while continually holding up 
for them high moral standards. 

Confucms's ideas are known to us primarily through the sayings recorded by 
his disciples in the Analects. This book does not provide carefully organized or 
argued philosophical discourses, and the sayings seem to have been haphazardly 
arranged. Yet this short text became a sacred book, memorized by beginning 
students and known to alt educated people. As such it influenced the values and 
habits of thought of Chinese for centuries. Many of its passages became prover- 
bial sayings, unknowingly cited by illiterate peasants. In the selection that fol- 
lows, sayings have been reorganized and grouped under four of the topics he 
most frequently discussed. 

The eventual success of Confucian ideas owes much to Confuctus's followers 
in the two centuries following his death, the most tmportant of whom were Men- 
cius [ca. 2^0-ca. 300 b.c.) and Xunzt (ca. 310-ca. 215 B.C.). The Mencius, like 
the Analects, is a collection of the philosopher's conversations, presented tn no 
particular order, but unlike the Analects, specific points are often analyzed at 
length, perhaps because Mencius himself had a hand in recording them. Mencius, 
like Confucius, traveled around offering advice to rulers of various states. Over 
and over he tried to convert them to the view that the ruler who wins over the 
people through benevolent government would be the one to unify the realm. He 
proposed concrete political and financial measures for easing tax burdens and 
otherwise improving the people's lot. Wtth his disciples and fellow philosophers, 
he discussed other issues tn moral philosophy, particularly ones related to the 
goodness of human nature. 
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Xunzi, a half century later, had much more actual political and administrative 
experience than either Confucius or Menctus and was less committed to the pre- 
cedents set in the early Zhou. He wrote fully argued essays on many of the issues 
in social, political, and moral philosophy that engaged thinkers of his age. He 
canted further than either Confucius or Menctus the tendency in Confucianism 
toward a humanistic and rationalistic new of the cosmos. Divination was to him 
fine as a social ritual but did not reveal Heaven's desires or tell anything about the 
future. He directly attacked Mencius's argument that human nature is inherently 
good, claiming to the contrary that men's inborn tendenciesare bad and therefore 
education is essential. 



SELECTIONS FROM THE ANALECTS 



The Gentleman 

Confucius said, t4 The gentleman concerns himself 
with the Way; he does not worry about his salary. 
Hunger may be found in plowing; wealth may be 
found in studying. The gentleman worries about 
the Way, not about poverty." 

Confucius said, "When he eats, the gentleman 
does not seek to stuff himself. In his home he does 
not seek luxury. He is diligent in his work and 
cautious in his speech. He associates with those 
who possess the Way, and thereby rectifies him- 
self. He may be considered a lover of learning." 

Zigong inquired about being a gentleman. 
Confucius said, t4 First he behaves properly and 
then he speaks, so that his words follow his ac- 
tions." 

Sima Niu asked about the nature of the gentle- 
man. Confucius replied, "The gentleman does not 
worry and is not fearful." Si asked, 'Then, can 
not fearing and not worrying be considered the 
essence of being a gentleman?" Confucius re- 
sponded, "If you can look into yourself and find 
no cause for dissatisfaction, how can you worry 
and how can you fear?" 

Confucius said, "The gentleman reveres three 
things. He reveres the mandate of Heaven; he re- 
veres great people; and he reveres the words of the 



sages. Petty people do not know the mandate of 
Heaven and so do not revere it. They are disre- 
spectful to great people and they ridicule the 
words of the sages." 

Confucius said, "The gentleman must exert 
caution in three areas. When he is a youth and his 
blood and spirit have not yet settled down, he 
must be on his guard lest he fall into lusting. When 
he reaches the full vigor of his manhood in his 
thirties and his blood and spirit are strong, he 
must guard against getting into quarrels. When he 
reaches old age and his blood and spirit have be- 
gun to weaken, he must guard against envy." 

Confucius said, "The gentleman understands 
integrity; the perry person knows about profit." 

Confucius said, 'Tor the gentleman integrity is 
the essence; the rules of decorum are the way he 
puts it into effect; humility is the way he brings it 
forth; sincerity is the way he develops it. Such in- 
deed is what it means to be a gentleman." 

Confucius said that Zichan possessed the way 
of the gentleman in four areas. In his personal con- 
duct he was respectful; in serving his superiors he 
was reverent; in nourishing the people he was 
kind; in governing the people he was righteous. 

Confucius said, "The gentleman has nine con- 
cerns. In seeing he is concerned with clarity. In 
hearing he is concerned with acuity. In his expres- 
sion he wishes to be warm. In his bearing he 
wishes to be respectful. In his words he is con- 
cerned with sincerity. In his service he is con- 
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cerned with reverence. When he is in doubt, he 
wants to ask questions. When he is angry, he is 
wary of the pitfalls. When he sees the chance for 
profit, he keeps in mind the need for integrity." 

Confucius said, 'The gentleman is easy to serve 
but difficult to please. When you try to please him, 
if your manner of pleasing is not in accord with 
the Way, then he will not be pleased. On the other 
hand, he does not expect more from people than 
their capacities warrant. The petty individual is 
hard to serve and easy to please. When you try to 
please him, even if your method of pleasing him is 
not in accord with the Way, he will be pleased. 
But in employing people he expects them to be 
perfectly accomplished in everything.' 1 

Confucius said, "The gentleman is in harmony 
with those around him but not on their level. The 
small man is on the level of those around him but 
not in harmony with them." 

Confucius said, 'The gentleman aspires to 
things lofry; the perry person aspires to things 
base. 1 ' 

Confucius said, "The gentleman looks to him- 
self; the petty person looks to other people.'* 

Confucius said, "The gentleman feels bad 
when his capabilities fall short of some task. He 
does not feel bad if people fail to recognize him." 

Confucius said, "The gentleman fears that af- 
ter his death his name will not be honored." 

Confucius said, "The gentleman does not pro- 
mote people merely on the basis of their words, 
nor does he reject words merely because of the 
person who uttered them." 

Confucius said, "The gentleman is exalted and 
yet not proud. The perry person is proud and yet 
not exalted." 

Zixia said, "The gentleman has three transfor- 
mations. Seen from afar he appears majestic. Upon 
approaching him you see he is amiable. Upon hear- 
ing his words you find they are serious." 

Confucius said, "If the gentleman is not digni- 
fied, he will not command respect and his teach- 
mgs will not be considered solid. He emphasizes 
sincerity and honesty. He has no friends who are 
n ot his equals. If ; e finds a fault in himself, he 
does not shirk from reforming himself." 



Zigong said, "When the gentleman falls into 
error, it is like the eclipse of the sun and moon: 
everyone sees it. When he corrects it, everyone will 
look up to him again." 

Zigong said, "Does not the gentleman also 
have his hatreds?" Confucius replied, "Yes, he has 
his hatreds. He hates those who harp on the weak 
points of others. He hates those who are base and 
yet slander those who are exalted. He hates those 
who are bold but do not observe the proprieties. 
He hates those who are brash and daring and yet 
have limited outlook." Confucius then asked, 
"You too have your natreds, do you not?" Zi- 
gong replied, U I hate those who pry into things 
and consider it wisdom. I hate those who are im- 
prudent and consider it courage. I hate those who 
leak out secrets and consider it honesty." 

Zengzi said, "The gentleman knows enough 
not to exceed his position." 

Confucius said, "The gentleman is not a tool." 

Humanity 

Zizhang asked Confucius about humanity. Con- 
fucius said, * % If an individual can practice five 
things anywhere in the world, he is a man of hu- 
manity." "May I ask what these things are?" said 
Zizhang. Confucius replied, "Reverence, generos- 
ity, truthfulness, diligence, and kindness. If a per- 
son acts with reverence, he will not be insulted. If 
he is generous, he will win over the people. If he is 
truthful, he will be trusted by people. If he is dil- 
igent, he will have great achievements. If he is 
kind, he will be able to influence others." 

Zhonggong asked about humanity. Confucius 
said, "When you go out, treat everyone as if you 
were welcoming a great guest. Employ people as 
if you were conducting a great sacrifice. Do not do 
unto others what you would not have them do 
unto you. Then neither in your country nor in 
your family will there be complaints against you." 
Zhonggong said, "Although I am not intelligent, 
please allow me to practice your teachings." 

Sima Niu asked about humanity*. Confucius 
said, "The man of humanity is cautious in his 
speech." Sima Niu replied, "If a man is cautious 
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in his speech, may it be said that he has achieved 
the virtue of humanity?" Confucius said, "When 
a man realizes that accomplishing things is diffi- 
cult, can his use of words be anything but cau- 
tious? 1 ' 

Confucius said, "A person with honeyed words 
and pious gestures is seldom a man of humanity." 

Confucius said, "The individual who is force- 
ful, resolute, simple, and cautious of speech is near 
to humanity." 

Confucius said, "The man of wisdom takes 
pleasure in water; the man of humanity delights in 
the mountains. The man of wisdom desires ac- 
tion; the man of humanity wishes for quietude. 
The man of wisdom seeks happiness; the man ot 
humanity looks for long life." 

Confucius said, *if a man does not have hu- 
manity, how can he have propriety? If a man does 
not have humanity, how can he be in tune with 
the rites or music?" 

Confucius said, "The humanity ot a village 
makes it beautiful. If you choose a village where 
humanity does not dwell, how can you gain wis- 
dom?" 

Confucius said, "Humanity is more important 
for people than water or fire. I have seen people 
walk through water and fire and die. I have never 
seen someone tread the path of humanity and per- 
ish." 

Confucius said, "Riches and honors are the 
things people desire; but if one obtains them by 
not following the Way, then one will not be able 
to hold them. Poverty and low position in society 
are the things that people hate; but if one can 
avoid them only by not following the Way, then 
one should not avoid them. If the gentleman aban- 
dons humanity, how can he live up to his name? 
The gentleman must not forget about humanity 
for even the space of time it takes him to finish a 
meal. When hurried, he must act according to it. 
Even when confronted with a crisis, he must fol- 
low its tenets." 

Confucius said, "The strong-minded scholar 
and the man of humanity do not seek to live by 
violating the virtue of humanity. They will suffer 
death if necessary to achieve humanity." 



Confucius said, "In practicing the virtue of 
humanity, one should not defer even to one's 
teacher." 

Confucius said, "Is humanity far away? When- 
ever I want the virtue of humanity, it comes at 
once." 

Zigong asked about the virtue of humanity. 
Confucius said, "The artisan who wants to do his 
work well must first of all sharpen his tools. When 
you reside in a given state, enter the service of the 
best of the officials and make friends with the 
most humane of the scholars." 

Confucius said, "Only the man of humanity 
can rightly love some people and rightly despise 
some people." 

Confucius said, "People can be classified ac- 
cording to their faults. By observing an individ- 
ual's faults, you will know if he is a person of 
humanity." 

Confucius said, "Those who possess virtue will 
be sure to speak out; but those who speak out do 
not necessarily have virtue. Those who possess the 
virtue of humanity certainly have strength; but 
those who are strong do not necessarily have the 
virtue of humanity." 

Confucius said, "Although there have been 
gentlemen who did not possess the virtue of hu- 
manity, there have never been petty men who did 
possess it." 

Filial Piety 

Ziyou inquired about filial piety. Confucius said, 
"Nowadays, filial piety is considered to be the 
ability to nourish one's parents. But this obliga- 
tion to nourish even extends down to the dogs 
and horses. Unless we have reverence for our par- 
ents, what makes us any different?" 

Confucius said, "When your father is alive ob- 
serve his intentions. When he is deceased, model 
yourself on the memory of his behavior. If in three 
years after his death you have not deviated from 
your father's ways, then you may be considered a 
filial child." 

Zengzi said, "I have heard from Confucius that 
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filial piety of Men 8 Znujn S zl is such tnat ir 
' hC |d also be attained by others, but his not 
TnRing nis Other's ministers and his father's 
vernment is a virtue difficult indeed to match." 
? °\leng Yizi inquired about filial piety. Con- 
. - us said, "Do not offend your parents." Fan 
7hi was giving Confucius a ride in a wagon, and 
ronfucius told him, "Meng Sun questioned me 
hour filial piety and I told him, 'Do not offend 
!our parents.' " Fan Zhi said, "What are you dnv- 
ne at?" Confucius replied, "When your parents 
te alive, serve them according to the rules of rir- 
' I an d decorum. When they are deceased, give 
"hem a funeral and offer sacrifices to them accord- 
ne to the rules of ritual and decorum." 
' Confucius said, "When your father and mother 
are alive, do not go rambling around far away. If 
vou must travel, make sure you have a set desti- 
nation." , 

Confucius said, "It is unacceptable not to be 
aware of your parents' ages. Their advancing 
years ate a cause for joy and at the same time a 
cause for sorrow." 

Confucius said, "You can be of service to your 
father and mother by remonstrating with them 
tactfully. If you perceive that they do not wish to 
follow vour advice, then continue to be reverent 
toward' them without offending or disobeying 
them; work hard and do not murmur against 
them." 

The Duke of She said to Confucius, In my 
land there is an upright man. His father stole a 
sheep, and the man turned him in to the authori- 
ties." Confucius replied, "The upright men of my 
land are different. The father will shelter the son 
and the son will shelter the father. Righteousness 
lies precisely in this." 



On Governing 

The Master said, "Lead them by means of gov- 
ernment policies and regulate them through pun- 
ishments, and the people will be evasive and have 
no sense of shame. Lead them by means of virtue 
and regulate them through rituals and they will 
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have a sen<e of shame and moreover have stan- 
dards." 

Duke Ding asked about how rulers should di- 
rect their ministers and ministers serve their rul- 
ers. Confucius responded, "A ruler directs his 
ministers through established ritual protocols. A 
minister serves his ruler with loyalty." 

Zigong inquired about governing. The Master 
said, "Make food supplies sufficient, provide an 
adequate army, and give the people reason to have 
faith." Zigong asked, "If one had no choice but to 
dispense with one of these three, which should it 
be?" "Eliminate the army." Zigong continued, "If 
one had no choice but to get rid of one of the two 
remaining, which should it be?" "Dispense with 
food," Confucius said. "Since ancient times, 
death has always occurred, but people without 
faith cannot stand." 

Jikangzi asked Confucius about governing, 
posing the question, "What would you think of 
my killing those without principles to help those 
with principles?" Confucius responded, "You are 
the government. Why employ killing? If you want 
what is good, the people will be good. The virtue 
of a gentleman is like the wind, the virtue of a 
small person like the grass. When the wind blows 
over it, the grass . lust bend." 

When Zhonggong was serving as chief minis- 
ter to the Ji familv, he asked for advice on govern- 
ing. The Master said, "Put priority on your 
subordinate officials. Pardon their minor mistakes 
and promote those who are worthy and talented." 
"How can I recognize those who are talented and 
worthy to promote them?" Confucius replied, 
"Promote those you know. Will others neglect 
those you do not know?" 

The Master said, "If one has corrected himself, 
what problem would he have in governing? But if 
he is unable to correct himself, how can he govern 
others?" 

Duke Ding asked, "Is there a single saying that 
can bring about the success of a country?" Con- 
fucius responded, "One cannot expect so much 
from a saying, but the people do have this maxim: 
'To be a ruler is difficult; to be a minister is not 
easy.' If you recognize the difficulty of being a 
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ruler, that may come close to furthering your state 
through a single maxim." The Duke asked again, 
"Can a single saying lead to the ruin of a state?" 
Confucius responded, u One cannot expect so 
much from a saying, but the people do have this 
maxim, 'I get no pleasure from being ruler other 
than that no one can contradict what I say.' If 
what he says is good and no one contradicts it, 
that is fine. But if what he says is not good and no 
one contradicts it, isn't that almost a case of one 
maxim bringing about the ruin of the state? 1 ' 

The Master said, "When superiors love ritual 
the people are easy to direct. 1 ' 

The Master said, "Shun was the one who gov- 
erned effectively without activism. What was 
there for him to do? He simply made hirmelt re- 
spectful and took up his position facing south." 



SELECTIONS FROM THE MESCIl'S 

On Government 

Mencius had an audience with King Hui of Liang. 
The king said, "Sir, you did not consider a thou- 
sand // too far to come. You must have some ideas 
about how to benefit my state. 1 ' Mencius replied, 
"Why must Your Majesty use the word 'benefit 1 ? 
All I am concerned with are the benevolent and 
the right. If Your Majesty says, 'How can I benefit 
my state? 1 your officials will say, 'How can 1 ben- 
efit my family,' and officers and common people 
will say, l How can I benefit myself/ Once superi- 
ors and inferiors are competing for benefit, the 
state will be in danger. When the head of a state of 
ten thousand chariots is murdered, the assassin is 
invariably a noble with a fief of a thousand char- 
iots. When the head of a fief of a thousand char- 
iots is murdered, the assassin is invariably head of 
a subfief of a hundred chariots. Those with a thou- 
sand out of ten thousand, or a hundred out of a 
thousand, had quite a bit. But when benefit is put 
before what is right, they are not satisfied without 
snatching it all. By contrast, there has never been 
a benevolent person who neglected his parents or 



a righteous person who put his lord last. Your 
Majesty perhaps will now also say, 'All I am con- 
cerned with are the benevolent and the right. Why 
mention 'benefit?' " 

After seeing King Xiang of Liang, Mencius said 
to someone, "When I saw him from a distance, he 
did not look like a ruler, and when I got closer, I 
saw nothing to command respect. But he asked, 
'Howcan the realm be settled? 1 1 answered, itcan 
be settled through unity.' 'Who can unify it? 1 he 
asked. I answered, 'Someone not fond of killing 
people.' 'Who could give it to him?' I answered, 
"Evervone in the world will give it to him. Your 
Maiesrv knows what rice plants are? If there is a 
drought in the seventh and eighth months, the 
plants wither, but if moisture collects in the sky 
and forms clouds and rain falls in torrents, the 
plants suddenly revive. This is the way it is; no one 
can stop the process. In the world today there are 
no rulers disinclined toward killing. If there were 
a ruler who did not like to kill people, everyone in 
the world would crane their necks to catch sight 
of him. This is really true. The people would flow 
toward him the way water flows down. No one 
would be able to repress them. 1 " 

King Xuan of Qi asked, "Is it true that King 
Wen's park was seventy h square?" Mencius an- 
swered, "That is what the records say." The King 
said, "Isn't that large?" Mencius responded, "The 
people considered it small." "Why then do the 
people consider my park large when it is forty li 
square?" "In the forty square // of King Wen's 
park, people could collect firewood and catch 
birds and rabbits. Since he shared it with the peo- 
ple, isn't it fitting that they considered it small? 
When I arrived at the border, I asked about the 
main rules of the state before daring to enter. I 
learned that there was a forty-// park within the 
outskirts of the capital where killing a deer was 
punished like killing a person. Thus these forty // 
are a trap in the center of the state. Isn't it appro- 
priate that the people consider it too large?" 

After an incident between Zou and Lu t Duke 
Mu asked, "Thirty-three of my officials died but 
no common people died. I could punish them, but 
I could not punish them all. I could refrain from 
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uniting them, but they did angrily watch their 
[upenors w * t ^ out sav ' n 8 them. What would 
^ the best course for me to follow?'* Mencius 
inswered, "When the harvest failed, even though 
vour granaries were full, nearly a thousand of 
vour subjects were lost — the old and weak among 
them dying in the gutters, the able-bodied scatter- 
mg in all directions. Your officials never reported 
the situation, a case of superiors callously inflict- 
m£ suffering on their subordinates. Zengzi said, 
•Watch out, watch out! What you do will be done 
to vou.' This was the first chance the people had 
to pay them back. You should not resent them. If 
Your Highness practices benevolent government, 
the common people will love their superiors and 
die for those in charge of them." 

King Xuan of Qi asked, "Is it true that Tang 
banished Jie and King Wu took up arms against 
Zhou?" Mencius replied, "That is what the 
records say." "Then is it permissible for a subject 
to assassinate his lord?" Mencius said, "Someone 
who does violence to the good we call a villain; 
someone who does violence to the right we call a 
criminal. A person who is both a villain and a 
criminal we call a scoundrel. 1 have heard that the 
scoundrel Zhou was killed, but have not heard 
that a lord was killed." 

King Xuan of Qi asked about ministers. Men- 
cms said, "What sort of ministers does Your Maj- 
esty mean?" The king said, "Are there different 
kinds of ministers?" "There are. There are noble 
ministers related to the ruler and ministers of 
other surnames." The king said, 4 Td like to hear 
about noble ministers." Mencius replied, "When 
the ruler makes a major error, they point it out. If 
he does not listen to their repeated remonstra- 
tions, then they put someone else on the throne." 
The king blanched. Mencius continued, "Your 
Majesty should not be surprised at this. Since you 
asked me, 1 had to tell you truthfully." After the 
king regained his composure, he asked about un- 
related ministers. Mencius said, "When the king 
makes an error, they point it out. If he does not 
heed their repeated remonstrations, they quit their 
posts." 

Bo Gui said, "I'd like a tax of one pan in 



twenty. What do you think?" Mencius said, 
"Your way is that of the northern tribes. Is one 
potterenough fora state with ten thousand house- 
holds?" "No, there would not be enough wares." 
"The northern tribes do not grow all the five 
grains, only millet. They have no cities or houses, 
no ritual sacrifices. They do not provide gifts or 
banquets for feudal lords, and do not have a full 
array of officials. Therefore, for them, one part in 
twenty is enough. But we live in the central states. 
How could we abolish social roles and do without 
gentlemen? If a state cannot do without potters, 
how much less can it do without gentlemen. Those 
who want to make government lighter than it was 
under Yao and Shun are to some degree barbari- 
ans. Those who wish to make government heavier 
than it was under Yao and Shun are to some de- 
gree [tyrants like) Jie." 



On Human Nature 

Mencius said, "Everyone has a heart that is sen- 
sitive to the sufferings of others. The great kings 
of the past had this sort of sensitive heart and thus 
adopted compassionate policies. Bringing order 
to the realm is as easy as moving an object in your 
palm when you have a sensitive heart and put into 
practice'eompassionate policies. Let me give an 
example of what 1 mean when 1 say everyone has 
a heart that is sensitive to the sufferings of others. 
Anyone today who suddenly saw a baby about to 
fall into a well would feel alarmed and concerned. 
It would not be because he wanted to improve his 
relations with the child's parents, nor because he 
wanted a good reputation among his friends and 
neighbors, nor because he disliked hearing the 
child cry. From this it follows that anyone who 
lacks feelings of commiseration, shame, and cour- 
tesy or a sense of right and wrong is not a human 
being. From the feeling of commiseration benev- 
olence grows; from the feeling of shame righteous- 
ness grows; from the feeling of courtesy ritual 
grows; from a sense of right and wrong wisdom 
grows. People have these four germs, just as they 
have four limbs. For someone with these four po- 
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tentials to claim incompetence is to cripple him- 
self; to say his ruler is incapable of them is to 
cripple his ruler. Those who know how to develop 
the four potentials within themselves will take off 
like a fire or burst forth like a spring. Those who 
can fully develop them can protect the entire land, 
while those unable to develop them cannot even 
take care of their parents. n 

Gaozisaid, "Human nature is like whirling wa- 
ter. When an outlet is opened to the east, it flows 
east; when an outlet is opened to the west, it flows 
west. Human nature is no more inclined to good 
or bad than water is inclined to east or west/* 
Mencius responded, "Water, it is true, is not in- 
clined to either east or west, but does it have no 
preference for high or low? Goodness is to human 
nature like flowing downward is to water. There 
are no people who are not good and no water that 
does not flow down. Still, water, if splashed, can 
go higher than your head; if forced, it can be 
brought up a hill. This isn't the nature of water; it 
is the specific circumstances. Although people can 
be made to be bad, their natures are not changed/* 



SELECTIONS FROM XUNZl 

A Discussion of Heaven 

Constant principles underlie Heaven's behavior. 
Heaven does not prevail because you are the sage 
Yao or disappear because you are the tyrant Jie. 
Blessings result when you respond to Heaven by 
creating order; misfortune results when you re- 
spond to it with disorder. When you concentrate 
on agriculture and industry and are frugal in ex- 
penditures, Heaven cannot impoverish your state. 
W ; hen vou store provisions and act quickly in 
emergencies, Heaven cannot afflict illness on your 
people. When you are sin 6 !eminded in your culti- 
vation of the Way, Heaven cannot send disasters. 
Thus, even if they come, droughts and floods will 
not bring starvation, extremes of temj erature will 
not bring illness, uncanny phenomena will not 
prove unlucky. 



On the other hand, if you ignore agriculture 
and industry and spend extravagantly, then 
Heaven cannot make your country rich. If you 
are negligent concerning provisions and slow to 
respond to crises, Heaven cannot keep your 
country whole. If you renounce the Way and act 
recklessly, Heaven cannot make you lucky, In 
such a case, starvation will result even without 
flood or drought; illness will occur even without 
severe weather; misfortunes will occur without 
any uncanny p omena. Even though the sea- 
sons are identical to those of an orderly age, the 
resulting fortune or misfortune is different. But 
you should not resent Heaven. It is your Way 
that is responsible. Thus those who can distin- 
guish what is in the realm of Heaven and 
what is in the realm of man are men of the high- 
est order. . . . 

Are order and disorder the product of 
Heaven? I say, the sun and the moon, the stars 
and the constellations are the same as they were 
in the time of Yu and Jie. Yu brought order, Jie 
created disorder, so order and disorder do not 
come from Heaven. Are they a product of the 
seasons? I say, plants sprout and grow in spring 
and summer, and are harvested and stored in fall 
and winter, just the way they were during the 
reigns of Yu and Jie. Yet Yu brought order, Jie 
disorder, so order and disorder are not the prod- 
uct of seasons. Is it land then? I say, obtaining 
land leads to life, losing it leads to death, just as 
in the time of Yu and Jie. Yet Yu brought order, 
Jie disorder, so order and disorder are not a 
product of land. . . . 

Why does it rain after a prayer for rain? I say, 
for no reason. It is the same as raining when you 
had not prayed. When there is an eclipse of the 
sun or moon, you "save" it; when there is a 
drought, you pray for rain; when an important 
decision is to be made, you divine. It is not that 
you can get anything by doing so. It is just deco- 
ration. Hence, the gentleman considers them or- 
nament, but the common people think spirits are 
involved. To consider them ornament is auspi- 
cious; to consider them as spiritual acts is inaus- 
picious. 
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A Discussion of Ritual 

^ctt Joes ritual come from? I say, people have 
L eurri from the time they are born. When they 
something they do nor get, they inevitably 

to pet it. When there are no limits imposed on 
^ they can try to get it, they inevitably struggle 
(or it Struggles lead to disorder, disorder to ex- 
bjustion. The ancient kings detested disorder and 
to instituted ritual and moral principles to set 
ihjres, thus satisfying people's desires and sup- 
pling their wants. They saw to it that desires and 
the supply of goods were kept in balance. This is 
bo* ntual began 

Sacrifices are concerned with the feelings of de- 
votion and longing. Feelings of depression and 
melancholy cannot be prevented from occasion- 
ally arising. Thus, even when enjoying himself in 
pleasant company, a loyal official or a filial son 
will occasionally be overcome by grief. If he is 
greatly moved by his feelings, but he restrains 
himself and does not express them, he will be in- 
complete in ritual. Therefore the ancient kings es- 
tablished ways to fulfill the principle of honoring 
those deserving honor and expressing closeness to 
relatives. Hence, sacrifices are concerned with the 
feelings of devotion and longing. They fulfill loy- 
alty, fait. , love, and respect. Ritual conduct is the 
perfection of decorum. Only sages can fully un- 
derstand this. Sages comprehend it, gentlemen 
comfortably carry them out, officials preserve 
them, and the common people consider them the 
custom. Gentlemen consider them to be part of 
the way of man; common people think they have 
something to do with ghosts. . . . 



Human Nature Is Bad 

Human nature is bad. Good is a human product. 
Human nature is such that people are born with a 
love of profit. If they follow these inclinations, 
they will struggle and snatch from each other, and 
inclinations to defer or yield will die. They are 
born with fears and hatreds. If they follow them, 
they will become violent and tendencies toward 
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good faith will die. They are born with sensory 
desires for pleasing sounds and sights. If they in- 
dulge them, the disorder of sexual license will re- 
sult and ritual and moral principles will be lost. In 
other words, if people accord with human nature 
and follow their desires, they inevitably end up 
struggling, snatching, violating norms, and acting 
with violent abandon. Consequently, only after 
men are transformed by teachers and by ritual and 
moral principles do they defer, conform to cul- 
ture, and abide in good order. Viewed this way, it 
is obvious that human nature is bad and good is a 
human product. 

A warped piece of wood must be steamed and 
forced before it is made straight; a metal blade 
must be put to the whetstone before it becomes 
sharp. Since the nature of people is bad, to be- 
come corrected they must be taught by teachers 
and to be orderly they must acquire ritual and 
moral principles. When people lack teachers, their 
tendencies are not corrected; when they do not 
have ritual and moral principles, then their law- 
lessness is not controlled. In antiquity the sage 
kings recognized that men's nature is bad and that 
their tendencies were not being corrected and 
their lawlessness controlled. Consequently, they 
created rituals and moral principles and instituted 
laws and limitations to give shape to people's feel- 
ings while correcting them, to transform people's 
emotional nature while guiding it. Thus all be* 
came orderly and conformed to the Way. Those 
people today who are transformed by teachers, 
accumulate learning, and follow ritual and moral 
principles are gentlemen. Those who indulge their 
instincts, act impulsively, and violate ritual and 
moral principles are inferior people. Seen from 
this perspective, it is obvious that human nature is 
bad, and good is a human product. 

Mencius said that people's capacity to learn is 
evidence that their nature is good. I disagree. His 
statement shows he does not know what human 
nature is and has not pondered the distinction be- 
tween what is human nature and what is created 
by man. Human nature is what Heaven supplies. 
It cannot be learned or worked at. Ritual and 
moral principles were produced by the sages; they 
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are things people can master by study and effort. 
Human nature refers to what is in people but 
which they cannot study or work at achieving. 
Human products refers to what people acquire 
through study and effort. . . . 

Now, it is human nature to want to eat to one's 
fill when hungry, to want to warm up when cold, 
to want to rest when tired. These all are a part of 
people's emotional nature. When a man is hungry 
and yet on seeing an elder lets him eat first, it is be- 
cause he knows he should yield. When he is tired 
but does not dare rest, it is because he knows it is 
his turn. When a son yields to his father, or a 
younger brother yields to his elder brother, or 
when a son takes on the work for his father or a 
younger brother for his elder brother, their actions 
go against their natures and run counter to their 
feelings. And yet these are the way of the filial son 
and the principles of ritual and morality. Thus, if 
people followed their feelings and nature, they 
would not defer or yield, for deferring and yielding 
run counter to their emotional nature. Viewed 
from this perspective, it is obvious that man's na- 
ture is bad and good is a human product. . . . 

Fanruo and Jushu were great bows of ancient 
times, but they could not on their own have be- 
come accurate without being pressed and straight- 
ened. The great swords of ancient times — Duke 
Hiian's Cong, King Wen's Lu, Lord Zhuang's Hu, 



and King Helii's Ganjiang, Moyeh, Juque, and 
Bilii — would never have become sharp without 
being put to the grindstone. Nor could they have 
cut without men using their strength. The great 
horses of ancient times — Hualiu, Qiji, Xianli, and 
Luer — could never have run a thousand // in a 
day if they had not first been restrained by the bit 
and bridle, taught to respond to the whip, and 
driven by someone like Zaofu. Similarly, a man 
may have a fine temperament and a discriminat- 
ing mind, but he must first seek a wise teacher to 
study under and good friends to associate with. If 
he studies with a wise teacher, what he hears will 
concern the way of Yao, Shun, Yu, and Tang. If 
he finds good friends to associate with, what he 
observes will be loyalty, good faith, respect, and 
deference. Each day he will come closer to hu- 
manity and morality without realizing it, all be- 
cause of their influence. But if he lives with bad 
people, what he will hear will be deceit and lies, 
and what he will observe will be wild, undisci- 
plined, greedy behavior. Without knowing it, he 
will end up a criminal, all because of their influ- 
ence. It has been said, 'if you do not know the 
man, observe his friends. If you do not know the 
lord, look at his attendants." Influence affects ev- 
eryone. 

Translated by Mark Coyle and Patricia Ebrey 
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THE CLASSIC OF FILIAL PIETY 



The fjnulx has always been considered by the Chinese as the fundamental unit of 
then society. Filial piety had been praised by Confucius, and thinkers of all 
schools took for granted that a well-run family was one in which parents looked 
out for the interests of then children and children obeyed then parents and sup- 
ported them ,n then old age. In the Han dynasty, the exaltation of filial piety was 
carried to new heights. S\en could be made officials if they were recommended as 
paragons of filial piety. The W Classic of Filial Piety was probably written m 
the earh Han. Purporting to be the recorded conversations between Confucius 
and his 'disciple, Zeng Zi, it extolled the vast powers of wholehearted devotion to 
parents and superiors more generally. Filial piety was presented as a political 
virtue, tied to loyalty to political superiors up to the Son of Heaven (the em- 
perorl The Classic of F.lial Piety was widely used m the Han and later as a primer 
to teach children basic moral maxims while they were learning how to read. 



OPENING THE DISCUSSION 

Confucius was at home and Zengzi was attending 
him. The Master said, "The former kings had the 
highest virtue and the essential Way. By using 
them they kept the world ordered and the people 
in harmony, and neither superiors nor inferiors 
resented each other. Do you understand this.'" 
Zengzi rose from his seat and replied, "Since I 
am not clever, how can I understand this?" 

The Master said, "Filial piety is the root of vir- 
tue and the source of civilization. Sit down again 
and 1 will explain it to you. Since we receive our 
hodv, hair, and skin from our parents, we do not 
dare let it be inured in any way. This is the be- 



ginning of filial piety. We establish ourselves and 
practice the Way, thereby perpetuating our name 
for future generations and bringing glory to our 
parents. This is the fulfillment of filial piety. Thus 
filial piety begins with serving our parents, con- 
tinues with serving the ruler, and is completed by 
establishing one's character." 

THE SON OF HEAVEN 

The Master said, "Those who love their parents 
do not dare to hate others. Those who respect 
their parents do not dare to show contempt to- 
wards others. The filial piety of the Son of Heaven 
consists in serving his parents with complete love 
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a nd respect so that his moral influence reaches the 
common people and he becomes a model for the 
distant regions in all directions.'* 



THE FEUDAL LORDS 

••Although in superior positions, they are not ar- 
rogant and thus can hold lofty positions without 
peril. By exercising restraint and caution they can 
have plenty without going overboard. Holding a 
lofty position without peril is the way to preserve 
high rank for a long time. Having plenty without 
going overboard is the way to preserve wealth for 
a long time. It they retain their wealth and rank 
they will later be able to protect their heritage and 
keep their people in peace. This is the filial piety of 
the feudal lords/' 



piety is to be loyal. To serve an elder with filial 
piety is to be obedient. Never failing in loyalty or 
obedience in their service to superiors, thev are 
able to preserve their offices and salaries and 
maintain their family line. This is the filial piety 
of the scholars." 



THE COMMON PEOPLE 

'They follow the laws of nature to utilize the earth 
to the best advantage. They take care of them- 
selves and are cautious in expenditures in order to 
support their parents. This is the filial piety of the 
common people. Thus from the Son of Heaven to 
the common people, unless filial piery is pursued 
from beginning to end, calamities will surely re- 
sult." 



THE MINISTERS AND HIGH OFFICERS 

•They do not dare wear garments not prescribed 
by the former kings; they do not dare use words 
not approved by the former kings; they do not 
dare to behave in any ways outside the virtuous 
ways of the former kings. Thus, they will not 
speak improper words and will not follow any- 
thing outside the Way. Their words are not arbi- 
trary, nor their actions capricious. Their words 
reach all in the world, yet offend no one. Their 
words fill the world, yet give no one cause for 
complaint. When these three conditions are ful- 
filled, they are able to preserve their ancestral al- 
tars. This is the filial piery of the ministers and 
high officers/' 



SCHOLARS 

"They serve their mothers as they serve their fa- 
thers; the love shown them is the same. They 
serve their rulers as they serve their fathers; the 
respect shown both is the same. Therefore moth- 
ers get love and rulers elicit respect, and fathers 
combine them both. To serve a ruler with filial 



THE THREE POUTRS 

Zengzi said, "How exceedingly great is filial pi- 
ety!" 

The Master responded, "Filial piery is the pat- 
tern of Heaven, the standard of the earth, the 
norm of conduct for the people. When people fol- 
low the pattern of Heaven and earth, they model 
themselves on the brilliance of Heaven and make 
use ot the resources of the earth and through these 
means comply with all under Heaven. Thus, [a 
ruler's] instruction succeeds without being strin- 
gent, and his policies are effective without being 
severe. The former kings, realizing that their in- 
struction could transform rhe people, showed 
them an example of universal love. As a conse- 
quence, men did not neglect their parents. These 
kings set an example of rectitude and virtue, and 
as a consequence the people enthusiastically cop- 
ied them. The kings showed an example of re- 
spectful yielding, and the people did not contend 
with each other. They taught through ritual and 
music, and the peo' "e lived in concord. They 
made clear to them the difference between good 
and evil, and as a consequence the people knew 
restraint. 1 ' 
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GOVERNMENT BY FILIAL PIETY 

The Master said, "Formerly the illustrious kings 
brought order to the world through filial piety. 
They did not dare neglect the ministers of small 
states — not to mention their own dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, counts, and barons. Therefore they 
gained the hearts of all the states and were able to 
serve their former kings. The rulers did not dare 
insult the widows and widowers — not to mention 
the upper class or the common people. Therefore 
they gained the hearts of all the people and were 
able to serve their former rulers. The heads of fam- 
ilies did not dare mistreat their servants and con- 
cubines — not to mention their wives ^nd children. 
Therefore they gained their hearts and were able 
to serve their parents. Accordingly, while living, 
parents were well taken care or; after their death, 
their ghosts received sacrifices. In this way the 
world was kept in peace and harmony. Calamities 
did not occur nor was disorder created. Such was 
the way the former illustrious kings brought order 
to the world through filial piety." 



THE RULE OF THE SAGES 

Zengzi said, "May I ask if there isn't anything in 
the virtue of the sages that surpasses filial piety?" 

The Master replied, * l Of all the creatures in 
Heaven and earth, man <s the most important. Of 
all man's acts, none is greater than filial piety. In 
the practice of filial piety, nothing is greater than 
respecting one's father. For respecting one's fa- 
ther, norhing is greater than placing him on the 
level with Heaven. The person who did all this 
was the Duke of Zhou. In former times the Duke 
of Zhou sacrificed to the Sprrit of Agriculture, 
placing him on a level with Heaven. He sacrificed 
to his father King Wen, in the Bright Hall, placing 
him on a level with the Supreme Lord. Therefore, 
within the four seas all of the lords, according to 
their stations, came to sacrifice. Thus, how can 
there be anything in the virtue of the sages that 
surpasses filial piety? From infancy a child's de- 
sire to care for his parents daily grows more re- 



spectful. The sages used this natural reverence for 
parents to teach respect and used this natural af- 
fection to teach love. Thus, the teachings of the 
sages were effective though not severe and their 
rule was orderly though not harsh. This was be- 
cause they relied on what was basic to human na- 
ture. 

"The proper relation berween father and son is 
a part of nature and forms the principles which 
regulate the conduct of rulers and ministers. Par- 
ents give life — no tie is stronger than this. Rulers 
personally watch over the people — no care is 
greater than this. Therefore to love others without 
first loving one's parents is to reject virtue. To rev- 
erence other men without first reverencing one's 
parents is to reject the rules of ritual. If one copies 
such perversity, the people will have no model to 
follow. Although a person who does not do good 
but only evil may gain a high position, a man of 
honor w ill not esteem him. The practice of a man 
of honor is different: his speech is praiseworthy,, 
his behavior is pleasing, his standards are re- 
spected, his management of affairs can be taken 
as a model, his department is pleasant to observe, 
his movements are deliberate. VC'hen a man ot 
honor deals with his people they look on him with 
awe and affection; they imitate and seek to resem- 
ble him. Thus he can carry out his moral instruc- 
tion and put into effect his political directives." 



FILIAL CONDUCT 

The Master said, "In serving his parents a filial 
son renders the utmost reverence to them while at 
home. In supporting them he maximizes their 
pleasure. When they are sick he takes every care. 
At their death he expresses all his grief. Then he 
sacrifices to them with full solemnity. If he has 
fulfilled these five requirements, then he is truly 
able to serve his parents. He who really loves his 
parents will not be proud in high position. He will 
not be insubordinate in an inferior position. And 
among equais he will not be quarrelsome. U he 
were proud in high station he might be ruined. H 
he were insubordinate in an inferior position he 
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might incur punishment. If he were quarrelsome 
among his equals, he might end up fighting. Thus, 
unless these three evils are eliminated, a son can- 
not be called filial— even if every day he supplies 
his parents the three choice meats." 

THE FIVE PUNISHMENTS 

The Master said, "There are three thousand of- 
fenses subject to the five punishments, but of these 
none is greater than lack of filial piety. To use 
force against the ruler is to defy authority-. To 
deny the sages is to be unprincipled. And to decry 
filial piety is to renounce kinship ties. These are 
the road to chaos." 



ELABORATING "THE ESSENTIAL WAY" 

The Master said, "For teaching men to love one 
another there is nothing better than filial piety. 
For teaching men ceremonial behavior and obe- 
dience there is nothing better than fraternal love. 
For transforming their manners and habits there 
is nothing better than music. For giving security 
to the rulers and governing the people there is 
nothing better than ritual. Ritual is essentially rev- 
erence. The son is happy when his father is rever- 
enced. The younger brother is happy when his 
elder brother is reverenced. The ministers are 
made happy when their ruler is reverenced. Ev- 
eryone is happy when the One Man, the Son of 
Heaven, is reverenced. Only a few are revered but 
multitudes are made happy. This is said to be the 
essential Way.'* 



ELABORATING "THE HIGHEST VIRTUE" 

The Master said, 14 A man of honor in teaching the 
duties of filial piety does not need to go daily to 
the people's homes to observe them. He merely 
teaches the principles of filial piety and all the fa- 
thers in the world receive the filial respect due to 
them. He teaches the principles of fraternal love 



The Classic of Filial Pier? t b~ 

and all the elder brothers receive the respect due 
to them. He teaches the duties of subjects and all 
the rulers of the world receive the reverence due to 
them. The Odes say: The man of honor, affec- 
tionate, is the father and mother to the people/ 
Unless he possessed the highest virtue, who could 
educate the people to such an extent?" 

ELABORATING "PERPETUATING 
ONE'S NAME" 

The Master said, "The man of honor's service to 
his parents is filial; the fidelity involved in it can be 
transferred to his ruler. His service to his elder 
brothers is deferential; the obedience involved in 
it can be transferred to his superiors. Self- 
disciplined at home, he can transfer his good man- 
agement to official life. Through these means 
when his conduct is perfect at home his name will 
be perpetuated to later generations." 

REMONSTRATING 

Zengzi remarked, As regards kind affection, lov- 
ing respect, comforting one's parents, and bring- 
ing glory to one's name, all this I have understood. 
May 1 ask if a son can be called filial if he obeys all 
of his father's commands?' 1 

The Master replied, "What kind of talk is this? 
In ancient times if the Son of Heaven had seven 
ministers to remonstrate with him, he would not 
lose his empire, even if he were imperfect. If a feu- 
dal lord had five good ministers to advise him, he 
would not lose his state, even if he were imperfect. 
If a high officer had three officials to remonstrate 
with him, he would not lose his home, even if he 
were imperfect. If a gentleman had a friend to cor- 
rect him, he would not lose his good name. And if 
a father had a son to advise him, he would not fall 
into doing wrong. Thus, when he might do some- 
thing wrong, a son must not fail to warn his father 
against it, nor a minister fail to warn his ruler. In 
short, when it is a question of doing wrong, one 
must remonstrate. How can following a father's 
orders be considered fulfilling filial piety?" 
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MUTUAL INTERSECTION 

The Master said, "In ancient times the illustrious 
kings, because they were filial to their fathers were 
able to serve Heaven intelligently. Because they 
were filial to their mothers they were able to serve 
earth with circumspection. Superiors could gov- 
ern interiors because the young obeyed their el- 
ders. Thus, because Heaven and earth were served 
with intelligence and care the spirits manifested 
themselves brilliantly. Even the Son of Heaven 
had someone he paid reverence to, that is to say, 
his father. He had someone he deferred to, that is 
to say, his elder brothers. At the ancestral temple 
he was reverential, not forgetting his parents. He 
cultivated his character and acted prudently, for 
tear of disgracing his ancestors. When he paid rev- 
erence at the ancestral temple, the ghosts and spir- 
its sent blessings. When his filial piety and 
fraternity were perfected, his influence reached 
the spirits. He illuminated the four seas; there was 
no place his virtue did not penetrate." 

SERVING THE RULER 

The Master said, "In serving his superior the man 
of honor makes every effort to be faithful when he 
is in office. !n retirement he tries to make up for 
his shortcomings. He encourages his superior in 
his good inclinations and tries to keep him from 
doing wrong. In this way, the relations between 
superiors and inferiors can be cordial/' 



MOURNING FOR PARENTS 

The Master said, "When mourning a parent a fil- 
ial son cries without wailing loudly, he performs 
the rites without attention to his appearance, he 
speaks without attention to the beauty of his 
words, he feels uncomfortable in elegant clothes, 
he gets no joy from hearing music, he does not 
relish good food — all of this is the emotion of 
grief. After three days he eats again to show men 
that the dead should not hurt the living and that 
the suffering should not lead to the destruction of 
life. This was the regulation of the sages. The pe- 
riod of mourning is not allowed to exceed three 
years, thus showing the people that everything 
ends. [The filial son] prepares a double coffin and 
grave clothes. When he sets out the sacrificial ves- 
sels, he grieves. Beating the breast, jumping up 
and down, and crying, he bids a last sad farewell. 
He divines to choose the burial place where the 
body can be placed to rest. He prepares an ances- 
tral altar, so that the ghost can receive sacrifices. 
Spring and autumn he offers sacrifices thus think- 
ing of the dead once every season. When his par- 
ents were alive he served them with love and 
reverence; in death he grieves. With the man's fun- 
damental duty fulfilled, relations berween the liv- 
ing and the dead are complete, and the filial son's 
service to his parents is finished." 

TrjnsbteJ by Patricia Ebrey 
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WANG FU ON FRIENDSHIP AND GETTING AHEAD 



Service as a government official conferrred great prestige in the Han, and edu- 
cated men competed eagerly for posts. To enter the civil service, a man generally 
had to be recommended by either the official in charge of his local commandery 
or a high central government official. The rationale for this selection system was 
that moral character was what mattered most and only those personally ac- 
quainted with a candidate could judge it. From the beginning, critics of this sys- 
tem pointed out that officials often recommended friends, relatives, and men of 
wealth and influence rather than the most worthy. 

In the following essay, Wang Fu (ca. 100-150) decries the effect this system of 
recruitment had on friendships within the educated class. He placed high de- 
mands on true friendship and believed that all talented men should have oppor- 
tunities to gain office. Wang Fu himself never gained an official post, undoubtedly 
accounting for some of the bitterness of his complaints. 



It is said, "With people, the old friends are best; 
with things, the new ones are best." In other 
words, brothers may drift apart as time goes by, 
but it is normal for friends to become closer with 
the passage of time. 

Nowadays this is not so. People often seem to 
miss those they hardly know but forget close 
friends; they turn away from old friends as they 
seek new ones. Sometimes after several years 
friendships become weaker and weaker, and 
friendships of long standing break down. People 
not only discard the ancient sages' instruction to 
treasure old friends but also break oaths of endur- 
ing fidelity. 

What are the reasons for this change in attitude 



toward friendship? Careful analysis makes them 
clear. There are common tendencies and normal 
ways of operating in the world. People compete to 
flatter and get close to those who are wealthy and 
prominent; this is a common tendency. People are 
also quick to snub those who are poor and hum- 
ble; this is a normal way of operating. If a person 
makes friends with the rich and prominent, he will 
gain the benefits of influential recommendations 
for advancement in office and the advantages of 
generous presents and other emoluments. But if 
he makes friends with the poor and humble, he 
will lose money either from giving them,handouts 
or from unrepaid loans. 

A powerful official may be as evil as the tyrant 
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Jie and the bandit Dao Zhi, but if he rides in a 
magnificent carriage to summon scholars to him, 
they will take it as a great honor and flock to his 
service. How can a person avoid being drawn to 
those who can render him tangible benefits? A 
scholar may have the combined talents of Yan Hui 
and Bao Shangyan, yet if he wears poor clothing 
when he pays visits, others will feel insulted and 
will look with dread upon the prospect of further 
calls. How can a person not avoid those who will 
bring him disadvantage? Therefore, those who are 
rich and prosperous find it easy to get along in 
society, while those who are poor and humble find 
it difficult to secure a place in the world. 

The poor, if they wear fine clothes, are re- 
garded as extravagant and ostentatious, but if 
they wear coarse clothing, they are taken to be in 
dire straits and difficulties. If they walk slowly, 
people say they are weak from hunger, but if they 
walk fast, they are accused of trying to flee from 
debts. It the poor do not visit others, they are re- 
garded as arrogant, but if they come around too 
often, they are suspected of trying to sponge free 
meals. If they come empty-handed, they are taken 
for insincere friends, but if they bring a gift, they 
are regarded as degenerate. If they are confident 
and self-assured, they are regarded as unvirtuous. 
All these are the woe : of the unemployed scholar, 
poor and without rank. 

The poor scholar, being in a humble position, 
has much to bear. At home he has to put up with 
his wife's complaints. Outside he must endure the 
cutting remarks of the scholar-officials. At ban- 
quets his gifts are small and considered inade- 
quate. His own parties are simple and not up to 
others' standards. He is not rich enough to come 
to the aid of friends in need, and his power is too 
meager to save them. A friendship may have been 
long and cordial, but since the poor scholar is un- 
able to save his friend in need, the relationship 
weakens. Once this occurs, the humble scholar be- 
comes more and more aware of his own low sta- 
tus, while the other individual busies himself with 
cultivating relationships w ith more useful persons 
and forgets his old friend. 

Since friendship is founded on mutual advan- 



tage, when disadvantage arises the friendship 
breaks down. An oath of friendship is meaning- 
less and eventually will be discarded. Those who 
communicate often become close friends because 
they see advantage to themselves in the relation- 
ship. A commoner will act as follows. If a person 
can be useful, he will draw near to him. Being 
close to him, he will gradually develop a feeling of 
love for him. Because he thinks the friend is right, 
he will regard him as capable, and so he will turn 
his heart toward him and praise him happily. A 
commoner will keep his distance from those 
whom he regards as unable to render him bene- 
fits. Because they are distant, after a time he be- 
gins to feel hatred for them. Because he hates 
them, he always considers them in the wrong, and 
so feels disgust for them. Once he feels disgust for 
them, his heart naturally turns away from them 
and he slanders them. Therefore, even if one's 
friendship with a wealthy and prominent man is a 
new one, it will become closer and closer every 
day; and although one's friendship with a poor 
and humble man is of long standing, it will tend to 
become weaker and more distant. These are the 
reasons why a poor scholar cannot compete with 
officials for friends. 

Rulers do not understand what causes people 
to form friendships, and so they readily believe 
the words of their high officials. This is why hon- 
est scholars are always excluded from court while 
crafty persons always get their way. In the past 
when Wei Qi lost his power, his retainers aban- 
doned him to serve in another place. When the 
general Wei Qing lost imperial favor and was no 
longer able to shower his subordinates with re- 
wards from the court, they left him to serve the 
newly powerful general Huo Quping. The retain- 
ers of the Zhao general Lian Po and of the Han 
general Di Gong came and went, depending on 
whether their benefactors were in power or not. 
These four gentlemen were all capable and all haJ 
illustrious pasts, yet the loyalty of their subordi- 
nates wavered with the amount of power th^> 
had. How much more would this happen to thosf 
who became really poor and humble! 

Only those who have the heroic \irtue of th< 
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ancients will not desert their superiors and friends 
,n such a fashion. When these people make com- 
mitments to friends, they do not abandon them 
their whole life long. If they love someone, their 
concern for him can only become greater as his 
Situation worsens. The BooJk of Songs says, "The 
virtuous man, the princely one, is uniform!;, cor- 
rect in his deportment. His heart is as if" it were 
tied to what is correct." Only during the cold of 
winter, when all other trees have lost their leaves, 
Jo people realize that the pine trees resist the cold 
and do not shed their needles. Likewise, it is only 
when difficulties are encountered thar a person's 
wrruecan be noticed. You Vmgand Yu Rang gave 
r h C ir lives to retain their master's good grace. 
Zhuan Zhu and Jmg Ke sacrificed their lives to 
render >cn- ice to their masters. It is easy to die, but 
to die for one's master willingly when he has en- 
countered hard times is difficult indeed. . . . 

Mo->r scholars are very shortsighted, concerned 
onK about the present moment. If they think that 
a powerful man will be of use to them, they rush 
to his service; but it they think that someone will 
be of no u>e, they are quick to avoid him. Those 
who burn for rapid promotion and advancement 
compete with one another to get close to persons 
of prominence but can find no time to associate 
with rhe humble. They scrape and claw to make 
their way to the front but have little time to con- 
cern themselves with those who have been left be- 
hind. When the Minister Han Anguo lost his 
official post, he sent some five hundred golden ar- 
tifacts to the newly powerful Grand Commandant 
Dun Fen to seek a position. Yet not once did he 
give any assistance to a poor but capable scholar. 
Likewise the Minister Di Fangjin was eager to rec- 
ommend Shun Youchang, a relative of the em- 
press, for promotion, but was unable to 
recommend even one humble scholar. Now, both 
Han Anguo and Di Fangjin were good and loyal 
officials of the Han dynasty, and yet they still 
acted in such a snobbish way. How can one ex- 



pect virtue from officials who are inferior to rhem? 
This is rhe reason that crafty, calculating individ- 
uals can worm their way up the official ladder 
while ordinary scholars slip ever more into obscu- 
rity. L'nless the realm has a brilliant ruler, there 
may be no one to discern this. . . . 

In this world there are three things which are 
loathsome indeed. These may be summed up as 
follows: first, to express in words extremely warm 
affections toward others while one's heart holds 
nothing but cold feelings; second, to express in 
writing dear thoughts toward others while in fact 
one's thoughts are rarely with them; third, to 
make appointments with others while having al- 
ready decided not to show up at all. If people are 
always suspicious of others* words, they may fear 
that they will dismiss the genuine sentiments of a 
true worthy. But if people are quick to believe 
what they are told, they will be often fooled. This 
is why those disingenuous, mediocre people are 
so disgusting. . . . 

Alas! The gentlemen of today speak nobly but 
act basely. Their words are upright, but their 
hearts are false. Their actions do not reflect their 
words, and their words are out of harmony with 
their thoughts. In talking of antiquity they always 
praise the conduct of Bo Yi, Shu Qi, Qu Yuan, 
and Yan Hui; bur when it comes to the present, 
their only concern is the scramble for official 
ranks and positions. In their lofty speeches they 
refer to virtuous and righteous persons as being 
worthy. But when they actually recommend peo- 
ple for office, they consider only such require- 
ments as influence and prominence. If a man is 
just an obscure scholar, even if he possesses the 
virtue of Yan Hui and Min Ziqian, even if he is 
modest and diligent, even if he has the ability of Yi 
Yin and Lu Shang, even if he is filled with the most 
devoted compassion for the people, he is clearly 
not going to be employed in this world. 

Translated by Lily Hwa 
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WOMEN'S VIRTUES AND VICES 



Pre-Han philosophers directed little of then writing to women, ever, women ol the 
nobility. In the Han. however, the eminent scholar and mbltographer In, \ung 
< 79-8 B.C. ) wrote the Biograph.es of Hercnc Women, , collection of accounts o fth 
gallant deeds and unselfish behavior of 125 women ofant^aty: Many of these 
u omen epitomized a single virtue- for instance, loyalty to the ruler, self -sacrifice 
a help husband or father, or preservation of chastity under diness. ^seenni 
selection from tins book given below, however, the mother of Menem, had seieral 
Lues. It is followed here by two of the seven sections of the Admonitions tor 
Women, an eaualh famous Han text on women's virtues. It was written by Ban 
ZhTo ica 45-116) sister of the famous historian Ban Gu (32-92), as a guide to 
the cultivation of virtues appropriate to women, such as '^^^^ 
subservience, self-abasement, obedience, cleanliness, and industry. The selections 
Tom hie two texts show what people admired in women but not what women 
u-ere like To complement them, a description of a real but far-rom-idal woman 
,salso included here. It is from a letter written by the woman's husband, Feng \an, 
to her younger brother explaining his reasons for divorcing her. 



THE MOTHER OE MENCIUS 

The mother of Menc.us hved in Zou .n a house 
near a cemetery. When Menc.us was a little boy 
he liked to plav burial rituals in the cemetery, hap- 
P ,K building' tombs and grave mounds His 
mother said to herself, "This is no place to bring 

up m\ son." 

She moved near the marketplace in tow n. Men- 
c.us then plaved merchant games of buying and 
selling. His mother aga.n ,a.d, "This is no place to 
bring up m\ son." 



So once again she moved, this time next to a 
school house. Mencius then played games of an- 
cestor sacrifices and practiced the common cour- 
tesies between students and teachers. His mother 
said, "At last, this is the right place for my son! 
There thev remained. 

When Mencius grew up he studied the sin 
arts of propriety, music, archery, charioteering, 
writing, and mathematics. Later he became a fa- 
mous Confucian scholar. Superior men com- 
mented that Mencius's mother knew the r.gn 
influences for her sons. The Book of Songs say*. 
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••That admirable ladv, what will she do for 
them!" 

When Mencius was young, he came home from 
school one day and found his mother was weav- 
in g at the loom. She asked him, 4 is school out 
already?" 

He replied, "I left because 1 felt like it." 

His mother took her knife and cut the finished 
cloth on her loom. Mencius was startled and 
asked why. She replied, "Your neglecting your 
studies is very much like my cutting the cloth. The 
superior person studies to establish a reputation 
and gain wide knowledge. He is calm and poised 
and tries to do no wrong. If you do not study now, 
vou will surely end up as a menial servant and will 
never be tree from troubles. It would be just like a 
woman who supports herself by weaving to give it 
up. How long could such a person depend on her 
husband and son to stave off hunger? If a woman 
neglects her work or a man gives up the cultiva- 
tion of his character, they may end up as common 
thieves if not slaves!" 

Shaken, from then on Mencius studied hard 
from morning to night. He studied the philosophy 
of the master and eventually became a famous 
Confucian scholar. Superior men observed that 
Mencius's mother understood the way of moth- 
erhood. The Book of Songs says, 'That admiras 
ble lady, what will she tell them!^ 

After Mencius was married, one day as he was 
going into his private quarters, he encountered his 
wife nor fully dressed. Displeased, Mencius 
stopped going into his wife's room. She then went 
to his mother, begged to be sent home, and said, 
l i have heard that the etiquette between a man 
and a woman does not apply in their private 
room. But lately I have been too casual, and when 
my husband saw me improperly dressed, he was 
displeased. He is treating me like a stranger. It is 
not right for a woman to live as a guest; therefore, 
please send me back to my parents." " 

Mencius's mother called him to her and said, 
"It is polite to inquire before you enter a room. 
You should make some loud noise to warn any- 
one inside, and as youenter, you should keep your 
eyes low so that you will not embarrass anyone. 



Women's Virtues jnd Vices 1 "3 

Now, you have not behaved properly, yet you are 
quick to blame others for their impropriety. Isn't 
that going a little too far?" 

Mencius apologized and took back his wife. 
Superior men said that his mother understood the 
way to be a mother-in-law. 

When Mencius was living in Qi, he was feeling 
very depressed. His mother saw this and asked 
him, "Why are you looking so low?" 

"It's nothing," he replied. 

On another occasion when Mencius was not 
working, he leaned against the door and sighed. 
His mother saw him and said, 'The other day I 
saw that you were troubled, but you answered 
that it was nothing. But why are you leaning 
against the door sighing?" 

Mencius answered, "I have heard that the supe- 
rior man judges his capabilities and then accepts a 
position. He neither seeks illicit gains nor covets 
glory or high salary. If the dukes and princes do not 
listen to his advice, then he does not talk to them. 
If they listen to him but do not use his ideas, then 
he no longer frequents their courts. Today my 
ideas are not being used in Qi, so I wish to go some- 
where else. But I am worried because you are get- 
ting too old to travel about the country." 

His mother answered, "A woman's duties are 
to cook the five grains, heat the wine, look after 
her parents-in-law, make clothes, and that is all! 
Therefore, she cultivates the skills required in the 
women's quarters and has no ambition to manage 
affairs outside of the house. The Book of Changes 
says, 'In her central place, she attends to the prep- 
aration of the food/ The Book of Songs says, 'It 
will be theirs neither to do wrong nor tc do good, 
/ Only about the spirits and the food will they 
have to think.' This means that a woman's duty is 
not to control or to rake charge. Instead she must 
follow the 'three submissions. ' When she is young, 
she must submit to her parents. After her mar- 
riage, she must submit to her husband. When she 
is widowed, she must submit to her son. These are 
the rules of propriety. Now you are an aduit and 
I am old; therefore, whether you go depends on 
what you consider right, whether I follow depends 
on the rules of propriety," 
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Superior men observed that Mencius's mother 
knew the proper course for women. The Book of 
Songs says t "Serenely she looks and smiles, / With- 
out any impatience she delivers her instructions. " 

Translated by biancy Gibbs 

LETTER FROM FENG YAN TO HIS 
BROTHER-IN-LAW 

Man is a creature of emotion. Yet it is according 
to reason that husband and wife are joined to- 
gether or put asunder. According to the rules ot 
propriety \v hich have been set down by the sage, a 
gentleman shouid have notn a primary wife and 
concubines as weil. Even men trom poor and 
humble families long to possess concubines. I am 
old and approacnmg the end or' my life, but 1 have 
never had a concubine. I will carry regret for this 
into my grave. 

Mv wife is lealous and has destroyed the Way 
ot a pood family. Yet this mother of five children 
is still in my house. For the past five years her 
conduct has become worse and worse day after 
dav. she sees vv hue as black and wroVig as right. 1 
never err in the slightest, yet she lies about me and 
nags me vwthout end. It is like falling among ban- 
dits on the road, for I constantly encounter unpre- 
dictable disasters through this woman. Those 
who slander us good officials seem to have no re- 
gard for the deleterious effects this has on the wel- 
fare of the country. Likewise, those who indulge 
their jealousy seem to have no concern for the un- 
just strain this puts on other people's lives. 

Since antiquity it has always been considered a 
great disaster to have one's household be domi- 
nated by a woman. Now this disaster has befallen 
me. If 1 eat too much or too lirtle or if 1 drink too 
much or too little, she jumps all over me like the 
tvrant Xia Jie. If I play some affectionate joke on 
her, she will gossip about it to everyone. She glow- 
ers with her eyes and clenches her fists tightly in 
anger over things which are purely the product of 
her imagination. I feel a severe pang in my heart, 
as though something is poisoning my five viscera. 
Anxiety cuts so deeply that I can hardly bear to go 



on living. My rage is so great that I often forget 
the calamities I might cause. 

When she is at home, she is always lounging in 
bed. After she gave birth to my principal heir, she 
refused to have any more children. We have no 
female servants at our home who can do the work 
of weaving clothes and rugs. Our family is of mod- 
est means and we cannot afford a man-servant, so 
I have to work myself like a humble commoner. 
My old friends see my situation and feel very sorry 
for me, but this woman has not the slightest 
rwinge of sympathy or piry. 

Wu Da. you have seen our one and only female 
servant. She has no hairpins or hair ornaments. 
She has no make-up for her face, looks haggard, 
and is in bad shape. My wife does not extend the 
slightest pity to her, nor does she try to under- 
stand her. The woman flies into a rage, jumps 
around, and yells at her. Her screaming is so shrill 
that even a sugar peddler's concubine would be 
ashamed to behave in such a manner. 

I should have sent this woman back long ago, 
but 1 was concerned by the fact that the children 
were still young and that there was no one else to 
do the work in our house. I feared that my chil- 
dren Jiang and Bao, would end up doing servants' 
work. Therefore I retained her. But worry and 
anxiety plunge like a dagger into my heart and 
cause me great pain. The woman is always 
screaming fiercely. One can hardly bear to listen 
to it. 

Since the servant was so mistreated, within half 
a year her body was covered with scabs and scars. 
Ever since the servant became ill, my daughter 
Jiang has had to hull the grain and do the cooking, 
and my son Bao has had to do all sorts of dirty- 
work. Watching my children struggle under such 
labor gives me distress. 

Food and clothing are scattered all over the 
house. Winter clothes which have become frayed 
are not patched. Even though the rest of us are 
very careful to be neat, she turns the house into a 
mess. She does not have the manner of a good 
wife, nor does she possess the virtue of a good 
mother. I despise her overbearing aggressiveness, 
and I hate to see our home turned into a sty. 
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She relies on the power of Magistrate Zheng to 
ft et what she wants. She is always threatening peo- 
ple, and her barbs are numerous. It seems as if she 
carries a sword and lance to the door Never will 
she make a concession, and it feels as if there were 
a hundred bows around our house. How can we 
ever return to a happy family life? 

When the respectable members of our family 
try to reason with her, she flings insults at them 
and makes sharp retorts. She never regrets her 
scandalous behavior and never allows her hearr 
to be moved. I realize that I have placed myself in 
a difficult position, and so I have started to plan 
ahead. I write you this letter lest I be remiss in 
keeping you informed of what is happening. I be- 
heve that I have just cause, and I am not afraid of 
criticism. Unless I send this wife back, my family 
will have no peace. Unless I send this wife back, 
my house will never be clean. Unless I send this 
wife back, good fortune will not come to my fam- 
ily. Unless I send this wife back, 1 will never again 
.get anvthing accomplished. 1 hate myself for not 
'having made this decision while I was still young. 
The decision is now made, but 1 am old, humili- 
ated, and poor. I hate myself for having allowed 
this ulcer to grow and spread its poison. I brought 
a great deal of trouble on myself. 

Having suffered total ruin as a result of this 
familv catastrophe, I am abandoning the gentry 
life to live as -a recluse. I will sever relationships 
with my friends and give up my career as an offi- 
cial. I will stay at home all the time and concen- 
trate on working my land to supply myself with 
food and clothing. How can I think of success and 
fame? 

Translated by Ltly Hwa 



BAN ZHAO'S ADMOXmONS FOREWOMEN 



Humility 

In anuent times, on the third day after a girl was 
born, people placed her at the base of the bed, 
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gave her a pot shard to play with, and made a 
sacrifice to announce her birth. She was put below 
the bed to show that she was lowly and weak and 
should concentrate on humbling herself before 
others. Playing with a shard showed that she 
should gee accustomed to hard work and concen- 
trate on being diligent. Announcing her birth to 
the ancestors showed that she should focus on 
continuing the sacrifices. These three customs 
convey the unchanging path for women and the 

ritual traditions. 

Humilitv means yielding and acting respectful, 
putting others first and oneself last, never men- 
tioning one's own good deeds or denying one's 
own faults,endunng insults and bearing with mis- 
treatment, all with due trepidation. Industrious- 
ness means going to bed late, getting up early, 
never shirking work morning or night, never re- 
fusing to take on domestic work, and completing 
everything that needs to be done neatly and care- 
fullv. Continuing the sacrifices means serving 
one's husband-master with appropriate de- 
meanor, keeping oneself clean and pure, never 
joking or laughing, and preparing pure wine and 
food to offer to the ancestors. 

There has never been a woman who had these 
three traits and vet ruined her reputation or fell 
into disgrace, if o woman loses these three traits, 
she will have no name to preserve and will not be 
able to avoid shame. 

Devotion 

According to the rites, a man is obligated to take 
a second wife but nothing is written about a 
woman marrying twice. Hence the saying, "A 
husband is one's Heaven: one cannot flee Heaven; 
one cannot leave a husband. 1 ' Heaven punishes 
those whose actions offend the spirits; a husband 
looks down on a wife who violates the rites and 
proprieties. Thus the Model for Women says, "To 
please one man is her goal; to displease one man 
ends her goal." It follows from this that a woman 
must seek her husband's love— not through such 
means as flattery, flirting, or false intimacy, but 
rather through devotion. 
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Devotion and proper demeanor entail propri- 
ety and purity, hearing nothing licentious, seeing 
nothing depraved, doing nothing likely to draw 
notice when outside the home; never neglecting 
one's appearance when at home; never gathering 
in groups or watching at the doorway. By con- 
trast, tho«;e incapable of devotion and proper de- 



meanor are careless in their actions, look at and 
listen to whatever they like, let their hair get messy 
when at home, put on an act of delicacy when 
away, speak of things they should not mention, 
and watch what they should not see. 

Translated by Patricia Ebrey 
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DAOIST TEACHINGS 



Amid the intellectual ferment of the three centuries after Confucius, a bewilder- 
ing array of new ideas were propounded. Two strands that proved particularly 
long-lasting are those generally labeled "Daoist" and "Legalist" The two key 
texts of Daoism are the Laozi, also called the Clacsic of the Way and Its Power, 
traditionally ascribed to Lao Dan (sixth century b,c ) but probably written m the 
third century, and the Zhuangzi, a good portion of which was probably ivritten 
by the philosopher Zhuang Zhou {369-286 B.C.). These two works share disap- 
proval of the unnatural and artificial. Whereas plants and animals act spontane- 
ously in the ways appropriate to them, humans have separated themselves from 
the Way by plotting and planning, analyzing and organizing. Both texts reject 
social conventions for Jw ecstatic surrender to the spontaneity of cosmic pro- 
cesses. The two books, nevertheless, differ in many regards as well. The Laozi is 
a long philosophical poem, so elliptical that it can be read in many ways. The 
Zhuangzi is more like a collection of tall tales; it is full of flights of fancy, para- 
bles, and fictional encounters between historical figures. Whereas Laozi seems 
concerned with protecting each persons life, Zhuangzi searches for a view of 
mans place in the cosmos which will reconcile htm to death. 

These two works are of interest not only for what they reveal of the intellectual 
ferment of the late Zhou, but also because they were among the favorite books of 
Chinese readers throughout history, enriching the Chinese imagination and giv- 
ing pleasure to people who accepted most social conventions. Both books were 
aiso granted canonical status in the literature of the Daoist religion which devel- 
oped after the second century a.d. 



PASSAGES FROM THE LAOZI 

The Way that can be discussed 

Is not the constant Way. 

The name that can be named 

Is not the invariant name. 

The nameless is the source of Heaven and earth. 



The named is the mother of all creatures, 
Ever without desires, one can observe its secrets. 
Ever possessed of desires, one can observe its mani- 
festations. 

These two truths are the same, but appear under dif- 
ferent names. 
Their identity can be called a mystery. 

27 
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Mystery upon mystery— the gate of the many se- 
crets. 

When everyone in the world sees beauty in the beau- 
tiful, 

Ugliness is already there. 

When everyone sees good in the good, 

Bad is already there. 

Thus existence and nonexistence give birth to each 
other, 

The hard and the easy complement each other, 
The long and the short stand in comparison to each 
other, 

The high and the low incline toward each other, 
Sounds and notes harmonize with each other. 
And before and after follow each other. 
Thus rhe sage takes on the task of doing nothing 
And teaches without speaking. 
All things arise from htm, and he does not reject 
them. 

He produces them but does not own them. 

He acts on their behalf but does not depend on them. 

He succeeds but does not stay. 

Because he does not stay. 

Nothing leaves. 

Do not honor the worthy, 

And the people will not compete. 

Do not value rare treasures. 

And the people will not steal. 

Do not display what others want, 

And the people will not have their hearts confused. 

A sage governs this way: 

He empties people's minds and fills their bellies. 

He weakens their wills and strengthens their bones. 

Keep the people always without knowledge and 

without desires, 
For then the clever will not dare act. 
Engage in no action and order will prevail. 

Heaven and earth are ruthless. 

They treat all creatures like straw dogs [to be dis- 
carded after the sacrifice]. 

The sage is ruthless and treats the common people 
like straw dogs. 

Isn't the re-tlm of Heaven and earth like a bellows? 

F.mpty, it does not collapse, 

But the more it is moved, the more that comes out. 

But too much talking leads to depletion. 

It is better to preserve what is within. 

The spirit of the valley never dies. 
Call it the mysterious female. 



The gateway to the mysterious female 
Is called the root of Heaven and earth. 
Hard to perceive. 
It cannot be used up. 

Heaven persists and earth endures. 

The reason they can do this is that they do not gen- 
erate themselves. 

Therefore the sage puts his own person behind and 
yet is ahead. 

He puts his own person outside and yet survives. 

Isn't it because he is without selfishness that he is 
able to be successfully selfish? 

The highest good is like water. Water benefits all 
creatures but does not compete. It occupies the 
places people disdain. Thus it comes near to the 
Way. 

For dwelling, the earth is good, 

For minds, depth is good, 

In social relations, human-heartedness is good. 

In speaking, trustworthiness is good. 

In governing, order is good. 

For tasks, ability is good, 

For action, timeliness is good. 

Simply by not contending, 

Blame is avoided. 

The Way is eternally nameless. 
The uncarved block may be small. 
But no one in the world can subordinate it. 
If lords and kings could preserve it. 
All creatures would pay homage of their own ac- 
cord, 

Heaven and earth would join to send down sweet 
dew, 

And without any decrees being issued, the people 

would be equitable. 
As soon as cuts are made names appear. 
Once there are names, one should sense it is time to 

stop. 

Knowing when to stop is the means of avoiding dan- 
ger. 

The Way functions in the world 
Much like the rivers flow into the sea. 

If you want to shrink something, 

Be sure to stretch it. 

If you want to weaken something, 

Be sure to strengthen it. 

If you want to discard something, 

Be sure to promote it. 
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If you want to take from something, 
Be sure to give to it. 

This is called the brilliance of the minute, 
The soft and weak overcomes the hard and strong. 
Fish should not be taken from the water; 
The tools of statecraft should not be shown to 
people. 

In ancient times, those who excelled in the Way 
D.J not use it to enlighten the people hut to keep 

them ignorant. , 
When people are hard to govern, it is because they 

know too much. 
Thus those who use knowledge to rule a state 
\re a plague on the country. 
Those who do nor use knowledge to rule the state 
\re the country's blessing. 
Understand these rwo-they are the standard 
Constant recognition of the standard is called mys- 
terious virtue. 
Mvstenous virtue is deep and tar-reaching; 
it returns with thing* ail the way to the great con- 
formity. 

Make the state small and its people few. 
1 ct the people give up use ot their tools. 
Let them take death seriously and des.st from distant 
campaigns. , „ 

Then even it they have boats and wagons, they will 

not travel in them. 
Even though they have weapons and armor, they 

will not form ranks with them. 
Let people revert to the practice of rope-tying [in- 
stead of writing]. 
Then they will find their food sweet, 
Their clothes beautiful, 
Their houses comfortable, 
Their customs enjoyable. 

People from neighboring states so close tha they 
can see each other and hear the scunds of each 
other's dogs and chickens will then grow old 
without ever visiting each other. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ZHUANGZI 



Hut Shi sa.d to Zhuangzi, "I have a large tree, of 
the sort people call a shu tree. Its trunk is too 
gnarled for measuring lines to be applied to it, its 
branches are too twisted for use with compasses 
or T-squares. If you stood it on the road, no car- 



penter would pay any attention to it. Now your 
talk is similarly vast but useless; people are unan- 
imous in rejecting it." 

Zhuangzi replied. "Haven't you ever seen a 
wildcat or a weasel? It crouches down to wait tor 
something to pass, ready to pounce east or west, 
high or tow. onlv to end by falling into a trap and 
dying in a net. But then there is the yak. It is as big 
as a cloud hanging in the sky. It has an ability to 
be big but hardlv an ability to catch mice. Now 
you have a large tree but fret over its uselessness. 
Why not plant it in Nothing At All town or Vast 
Nothing wilds? Then you could roam about do- 
ing nothing by its side or sleep beneath it Axes 
will never shorten its life and nothing will ever 
harm it. If you are of no use at all. who will make 
trouble tor you?" 

• * » 

How do I know that enjoying life is not a de- 
lusion? How do I know that in hating death we 
arc not like people who got lost in early child- 
hood and do not know the way home? Lady Li 
was the child of a border guard in Ai. When hrst 
captured by the state of Jin, she wept so much 
her clothes were soaked. But after she entered 
the palace, shared the king's bed. and dined on 
the finest meats, she regretted her tears. How do 
I know that the dead do not regret their previous 
longing for life? One who dreams of drinking 
wine may in the morning weep; one who dreams 
of weeping may in the morning go out to hunt. 
During our dreams we do not know we are 
dreaming. We mav even dream of interpreting a 
dream. Only on waking do we know it was a 
dream. Only after the great awakening will we 
realize that this is the great dream. And yet fools 
think thev are awake, presuming to know that 
they are rulers or herdsmen. How dense. You 
and Confucius are both dreaming, and I who say 
you are a dream am also a dream. Such is my 
tale. It will probably be called preposterous, but 
after ten thousand generations there may be a 
great sage who will be able to explain it, a trivial 
interval equivalent to the passage from morning 
to night. 
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Once Zhuang Zhou dreamed he was a butter- 
fly, a fluttering butterfly. What fun he had, doing 
as he pleased! He did not know he was Zhou. 
Suddenly he woke up and found himself to be 
Zhou. He did not know whether Zhou had 
dreamed he was a butterfly, or a butterfly had 
dreamed he was Zhou. Between Zhou and the 
butterfly there must be some distinction. This is 
what is meant by the transformation of things. 

• • * 

Cook Ding was cutting up a cow for Duke 
Wcnhui. With a touch of his hand, a lunge of his 
shoulder, a stamp of his foot, a bend of his knee, 
zip, his knife slithered, never missing a beat, in 
time to "the dance of the mulberry forest, 11 or the 
"Jingshou suite. 11 Lord Wenhui exclaimed, "How 
amazing that your skill has reached such heights! 11 

Cook Ding put down his knife and replied, 
"Whav I love is the Way, which goes beyond skill. 
When I first butchered cows, I saw nothing but 
cows. After thiee years, I never saw a cow as a 
whole. At present, I deal with it through my spirit 
rather than looking at it with my eyes. My per- 
ception stops and my spirit runs its course. I rely 
on the natural patterning, striking at the big open- 
ings, leading into the main cavities. By following 
what is inherently so I never cut a ligament or 
tendon, not to mention a bone. A good cook 
changes his knife once a year, because he cuts. An 
ordinary cook changes his knife every month, be- 
cause he hacks. This knife of mine is nineteen 
years old. It has carved several thousand cows, yet 
its blade looks like it had just come from the grind- 
stone. There are spaces in the joints, and the blade 
has no thickness. So when something with no 
thickness enters something with space, it has 
plenty of room to move about. This is why after 
nineteen years it seems fresh from the grindstone. 

However, when I come to something compli- 
cated, I inspect it closely to prepare myself. I keep 
my eyes on what I am doing and proceed deliber- 
ately, moving my knife imperceptibly. Then with 
a stroke it all comes apart like a clod of earth 



crumbling. I stand there, my knife in my hand, 
look all around, enjoying my success. Then I clean 
the knife and put it away. 11 

Lord Wenhui said, "Excellent! By listening to 
Cook Ding I learned how to nurture life." 

* * • 

Consider Cripple Shu. His chin is down by his 
navel. His shoulders stick up above his head. 
The bones at the base of his neck point to the 
sky. The five pipes of his spine are on top; his 
two thighs form ribs. Yet by sewing and washing 
he is able to fill his mouth; by shaking the 
fortune-telling sticks he earns enough to feed 
ten. When the authorities draft soldiers, a cripple 
can walk among them confidently flapping his 
sleeves; when they arc conscripting work gangs, 
cripples are excused because of their infirmity. 
When the authorities give relief grain to the ail- 
ing, a cnple gets three measures, along with ten 
bundles of firewood. Thus one whose form is 
crippled can nurture his body and live out the 
years Heaven grants him. Think what he could 
do if his virtue was crippled too! 

* • # 

Root of Heaven roamed on the south side of 
Mount Vast. When he came to the bank of Clear 
Stream, he met Nameless Man and asked him, 
"Please tell me how to manage the world." 

"Go away, you dunce," Nameless Man said. 
"Such questions are no fun. I was just about to 
join the Creator of Things. If I get bored with that, 
I'll climb on the bird Merges with the Sky and 
soar beyond the six directions. I'll visit Nothing 
Whatever town and stay in Boundless country. 
Why do you bring up managing the world to dis- 
turb my thoughts? 11 

Still Root of Heaven repeated his question and 
Nameless Man responded, "Let your mind wan* 
der among the insipid, blend your energies with 
the featureless, spontaneously accord with things* 
and you will have no room for selfishness. Then 
the world will be in order." 

» ♦ • 
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Duke Huan was reading a book in the hall. 
Wheelwright Pian, who had been chiseling a 
wheel m the courtyard below, set down his tools 
and climbed the stairs to ask Duke Huan, "May I 
iS k what words are in the book Your Grace is 
reading?" 

"The words of the sages/* the duke responded. 

"Are these sages alive?" 

•They are already dead/* 

"That means you are reading the dregs of long 
gone men, doesn't it?" 

Duke Huan said, "How does a wheelwright get 
to have opinions on the books I read? If you can 
explain yourself, I'll let it pass; otherwise, it's 
death." 

Wheelwright Pian said, "In my case, I see 
things in terms at my own work. When I chisel at 
a w heel, if I go slow, the chisel slides and does not 
r»tav put; if I hurry, it jams and doesn't move prop- 
erlv. When it i^> neither too siow nor too fast, I can 
tcel it in my hand and respond to it from my heart. 
Mv mouth cannot describe it in words, but there 
is something there. I cannot teach it to my son, 
and my son cannot learn it from me. So I have 
gone on for seventy vears, growing old chiseling 
wheels. The men of old died in pc .^ssion of what 
they could not transmit. So it follows that what 
vou are reading is their dregs/' 



When Zhuangzi's wife died and Hui Shi came 
to convey his condolences, he found Zhuangzi 
squatting with his knees out, drumming on a pan 
and singing. "You lived with her, she raised your 
children, and you grew old together,*' Hui Shi 
said. "Not weeping when she died would have 
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been bad enough. Aren't you going too far by 
drumming on a pan and singing?" 

"No," Zhuangzi said, "when she first died, 
how could I have escaped feeling the loss? Then 
I looked back to the beginning before she had 
life. Not only before she had life, but before she 
had form. Not only before she had form, but be- 
fore she had vital energy. In this confused amor- 
phous realm, something changed and vital 
energy appeared; when the vital energy was 
changed, form appeared; with changes in form, 
life began. Now there is another change bringing 
death. This is like the progression of the four 
seasons of spring and fall, winter and summer. 
Here she was lying down to sleep in a huge room 
and I followed her, sobbing and wailing. When 1 
realized my actions showed I hadn't understood 
destiny, 1 stopped." 



When Zhuangzi was about to die, his disciples 
wanted to bury him in a well-appointed tomb. 
Zhuangzi said, "I have the sky and the earth for 
inner and outer coffins, the sun and the moon for 
jade disks, the stars for pearls, and the ten thou- 
sand things tor farewell gifts. Isn't the parapher- 
nalia for my burial adequate without adding 
anything?" 

"We are afraid the crows and kites will eat you, 
master/' a disciple said. 

"Above ground, I will be eaten by crows and 
kites; below ground by ants. You are robbing 
from the one to give to the other. Why play favor- 
ites?" 

Translated by Patricia Ebrey 
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LEGALIST TEACHINGS 



By the third century B.C., as small states one after another were conquered by 
large ones and the number of surviving states dwindled, those rulers still in con- 
tention were receptive to political theorists who claimed to understand power 
and the techniques that would allow rulers to strengthen control over officials 
and subjects. These advisors argued that strong government depended not on the 
moral qualities of the ruler and his officials, as Confucians claimed, but on es- 
tablishing effective institutional structures. Because of their emphasis on laws, 
these thinkers are usually labeled the Legalists. 

Below are selections from the two fullest Legalist treatises. The first has tra- 
ditionally been ascribed to Lord Shang {Gongsun Yang, died in 338 B.C.), long 
chief minister of the state of Qin, the state most fully to adopt legaltst policies. 
The second is from the major synthesizer of Legalist thought, Han Feizu Han 
Feizi once studied with Xunzi and eventually traveled to Qm, where he had 
access to high court politics. Slandered by his former fellow student Li Si, then in 
power, he was forced to commit suicide in 233 B.C. 



SELECTIONS FROM THE BOOK 
OF LORD SHANG 

Changing the Laws 

Duke Xiao was dirussing policies. Three great 
officers, Gongsun Yang, Gan Long, and Du Zhi, 
were assisting him. They considered changes in 
social practices, debated the basis for laws, and 
searched for ways to lead the people. 

The ruler said, 'The proper course for the ruler 
is to keep in mind the sacrifices to the soil and 
gram from the time he first succeeds to his posi- 



tion. The job of the minister is to shape the laws 
and devote himself to the lord of the people. Now 
I wish to change the laws in order to govern better 
and reform the rituals in order to instruct the com- 
mon people. I am afraid that everyone will criti- 
cize me." 

Gongsun Yang said, 4 i have heard that those 
who hesitate to act accomplish nothing. Your 
Highness should quickly make up your mind 
about reforming the laws, ignoring everyone's 
criticisms. After all, those who excel in what they 
do or have independent thoughts are always con- 
demned by their contemporaries. There is a say- 
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, *The dull cannot even see what has already 
hjppened, but the intelligent can see what is yet to 
sprout/ The people should not be consulted in the 
tvrginning; but they should join in in enjoying the 
results. The laws of Guo Yan said, Those who 
Jiscuss the highest virtues do not accord with 
common sentiments; those who attain the great- 
est feats do not ask ordinary people for advice/ 
Laws exist to love the people; rites exist to make 
affairs go smoothly. Therefore, the sage does not 
stick to ancient laws if he can strengthen his state 
bv changing them and does not keep ancient rit- 
uals if he can benefit the people by altering them/' 
Duke Xiao said, "Good/ 1 
Gan Long objected, "I disagree. I have heard 
that a sage teaches the people without changing 
them and a wise man governs without altering the 
laws. One can attain success without much effort 
when one teaches on the basis of the people's 
wavs. When one governs on the basis of the es- 
tablished laws, the officials will have experience 
and the common people will feel secure. If you 
now change the laws, abandoning the old prac- 
tices of the state of Qin, and alter the rituals to 
instruct the people, I fear that everyone will crit- 
icize Your Highness. Please give the matter care- 
ful consideration." 

Gongsun Yang responded, "You have ex- 
pressed the conventional wisdom. Ordinary peo- 
ple feel secure with old habit: and scholars are 
mired in what they have heard. Both may be all 
right for occupying offices and enforcing laws, but 
they cannot be brought into discussion of matters 
outside the law. The founders of the three dynas- 
ties became kings using different rituals; the five 
hegemons established their supremacy using dif- 
ferent laws. Therefore the wise person creates 
laws while the ignorant are controlled by them; 
the worthy alter the rites while the unworthy are 
held fast by them. Those held fast by rituals or 
controlled by laws are not the people with whom 
to discuss policies. Your Highness, have no 
doubts." 

Du Zhi countered, "I have heard that unless 
the advantage is a hundredfold, one does not 
change the laws, and unless the success will be up 



tenfold, one Joes not alter the equipment. I have 
also heard that modeling on the past eliminates 
errors and preserving rituals eliminates deviance. 
Let Your Highness plan that way." 

Gongsun Yang said, "Former ages did not all 
ha\e the same teachings. Which past will you use 
as a model? The great kings did not repeat each 
other. Which rituals will you follow? Fu Xi and 
Shen Nong taught but did not punish; the Yellow 
Emperor, Yao, and Shun punished but not in an- 
ger. More recently. Kings Wen and Wu each cre- 
ated laws suited to their time and rituals suited to 
the circumstances. Rituals and laws should be es- 
tablished according to the times, rules and regu- 
lations according to what is right, and military 
equipment according to what is needed. There* 
tore I sav. There is more than one way to bring 
peace to the world and no need to follow the past/ 
The kings Tang and Wu flourished without copy- 
ing the past; the Shang and Xia dvnasties tell de- 
spite preserving their rituals. Consequently 
opposing the past is not necessarily wrong; fol- 
lowing con\cntions is not worth much praise. 
Your Highness, have no doubts/' 

Duke Xiao said, "Good. I have heard that poor 
villagers are easily alarmed and pedantic scholars 
love to argue. What amuses the ignorant grieves 
the wise; what gives }oy to the foolish gives grief 
to the wise. I will not worry about what people 
say/' Thereupon he issued the law on reclaiming 
wastelands. 



SELECTIONS FROM HAS FEIZ1 



Precautions with Regard to the Inner Quarters 

The ruler gets into difficulties through placing his 
trust in others. When he trusts someone, he fails 
under the person's control. Ministers are not at- 
tached to their ruler through kinship, but serve 
only because they suit his needs. Therefore minis- 
ters observe their ruler's moods constantly while 
the ruler gets to take his ease. This is the reason 
some rulers are deposed or assassinated. 
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When a ruler purs great confidence in his son, 
treacherous ministers wiii make use of the son to 
achieve their private ends. Li Dai, for instance, 
helped the King of Zhao starve his father. When a 
ruler places great trust in his wife, then treacher- 
ous ministers will make use of her to achieve their 
private ends. The actor Shi, for instance, helped 
Lady Li kill [the heir apparent] Shensheng and set 
up Xiqi in his stead. Since one cannot trust even 
someone as close as a wife or child, there is no one 
who should be trusted. 

Among the wives, concubines, and sons of a 
ruler of a state, large or small, there will prohablv 
be someone who would like to see the ruler die 
early. How do I know this? A wife is not cied by 
flesh and blood. When the ruler loves her, thev are 
close; when he does not love her, they are distant. 
It is like the saying, "The child whose mother is 
loved is cherished." The opposite also holds true: 
The child whose mother is hated is cast aside. A 
man of fifty has nor lost his interest in women, but 
a woman begins to lose her looks before thirty. 
When a woman whose looks are deteriorating 
serves a man who sr;!! sex. she will be de- 

spised and her son is not likely to be made heir. 
Thi< is the reason queens, consorts, and concu- 
bines plot the death of the ruler. When the mother 
of tk» ruler is the queen, all orders are carried out 
and all prohibitionsareeffective. Sheenjoys male- 
female relations as much as when the previous 
ruler lived and can control all the powers of a large 
state without raising suspicions. [To preserve this 
situation she may well] poison (her son) the ruler 
or hang him in secret. It is for these reasons that 
Tao Zuo, in the Spring and Autumn Annals, said, 
"Not even half of all rulers die of illness.'* When a 
ruler does not realize this, his~ troubles will 
worsen. Hence the saying, "When many people 
will profit from his death, a ruler is in danger." 



Lords 

Lords' 1 ivcs are endangered and their states perish 
when the high ministers are too honored and the 
rulers 1 attendants are too influential. Those too 



highly honored will act on their own authority, 
disregarding the law and manipulating the organs 
of the state for their selfish ends. Those too influ- 
ential will take advantage of the situation and act 
arbitrarily. One must be on guard for both of 
these. 

The strength of their muscles is what makes it 
possible for horses to carry heavy loads and pull 
carriages long distances. The power of position is 
what makes it possible for lords of large or small 
states to control the world and subjugate the feu- 
dal lords. The power of position is a ruler's mus- 
cular strength. Now for senior officials to get 
influence and attendants to get power reduces the 
ruler's strength. Not one ruler in a thousand can 
keep his state if he loses his power. Tigers and 
leopards can win over men and catch other ani- 
mals because of their claws and fangs, without 
which they would be dominated by men. Now, 
superior power constitutes the lords's claws and 
fangs, loss of it is comparable to tigers and leop- 
ards losing their claws and fangs. The ruler of 
Song lost his claws and fangs to Zihan, and Duke 
Jian lost his to Tian Chang. Because they could 
nor get them back quickly enough, they lost their 
lives and their states were destroyed. Today, even 
rulers with no knowledge of techniques of control 
understand Song Jian's error. Still, they do not see 
their own failings and how similar they are. 

Men of law and techniques of control [i.e., Le- 
galists] do not get along with these sorts of min- 
isters. How can 1 show this? When the ruler has 
men who know techniques of control, then the 
high ministers are not able to act arbitrarily and 
the close attendants will not dare to sell favors. 
When the influence of the ministers and atten- 
dants ceases, the ruler's way will be bright. This is 
not the case today. These sorts of ministers have 
the power to protect their private interests and the 
attendants and intimates form factions and con- 
trol access in order to keep out those more distant 
from the ruler. When, then, can men of law and 
techniques of control get the chance to be em- 
ployed? Whe n can the lord get to discuss strategy 
and make decisions? It is for these reasons that 
techniques of control are not always employed 
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and legalists cannot coexist with these ministers 
jnd attendants. 



Six Examples of Having It Backwards 

The sort of person who out of fear of death avoids 
trouble and surrenders or retreats is honored by 
the world as a man who values life. The sort of 
person who studies the Way and proposes plans 
but distances himself from the law is honored by 
the world as a man of learning. The sort of person 
who travels around letting others support him is 
honored by the world as a man of talent. The sort 
of person who rwists words, pretends to have 
knowledge, and practices deception, the world 
honors as a skilled debater. The sort of person 
whc wields a sword to kill or intimidate is hon- 
ored by the world as a man of courage. The sort of 
person who deserves to die because he has har- 
bored criminals is honored by the world as a man 
of chivalry. The world praises these six sorts of 
people. 

By contrast, the sort of person who will risk his 
life for matters of principle, the world belittles as 
a person who cannot calculate the odds. The sort 
of person who knows little but obeys the law, the 
world belittles as a simple rustic. The sort of per- 
son who does productive work, feeding himself 
through his own efforts, the world belittles as a 
fellow of little ability. The sort of person who is 
generous, honest, and good, the world belittles as 
silly. The sort of person who obeys orders and 
respects authority, the world belittles as timid. 
The sort of person who resists criminals and in- 
forms the authorities about them, the world be- 
littles as a slanderer. The world belittles these six 
sorts of people. 

The six sorts who plot, deceive, and do nothing 
of value the world honors; the six sorts who farm, 
wage war, and prove of use the world disparages. 
These are thr six examples of having it back- 
wards. Ordinary people, out of partiality, praise 
someone; then the ruler, hearing of his undeserved 
reputation, treats him with courtesy. Those who 
are treated courteously always end up gaining 
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profit as well. Ordinary people, because of a pri- 
vate grudge, slander someone; then the ruler, fol- 
lowing convention, despises him. Those who arc 
despised always come to harm. Thus rewards go 
to selfish and evil people who ought to be pun- 
ished and harm comes to public-minded men who 
ought to be rewarded. Consequently there is no 
hope of enriching and strengthening the state. 

The ancients had a saying, "Governing is like 
washing hair. Even if some hairs fall out, it must 
be done. 11 Anyone who begrudges the loss of some 
hair and forgets the advantage to the growing hair 
has no understanding of expediency. Lancing 
boils hurts, drinking medicine tastes bitter. But if 
on that account one does not lance them or drink 
them, one will not recover. 

Now, the relationship between superior and 
subordinate is not based on affection like that be- 
tween father and son. So if one wishes to curb 
subordinates by acting righteously, the relation- 
ship will be flawed. ' r hink of parents 1 relations to 
their children. They congratulate each other when 
a son is born, but complain to each other when a 
daughter is born. Why do parents have these di- 
vergent responses when both are equally their off- 
spring? It is because they calculate their long-term 
advantage. Since even parents deal with their chil- 
dren in this calculating way, what can one expect 
where there are no parent-child bonds? When 
present-day scholars counsel rulers, they all tell 
them to rid themselves of thoughts of profit and 
follow the path of mutual love. This is expecting 
rulers to go further than parents. These are imma- 
ture ideas, false and deceptive. Therefore the in- 
telligent ruler does not accept them. 

The sage's method of governing is as follows. 
He scrutinizes the laws and prohibitions, and once 
they are made clear, his officials are orderly. He 
defines the rewards and punishments, and when 
they are fair, the people can be employed by the 
officials. When the officials are orderly and the 
people are employed, the sute will get rich and 
from that the army will be strong. Then it is pos- 
sible to succeed in establishing hegemony over 
other states. For rulers, becoming hegemon or 
king is the ultimate benefit. A ruler must keep this 
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ultimate benefit in mind in governing. Therefore 
he must employ officials according to their talents 
and give rewards and punishments impartially so 
that all can see. When men work hard and risk 
their lives, military campaigns can succeed and re- 
wards of rank and salary are deserved. Thus one 
succeeds in gaining wealth and high rank. For sub- 
jects, wealth and high rank are the ultimate ben- 
efit. When subjects attend to their work with these 
goals in mind, they will face danger and risk their 
lives, purring out every last bit of effort. This is 
what is meant by the saying that unless the ruler is 
generous and the subjects loyal hegemony cannot 
be achieved. 

Criminals are careful it they are likely to be 
discovered and stop if they are iikelv to be exe- 
cuted. But they are reckless if they will not be dis- 
covered and carry out their plans if they will not 
be punished. If goods ot little value are left in a 
deserted place, even Zeng and Shi could be 
tempted. But it a hundred pieces ot gold are hung 
up in the marketplace, even great robbers will not 
take them. When no one will know, even Zeng 
and Shi can be suspected. When sure to be discov- 
ered, then even great robbers do not take the gold 
hung in the marketplace. Therefore the enlight- 
ened ruler, in ruling his country, increases the 
guards and makes the penalties heavier; he de- 
pends on laws and prohibitions to control the peo- 
ple, not on their sense of decency. A mother loves 
her son twice as much as a father does, but a fa- 
ther's orders are ten times more effective than a 
mother's. The relationship between officials and 
the people is not based on love and their orders 
are ten thousand times more effective than par- 
ents'. Parents pile up love, but their orders fail; 
officials are strict and the people obey. Such is the 
basis for choosing between severity and love. 

Furthermore, parents make every effort to keep 
their children safe and far from trouble, but a 
ruler's relation to his people is different. In times 
of difficulty he needs them to risk death and in 
times of peace he needs them to exhaust their 
strength for him. Parents, who lovingly consider 
their children's comfort and benefit, are not 
obeyed. Rulers, who with no concern for their 



benefit demand that they risk their lives or work 
hard, have their orders followed. The intelligent 
ruler recognizes this and so does not cultivate feel- 
ings of empathy but builds up awe for his power. 
Indulgent mothers generally spoil their sons 
through their love. Harsh fathers generally rear 
good sons through their strictness. 



Esteemed Scholars 

When a sage rules a state he does not count on 
people doing good on their own but rather takes 
measures to keep them from doing wrong. If he 
depended on people who do good of themselves, 
he could hardly find a few dozen in the whole 
realm. But if he uses methods to keep them from 
doing wrong, then everyone in the state can be 
made to act the same. In governing it is better to 
disregard the small minority to make use of the 
bulk of the population. Thus the ruler should con- 
centrate on laws rather than on moral influence. 
After all, if one had to depend on shafts that were 
naturally straight, a hundred generations would 
go by before one could make an arrow, and if one 
had to depend on wood that was naturally curved, 
a thousand generations would go by without a 
wheel. Naturally straight shafts and naturally 
curved wood appear not even once in a hundred 
generations yet people ride carriages and shoot 
birds in every generation. How do they accom- 
plish this? They use the techniques for straighten- 
ing and bending. A skilled craftsman places no 
particular value on shafts that are straight or 
boards that are round of themselves even before 
straightening or bending. Why? Because there 
isn't only one person who wants to ride or shoot. 
In the same way, a ruler does not value people 
who are good of themselves even without rewards 
and punishments. Why? Because the state's laws 
should not be ignored and it is not enough to gov- 
ern just one man. Therefore a ruler who knows 
the techniques is not swayed by accidental good- 
ness but carries out policies that will assure suc- 
cess. . , , 

Those who do not understand how to govern 
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all say: "Obtain the hearts of the people/' . . . The 
people are no more intelligent than an infant. If an 
infant's head is not shaved, his sores will not heal; 
if his boils are not lanced, his illness will worsen. 
Even when someone holds hirn and his loving 
mother does the shaving or lancing, he will howl 
without stop, for a baby cannot see that a small 
discomfort will result in a major improvement. 
Now the ruler wants to people to till land and 
maintain pastures to increase their production, 
but they think he is cruel. He imposes heavy pen- 
alties co prevent wickedness, but they think he is 
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harsh. He levies taxes in cash and grain to fill the 
storehouses and thus relieve them in time of fam- 
ine and have funds for the army, but they consider 
him greedy. He imposes military training on 
everyone in the land and makes his forces fight 
hard in order to capture the enemy, but they con- 
sider him violent. In all four cases, he uses means 
that will lead to peace, but the people are not 
happy. 

Translated by Patricia Ebrey 
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Calligraphy Project 

Calligraphy (cah-LIH-grah-fee) means 
"beautiful writing. M A calHgrapher 
1s someone who has mastered the art 
of writing. Oriental cal 1 1 graphers 
write with brush and Ink. just as 
you w1 1 1 learn to do* 
<# 

First, cover your work area with news- 
papers, then lay out your brush, Ink 
block, and Ink tray. You will also 
need some blank white paper to "write" 
on. Tablet paper works well because 

1t absorbs Ink. Avoid glossy, coated 
paper--the Ink might smear. 

As with any creative effort, prepara- 
tion of the mind 1s very Important. 
The oriental artist knows that 1f his 
thoughts are not clear and calm, his 
design will turn out badly. He col- 
lects his thoughts as he gathers his 
materials, and thinks about his de- 
sign as he mixes his ink. He rubs the 
Ink block on a special flat stone to 
grind off some powder, concentrating 
on the soothing effect of the motion. 
As he adds water, he thinks of the 
Ink as a living force that will bring 
his Ideas to Hfe on paper. 



How to Hold the Chinese Brush 
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Hold your brush as shown on your 
World Explorer wall chart and mak< 
the strokes with your whole arm 
without moving your wrist or fin- 
gers. Be sure to sit up straight 
and raise your arm from the table 
to give sweep to your strokes. Fol- 
low the directions on the wall chart-- 
and enjoy your new skill 1 

Sum1 Painting 

When you've gotten the knack of mix- 
ing the ink, holding the brush, and 
keeping your arm steady, you may want 
to try sum1 painting (Ink painting). 
As you prepare the Ink, relax your 
body and think only of the picture 
you are about to make. Consider 1t 
1n Its simplest form without any de- 
tails. Think about how you can sug- 
gest the Idea of a tree or a bird with 
just a few strokes . 

You can create many different effects 
with light and dark Ink, thin lines, 
bold lines, slow strokes, and fast 
strokes. For light gray, add more 
water to the Ink. If you want some- 
thing to look soft and misty, blot 
your brush so that 1t 1s almost dry 
when you stroke. Try 1t with deep 
black Ink, then with gray. 

Now try "writing" a landscape. Put 
a bird 1n the sky. Can you make 1t 
with ;ily one stroke? Add a cloud or 
two with wet gray strokes. How many 
strokes do you need for a rocky hill? 
Add a lake using dry strokes for the 
water. Now put a sailboat on the lake. 
Can you do 1t 1n three strokes? 
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WORLD HISTORY 

Mrs. Volkman name 

Ancient China Unit 

Thesis Paper Project 

The purpose of this assignment is to introduce you to the research, interpretive and writing 
skills used by historians when they study a civilization. The assignment due dates have 
been broken down into roughly one week periods: the intermediate steps will roughly equal 
the value of the final paper in number of points so that everyone can g et a good grade if 
each student takes care to learn the steps in the research and writing process. The topic that 
you select to research is your choice as long as it relates to ancient Chinese civilization 
from the period of the earliest permanent settlements through the end of the Han dynasty in 
220 BCE. Be sure to select a topic that you find interesting but make up your mind early 
so that you do not miss a deadline. Some topics to consider are: 

a famous person a military campaign 

everyday life religious beliefs 

fashion and style Confuscianism 

painting monumental building (tombs, the Great Wall) 

architecture technological inventions 

literature and poetry social history of the family, roles, etc. 

the writing system women 

math and science agriculture 

the calendar and time-keeping laws 

the government system periods of dynastic change 

Look through the entire China section of your textbook (pp. 34-55) for ideas; pay close 
attention to the illustrations and captions for ideas about a topic for your research. 
Remember what we learned in the first unit about the historical method-you will create 
your own hypothesis as a tentative answer to questions that you ask yourself about your 
topic and begin your research by searching for data that will answer your questions. You 
will formulate your hypothesis based on these original general readings and then move on 
to more specialized research to find specific evidence to support the assertion you make in 
your thesis statement. As you read, reflect on your thesis to see if it is supported by the 
information you are reading or if your thesis should be modified to fit the evidence. We 
will work on the actual writing in class. 



Here are the deadlines for this assignment: 



1) topic card: due pts. 

2) thesis statement: due pts. 



3) annotated bibliography cards: due pts. 

4) outline: due pts. 

5) rough draft: due pts 

6) final paper: due pts. 

Questions? 



Comment? 
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World History 
Ancient China Quiz 

Open Notes: use the reading notes you have taken from pages 30-55 in the textbook to 
help you answer the following questions. 

1. In what ways are the principles of Confucianism based on the concept of reciprocity? 
Reciprocity can be defined as the commitment to equality of exchange; to give and return 
mutually. State the "big idea" and give two specific examples that illustrate the concept. 



2. Give a general statement describing the way in which Confucian philosophy affected the 
attitude of the Chinese people toward their government. 



3. Make a statemant describing one way in which Confucian thinking impacted the 
educational system in Han China. 



4.Explain the importance of the family in Chinese society during the Han dynasty. 



5. In what ways do the arts in China during the Han reflect the concept of the Tao? 



6. Give one reason that you believe explains the stability of Chinese cultural values over 
time. 



